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PREFACE. 



V-/F Alexander Hamilton it may be said, 
nothing came from his pen or his lips which should 
not be treasured up with care. But as the pub- 
lishers had limited the present woit to three vo- 
lumes, they were solicitous to make the selection 
such as i^ould prove most useful. In pursuit of 
this object they have been governed by the opin- 
ions of gentlemen well qualified to judge ; and 
they indulge the belief that the public will fully 
sanction that judgment. 

The first volume comprises the most important 
OFFICIAL REPORTS of that GREAT man, 
while Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

In these documents are constellatedmore than 
the learning and the wisdom of other days. The 
native, the original conceptions of his creative 
genius, give lifis and light to every subject. Every 
page beaurs its own peculiar testimony to the vast- 
ness of his mind-— ^ soundness of his judgment 
— ^the clearness of his views— and the integrity 
of his heart. • The humblest peasant, who loves 
his country and participates in her weal and wo, 
as well as the statesman and politician whose 
feelings and interests are more particularly identi- 
fied with the subject, will read these Reports with 
mingled wonder and delight. 
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The second and third volumes contain Thb 
Federalist, which was writteni^ortly after the 
promulgation of the New Constitution, and ad- 
dressed to the peofde ctf the state of New- York, 
with the view of explaining its principles, and en- 
forcing the proprie^ and necessity of its adc^tlon. 
'j^'he pap^ first appeared in the Gazettes <^ this 
g|ty, in the order in which they are now publish* 
^, and ha,Ye since passed through two editions. 

It had long beoi known that the I^ederai^ist 
was not exclusively from the pen of Mr» HamU* 
ton. Mr, Jay and Mr. Mad^n shared in the 
labour and the honour of these profoui^ disqui- 
sitions. But it was not ascotained with any de-^ 
gree of certainty, which, or how many numbers 
were written by either of these gentlemen, tUl 
aft^r the lamented d^th of Hamilton, ^^*en ^ 
private memorandum in lus own haxul-writing 
was found, containing the information which en- 
abtes the publisl^rs to designate with precii^on 
the authors of the several essays : Their names 
are acpordin^y prefixed to their respective pro- 
ductions in tlve body of the work. From these 
it appears^ that five of the numbers were written 
by Mr. fey, fojurteen by Mi;^ Madisop, thr^ by 
lyir. Madisp9 and Mr. Hamilton jointly, and six^ 
^.four by Mr Hamilum alone. 

" As aH p^^!^ seem at lengdi imited in profes- 
sions of regaj54 for ^ Copst^t^J^on ; if they are 
5iiw??5?j tijiS;CQP8}4^J^tipn. cwnot fail to enh^ce 
^ v^f? o^^ a y/^^ wWch# by eo^oying in its 
favour all the enei^gy ipl^iigiunmt^ andal) ^ pa:-. 



su^ion of ^jkKinencei was esw^eotly useful in 
pTf^noMPg its g^n^ rsiti^ci^n." ^ 

" Wl<aevw is ^e^ous of bdni^ weU iciormed of 
t^ priQQ^^ w4 piovi^ooL^ of ouir Govefiuaeut, 
a^d ^ iQ^n^r in wluch th^y luive been suppwt* 
ed and vindicated; of the objections that wer9 
x«ade to the CQu^^itutiou hy its firsyt qpposers ; 
904,bcnv t)iQy w«re ^n^wered^ wiU find in the Fc^ 
dei;^^ ^IC^W a^d, aatiMactory instruction. Th? 
stu4y ^ t^ wofflb^ nm;^ form sfi essential part of 
^ 4ffl>^<?^ Stetes?Ran*, PoUticiws, indeed^ 
of eyery oountry, wiU here discover piaterial^ in 
thpscigiK^ of governme^^ weU worthy their at? 
tentica^T— jtsqience, of 2^11 Othiers. the mpst intesresti 
ing to mankind) as it most deeply concerns bu^ 
man happiness* The Federalist contains princi- 
]^ that m^ be remembered and studied witjh 
adv^intage by all classes of men, in other countries 
than ourown, and in other ages than that in which 
we live. The people of America alone have af- 
forded the example of a republic purely r^resen- 
tative. In this work it wiU appear, that this form 
of government has been weU un^derstood, and 

* To the honour of our country, the respectable Col- 
lege In Providence, Rbode-Iflland, has introduced the' 
F^BERALMT into the course of academic studies, as coi^-. 
tsdning the best commentary on the principles of free 
government that can be found. It were well had other 
seminaries followed this example. The best results might 
be expected, if those who are to direct the future desti- 
nies of Oiis vast empire, were early made lieimiliar wkh 
pd^<^ tnttto^ so clear, practical, and demonstratire. 
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fliorou^y developed ; and if, unfortunately, the 
expariment wtach we have made should hei^eafta* 
fail, vain will be the attempt to renew amilar sys- 
tems ; for no reascmable hope cm be entertained, 
that more correct notions on this subject wffl pre- 
vail than are here exWbited.^' 

*^ Pacific^s Is from the pen of the same en- 
lightened statesman, who was the chief author of 
the Federalist. These essaysi were written in de- 
fence of the first leading step which our govern- 
ment took to preserve the neutrality it continued 
to maintam during the late transatlantic conffict, 
which seems to have annihilated the minor pow- 
ers (^ Eurc^, and has diajken the civffized 
world.^' 

**Now that the storm has passed over, and the 
angry and tumultuous passions which at Aat 
time agitated our country, have in some measure 
sub^ded, these papers \^1 be read with pleasure 
and prcAt, by the intelligent man of every party. 
Candour will probably wonder, that any one 
shoidd have doubted of the fitness of those mea- 
sures which this writer has so ^y advocated, and 
which experience has so forcibly proved to have 
been the best adapted to the interests of the coun- 
try. In what condition should we now have 
been, had our government given way to the en- 
thusiasm which at that time swelled the bosoms 
of our countrymen in favour of the French re- 
volution? If it had been suflferedto pursue its 
own course, we should have been hurried into a 
war which would have added us to the victims of 
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fidly and perfidy, which have been produced as 
weU by Gallic alliance, as by Gallic conquest 
Every oonsidei^e man will therefore admire die 
wisdom whidb foresaw so dreadful a conse- 
quence, and the firmness which guarded us from 
it, by arresting at once the BMd career of popu- 
har delusion/' 

While Publius and Pacificus serve to keep in 
just remembrance two very important events in 
the his^»7 of our country, the ^^ official reports" 
of the first Secretary of the Treasury^ will form 
a sort of text^book for his successors du*ough 
distait ages. Indeed, wherever the principles 
of free government are rightly understood, and ra- 
tional liberty is rationally enjoyed, «tbere will the 
memory ^id the writings of Hamilton be conse- 
crated in the aflb^tions ci an enlightened and 
admiring people. Legislators, Statesmen, and Fi- 
nanciers, will draw wisdom from this fountain ; 
and posterity, long, long after the pigmy race of 
philosophicsd dreamers and visionary politicians 
shall have sunk into oblivion, will rise up smd 
call him blessed. 
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PUBLIC CREDIT. 



Treamry Department^ Jan. 9, 1790, 

JL HE Secietaiy of the Tieasuiyi in obedience to 
the resolnticHi of the House of Representatives, of 
the twenty-fin^ day of September last, has, during 
&e lecesd of Congress, applied himself to the Cixisi- 
deration of a proper plan for the support of the Pub- 
lic (kedit» with all the attention which was due to 
the authority ctf the House, and to the magnitude of y 

Uie object. 

In the discharge of this duty, he has lelt, in no 
«nidl degree, the anxieties which naturally flow 
from a just estimate of the difficulty of the task, from 
a well-founded diflGLdence of his own qualifications 
far executing it with success, and from a deep and 
s^mn conviction of the momentous nature of the 
truth contained in the resolution under which his 
invest^ations have been ocmducted, <^ That an ade^ 
quote piovision for the support of the Public Credit 
is a matter of high importance to the honour and 
piosperUy of the United States*" 

vol., I. . B 
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' With an ardent desire that his well-meant enAsa* 
yours may beconducire to the real advanti^e of thia 
bation ; and with the utmost deference to the Bupe- 
tior judgment of the House, he now respectfally 
submits the result of his inquiries and reflecticnis, to 
their indulgent construction. 
' In the opinion of the Secretary, the wisdom of thtf 
House, in giving their explicit sanction to the prcv 
position which has been stated, cannot but be ap- 
plauded by all, who will seriously consider, and 
trace through their obvious consequences, these 
plain and undeniable truths : 

That exigencies are to be expected to occur, in 
the affairs of nations, in which there will be a neces- 
sity for borrowing : 

" That loans in times of puMic danger, especially 
jfrom foreign war, are found an indispensable 16- 
source, even to the wealthiest of them : 

And that in a country, which, like this, is possess- 
ed of little active wealth, or in other words, littte 
mcHiied capital, the necessity for that resource must^ 
tn such emergencies, be proportionably uigent. 

And as on the one hand, the necessity for bor- 
rowing in particular emergencies cannot be doubted^ 
so on the othet, it is equally evident, that to be aMe to 
borrow upbn good termsy it is essential that the cr&> 
dit of a nation should be well established. 

For when the credit of a country is in any ^egteit 
questionable, it never Mis to give an extravagant pre- 
jodium, in one shape or another, upon all the loans it 
has oceaStoA to malTe. Nor does the evil end here; 
the sa[me disadvantage must be sustained upon whai- 
ever is to be bought on terms 6f future payment. » 

From this constant necessity bf boftomng and #iqfu 
ing deafi it is eai^ to coiDcelve how immensely iJb^ 
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oi a Qiitkm, in a oouxae o£ timet wUlbe 
wmsgfii hy an unaound sta^ of the publk qredit* 

ToaMenpt toieiMU«esate:tJie<k>]|qpUoat^ TaiaeQr 
^ niiicl4e& in the. whole systemoC the social econo* 
flgrt which proceed &om a neglect of themaxiow that 
uphold public credit, and justify the solicitude vm$ 
nj&s^Mf the Housje on this point, would be au im- 
ffoper intrusion pn their time apd patience. 
. In so stiong a light, nevertheless^ do they appear 
to the Secietary, that (m their due observance at the 
present critical juncture, materially depends, in his 
judgment, the individual ai)d aggregate prosperity 
of thedLtizens ol the United States : their relief from 
the emtmrrassments they now experience ; their cha- 
jacter as a people ; the cause of good government. 
. If the maintenance of public credit, then, be truly 
so important, the next inquiry which suggests itself 
is, by what means it is to be effected : — ^The ready 
answer to which question is, by good faith, by a 
punctual performance of contracts* States, like in- 
dividuals, ^ho observe their eng4ge$nents, are res* 
pected and trusted : while the reverse is the fate of 
those, who pursue an opposite conduct. 

Every breach of the public engagements, whethec 
irom choice or necessity, is in different d^ees hurt- 
fill to public credit. When such a necessity does 
truly exist> the evils of it are only to be paUiated 
Iqr a BcrupukMis attention on the part, of the govem- 
meHj to carry the violation no further than the ne- 
cessity: absolutely requires, and to manifest, if the 
natiure of the case admit of it, a sincere disposition 
to make rq^alinn, whenever circumstances shall 
permit. But with eveiy poei^ible mitigation} credit 
laiist suffer, and uumerous mischiefs ensue. It is 
iMpefolf .IMfibly important, when an appearance ol 
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QOMfliilf ieemi tofieif opoia die piriUte eowtelli^ 
that tlwjF thould examiM w«ll iii raditf«Md b# 
TgfitUeAy atsmad^ tint theie &i oo oietkod off em^ 
»g kom it, bdbie they yieU to its snggeftioiis,' 
For tbovgh it oaonot mtelf be affitmed, t}mt oocft* 
aioiis bare newr existed* ot iMjr not exist, in wMek 
TJobtiona of the fnihifo faith, in tbk letpeot, Bate m^ 
evitable y yet there is gfeat reasov to believe, Hm^ 
Ihey exist fer leis frequently tiuui pfeoedents lodi- 
cate; and are oftenest either j^teteoded thioiig:ii 
levity, OT W8»t of fomness, ot apposed thiottgh wMit 
of knowledge. Eapedients might often have been. 
devised to offset, oonsistratfy with good bith^ wha^ 
has been done in contravention of it* Those who 
ave most commonly cieditcMrs of a nation, are, g^ie^ 
rally ^aloBg, enlightened men ; and there ate sig- 
nal examples to warrant a oonclusion, tthat wh^i a- 
candid and fair appeal is made to them, ^bey.wiO^ 
m^erstand their tree interest too well to lefine 
their conemrence in such modifioatioaB ol tliak 
claims, as any real necessil^ may demand* 

While the observance ctf that good &itht whiehl 
is the basis of puUic ofedit, k recommeaded bf the 
stroi^est incbicements of political expediency, it is 
enfofced tgr ccm^leratioM of stiiU greater autibonty^ 
Theie aie argun^nis for it, which vest om the immn* 
table piinciples cf moral obligatioa : ^d in pro* 
porticm as the mind is disposed to eontemflate^ in 
the Older of FrovMosoe, an. intimBle eonnexkift b&i 
tween piUic vJstue and public han^iness, will i^ilt 
repugnaoicy to a viobtion of those principles. 

This f^e^;icHi derives additional stse^gA from 
the nature of Hhe debt Gt the United States. It was 
the price of liberty. The MQi ef Annoica has beSK 
repeatedly pledged far it, and with solanaMes^Khni 
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gtw^ p e wM w farce to die oMiBrtioiu Tteve in in- 
AMdMMKUi toMgiettlMt it Ins not hidievto been 
kept; that ttet MoeMtiet of Uie vtr, OTntyiiiwig 
lAA iiMtperiettCf in tbe 8id>je6ts of finance^ pKMluo* 
eAtiiffeDt inteotions; and fthit die mibseq^aeat fe* 
iMt bts botn a oontioned fic^ae ot negative viofai* 
#(Hi, or noft-oompiiaoce. But a duniatttioD of this 
iegtet aiAM imn tibe refleolion^ (hat tlie lint aeven 
ytsoB liav# «Ekiblled an eamcat and uaifcMcm ^flbit^ 
on the part of the gotrenunent of the union, to lo* 
teieve tbemlional ciedit, bf dcnng justice to tlui 
creditors of the nation ; and tliattheenybarrassments 
of a defective oonstittition, wfaieh defeated this laud* 
aide effort, have ceased. 

From this erid^ioe of m favourable dispositioD, 
given by tte fomer govemment, the instituticm of 
a new one, clothed with powers competent to calling 
Ibrth the retovices of the community, has ezeited 
oonespoiident expectations. A geneml belief ao« 
omdbigiy jnevaib, that the ciedit of the United 
Itoites will quieidy be established on the firm foun- 
datkm of mi effaetoal provision for the existing ddbt. 
Tte iixfiutDee, wUoh diis has had at home, is wit* 
aemed by the rapid increase that has taken place in 
the marlMtrvahie of the poUic securities. From 
Jmnmry to November, t^ey nose tlmrty«th«ee and a 
lUid per cent, and from that period to this time^ 
Aey have rlseBi fiftjr per cait mora And the in^ 
tet^^eooe hom ahnad announoes efiJeots proportion* 
ahfy lAvonrable to our natiGaad credit and cona^ 
quence. 

It mmw^ but meiift paitimihir Bm^Aonf that 
amai^ (Hfleselves : the most enli^tened friends of 
gMd go^enmmit are those, whose expectatios» aie 
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To justity and pteserve thdir ooofideMe; in pf% 
iftote the imteBmns reapectaUlUy of the AsaeA^m 
name; ta answer tke calls <tf jostice; to rqsloie 
landed property to its due value; to tmwjk mm 
lesouices both to agrioultme and oommerooi toco- 
ment more olosefy the union of the statea; lo ad4 
to their security against foreign attack.; ^.astablial^ 
public Older on the badiis of an ups^hl and Ub^M^ 
policy .-^These aie the gieat and invaluahle ends ta 
be secured) by a proper and adequate pfovisiofiiy al 
the present period^ for the support of public credit. 

To this provision we are invited) notonjy by the 
general oonsiderationft» which have baennoticedt but 
by others of a more particular nature. It will pio< 
eure to ev^y oluss of the eommunily . some importaiA 
advantages^ and remove some no less imppitanit dis- 
advantages. 

The advantage to the public creditors frooi tht 
Increased value of that part of their j»operty wUck 
constittites the public debt, needs no expkaatioou / 

But there is a coinequence of thisi less obvious 
though not less true, in whidi every other ctiisea 
is interested. It k a well-known fiict, that in Cfmat 
tries in which the national d^t is pioperly fuffiM» 
and an object ci established confidence, it amM^eiS 
most of the purposes of money. Transfers of stock 
or puMk> debt, are there equivalent to paymenfm in 
specie; or in other wcmkIs, stock, in the {mnoipal 
Ixansikstions of business, passes cucrent as specie.-^. 
The same thing would, in all pndwbility, ha|q^ 
here, under the like ciroumstances. 

The benefits of this ace yadcus and ob^dous.—- 
' l^irst. Trade is extended by it; because there is 
a laifer oipital to carry it on, and the merchmt can 
^t the same time aSotd to trade for smaUer ppEifila; 
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m ^ stock, wlitch when miemployed, brings him 
to an interest from the governmmit, serves him ttim 
m mmey, when he has a call lor It in his CGinine& 
eial- operations. 

Secondly. Agriculture and manufactures are also 
fromoted by it; for the like reason, that move oapi^ 
tal can be commanded to be employed in both ;'aBd 
because the merchant, whose enterprise in foreign 
Hade giv^es to them activity ami ^ctension, has 
greater means for enterprise. 

Thirdly. The intetest dF money will be lowered 
by it; fov this is always in a ratio to the quanti^ 
^ money, and to the quickness of cimulatioti. This 
eiiGumstanee will enable both the puUic and in^ 
^Hvidimls to bonow on easier and cheaper t^ms. 

And from the eomlHaation of these effscts, ackli^ 
tional aids will be fumislied to labour, to indostfy» 
md to arts of ev^ kind. 

' Bui tiiese good effects of a public debt ate only 
to be looked for, when, by being well funded, it haa 
acquired an adeyuiOe and siaMe value. Till then. 
It has rather a contrary t^idency. The fluctuatlai 
mA insecurity incident to it in an unfunded states 
leoder it a mere oommodi^, and a- precarious onG» 
As such, being only an objeet of oocasional and fm^ 
licalarspeeulatioA, all the money apfilicid to it, isao 
much diveated from the more useful obaonel^ of 
ekoulation, for which the tiiiag itself affoals no sub^ 
stitQte : So that, in fact, one serious inoonvenienoe of 
an upfiindeddebtisi that it ooAtributea to tho^Mariity 
of money. , \ 

This distinedoci, which haft been little, if at aU^ at- 
leaded to, is of the gKaitest mooieiit. It involvcB a 
(laestkm imme^tely interepting to every part of 
tine ii^wwtoily ; wh^ 19^40 other tiiw tlns^Wha^ 
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thfar the publia debt, by a piovi«ati iot it on txm 
l^jndples, shall be wtod&tei a mMiiut€ for mooefi 
or whether, by beiag leftaa It i«tor by being pm- 
yided for in such a maimer as will wound those 
IpdM^les, and des|«oy ooafideiice,it shall be sufiiei*- 
ed to eoBtinne, as it. is, a pemicioui drain of oo^ 
t»BhireDi.the ehaimels of paDduetiFe industry? 

Tlie effect which the funding of the pttUic dO^ 
onright ponoiples, would have upon landed prc^ 
perty, is one of the circumstanoes attending mioh ai| 
terangetnent, which has been least adverted to, 
ihbiqrh it desetves the most particular attention. 

The present depreciated state of thtt species of pccK 
fextf is a seiious calamiQr. The value of cultivated 
landS) inmostof the stateif hasfidlen^incethesevolsb 
licmifoes 3S to4K>per oent^ In thpsefurthest wo^ the 
daesease is still rnose cutsideKaUew Indeed, if the 
r^mentations) ccmtinnally leoeived from that quae* 
ter, may be ciedited, lands thare will command no 
prieewlikdimay m^ be deemed an almost total sa^ 
eriioe. 

This daciease in the valoe of lands, oc^iht, in e 
gieM measure, to be^Mbuted to the scarcity of mo- 
n^.-*Ooiisequently, whatemprnduoes ui mtgrnash 
Mlo^ of Ae monied oi^tal of the countiy, must 
lurre a propertiemd eC^ in raisii^ that vahie. The 
bmmioial tendeney e( a fundeddebt, in this rnqpeot, 
has been nsMrifested by Ae most decisive experience 
in €h?eat>Btiftafa; 

The prepcieltofs of lauds would not mdy feel tlm 
beneSl of this merease in the value of their proper 
1y, and ef a mom fmmftt and better sale, w^sm tbqy^ 
had oceseion to aeU$ bf^ the naoessily of seUiflg 
would be itsdf gready ifimiiiished. As the same 
cause would contribute to the facility of loans, there 
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kijtemini to bsdOeVe that such of them as are indebt^ 
ed woald b^ able* thioagh that lesoiuce^ tosatirfjr 
iheif iBOTeitrgfeiit.cieditoisu . 
. It oi^ihti&otlhow^ver to ht expected^ that theaA 
fvntages,' desmbed as Hkelj to zesult from fundiog 
Ifi!? public debt, would be ihatantaiieous. It might 
Kiqifhe tome lUie tb biing tbe vaidebf stodc tor its 
ftatatat level, and to. attach to it that fixed coofl* 
den6e, Trffich is liecenaif to its quality aa money* 
Yet the late lapid lise ol the public securities en^ 
eoumgesan expedtation^ that the progress of stock 
fo tbe durable point, iHIl be much more expedl^ 
fbus thacn could haive been fiDre!ieen« Aild as in th^ 
mean time it will be increaduig in value, tircre ifl 
room to conclude, that it will, horn the outset, ao^ 
srttrer mkmy of the purppses in contramplation. Parti* 
cUarly it seems to:be porobiMe) that bom dreditoiS) 
ttho are not themselv^ necessitous, it will early 
Meet with a; ready ree^ptidn kx payment of Mbt^ at 
its torrent price. 

BhviAgiiow taken a concise view of .Ate induce^ 
ments to a proper provirion for the public debt, the 
next inquiry which presents itself is, what ouj^t to 
be the nature of such a provkion? This requires 
stmie pielimiiwy diBOiBsioBs* 

It is agreed <m all hands, that that part of the 
^MM; widch has been contracted abroad, and is de>- 
Imraiiabted the foreign dete^ ought. i» be provided 
for, accdiding to the ptecise terms of the contmoie 
l^tii^ ia it; The diicusdeu^ whMi cu arke, 
U ter e fa ie, will have reference essemlalty to the do- 
mestic part of it, or to that whieh has been coMnol^ 
adat U^me. It is to he regretted, timt th^nre is not 
Ae «mie unanimity of senttment on thto pan, as on 
tke^ther. 

VOL. I. e 
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' The S act gttty has toor iiiach-dclbiMe ftr^te 
-cfisoiGBB of eirefy patlof tli#€oamiiilly,iiot to bane 
observed one, whieh has^ mose^tma onoe, laade Ms 
appearaneein the public priote, aad wkieh is oecih 
^ffionaUj' to be met with in eoMeraation. It in* 
^Tolvies this, question, whediaf adiseriminaition imgiut 
jgK>t.to be made b^ween origioal hold^B el the4mb* 
Jtte securities, and present possessDza^ bjr pinolttse? 
Those who advooaie a disoitainatioa, axe ibr nsakhiS 
a ftiU piori^km far the seourities of the &cbi», «t 
their nominal value; but contend, that the latter 
oaglit:to reoave no moie than the cost to t^ooMind 
the interest : And the idea is s<wetia»» suggmtoA 
i»f oudaas good the fHflfefeneato tjie fMfimitiire^pot' 
aessor* .1 •; 

. In. fiurouf of this soheme^it isidieged, that it 
.ivmild be nmeasoiiaUe to pay twenty ahiUlogs in 
>th64Kmnd,.to one who hadnot given nK»o. for it 
..^laa three or. fimc And if is adblad, that U fnooU 
>he hard to aggravate thp imislM^Mie of the ifint 
aomier, who, probably thdaMtgjh necesa^, parted witii 
Jiis piopeity. ^ so great a Iobs, by. oHigipghiqi lo 
^caoi^rilmte to thpfooit of the.peison wjbo hadjyiecii- 
lated on his disteeases« 

7 The Seoieftaiy, after ths aoi^ aiatuxe EsAecdWQ on 
i$h# ttree^ of tjiis aigument, is induoed^to .i^ect the 
;49fuMplK9 l|.ooniAU)s,.8s.|9v^Uy tin^isi^and4iiippIJIJ!9; 
'^as^highljr iiyii«k»iis«»^rw to the.oiig^LhgJftos^of 
^ftaMMmomAm^^n^9» rmmmM toffoUiooapdk^ 
s .It'iadiif^ns^eiil^^^ith ji^oe^ heofl»i9ef.iii IjbMufft 
opteoi^itiia^i bnach. U ; oonUnc^ nt viol«|iqii of t|p 
lin^iifeila fair pmohstw^^ . r.^.u-- i. . : -^^ -ti 
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il^llieiWiflty' asRignabie, in, Ait Hie pi^ptie^yr 
may be eMe to make use of Im profierty, by tiUing 
inform maeh m It mmf be xw^rtk im thematM^ and 
^iat4iM^ Imyet Mqr be 5a>^ ia tlie pwcb^ 

Bpery buyer, llKfefoie, stsodi examiy ia the {daee 
#f ike s^kaM^lutt ^e same T%lit with Urn to the 
Ideiiiletfl aam expseMd in the seemity ; and haTiag 

^aoquked that right hj iair fmiohafie, and m ccMnferoir 
ity W tbe mig^xM agreemMi bM tntention ^^ 
ganMsmat^ hm daim €ttiik>t be dh^puied mAxm^ 
aaantfeat injustioe^ 

That he is to b^cori^eted ad a &ir jnnchjEafor, 
4Pi8ali& ftood thb: Wte^erer neoesiity the sciter 
a^ have Ix^ii under, waaoe<»8ioiiedlrfr dte govern- 
ment, in not making a proper pi^ision for its ddbls* 
The buyer IfiKt no ^^emy in it, atodthec^^Dre ought 
&ot to suffer. He is not even ohaigeeble with hav- 
ing taken an undue advanta^: He paid what iJk 

"oomMKU^ wis wwth in Hm mashet, and took the 
ihAs0t rrimbmfseAiettt tqpon hittscUE. lie of comae 
gave a Mr e^piivalent, and otightto reap the bane* 

4tof^ his hazard; a iMZttrdwlsich wnsfiurfsBVi in* 
considerable, and whieh, perhqps, tinned on little 
less j^ian a revolution in govamfient. 

TIttit thecmse^.thbie who purted ii4th their seoo^ 
ritierftem neeesBity, is a haid one, cannot be ^mML 
INit JVEhsEtever ^nq^idnt itf in^ny, orelaia o^ 
th^ lE»y hitve, TtspettB tS^govMBBittit solely. Thay 
havenot only tetitfng to object to^he paMOM wim q^ 
tteve&Oittr ^necessities by giving th^n dierctMent 

^ee <tf iheir property, but ahay Mir even uwlerM 
impMed eondiladn to coambale 4o Ae reiwbmw? 

"^Khentf^Htlidee petacfeu. -"Sfaiy^ Intfsw, thit by the 

«ierfiMHef*^he ' era^faeif <«^h"^MiMiel«r«8, 4he pubtfe 
«weri|NiniM» «^ pay to tltoic to wh««ii thiey sbooJd 



tktm^ ml tfaa^ us oi(ixeiHrx)£ Hie UoblKl tSti^te^t 
ik9^w^m to vbttrtheif ipiopoatirtiof^tlirQDiildbti'' 
tioo for tbmt prnpon. TUi, bj Ihr «t- of liiiigiii 
lieiil;, O m fijmi A y mgage to ido ; i^ tf^^jr iMiEan 
e^miUkAy cmUnotvivithiiitegirity-orgwAM 
mfiiae to da tt« wMoitt iiie o of i t of tinirl» 

fiiit thoilgli many of tlpe original holAeni sold fiMt 
2)Mes8%r it does not loUow^ thftt tlifa ^mr ite^etae 
With all of them. It may ivell be auppbsod/tiMBfc 
fame of t^emdUi iteitliertlmii^wMtdfQtaidete* 
itt an eventual {novistoni or fiom -die ^alhoemfllita «f 
Sam fooficable sptsotttekw. Hknr shall these difoK 
eMelanes te<liM:^to(liiiaiiid|rom^ How 

Slmll it be ascertained, in any cssie, that the laomj^ 
i^iieh the ofigioai holder dbtaloeA for .Ms imaaiA/tft 
W^ ttot more beneficial to Mm, than if he had itM it 
teethe piseseoft ttee, tor avail Mmsirif of the pnairioa 
nMeh #hail be BflRie? How dndl it be knoini^ 
#iMlieii if the^pMEohai^ had ^t^asftoftsihhwemesf 
in seme otiher ^way, he would not be ia a beiti^Sritiv- 
ftthHi, Aan by havfng applied it in the pos^ne ef . 
seemities, though he sbtmld now seedmrthMr^ fiffl- 
iMMuitf And if ^Mather ef these- tidogs loati be/ 
Immm, howshiall it bedfetennined whedier a dift>' 
NhitoJIiDn, jndependeiiifc'of the besaeh et cdatonl^ 
ireiM Qetdo-areatiiirft^ pq^ri^soas; and if -ft. 
iMidAed aeoB|$NBBBaitiliii to'tfee pilittliv^ pfopti^Ani; 
tifliirid net glte thmu an adraaiage, to wddth thi^f 
had no eatable pretension? , . j - Vi 

'4[««ay^«¥«^ he iaiii^tiiad, aMs that these Me not 
mtatii^ faiitaliMs^ io which tedi«kiaids,' t^ged hf 
a present neetssily^'pUted iritbthe secmilies^ieetii«»^ 
e4 by tlK^si tern the pttbfic, and ahoiftly iftes le^ 
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JM iMk fibdltliqrbfrd«[iiifKlofitelaAuimir 
r thqi tort minffwuifrd to wmum ^»fro9i- 



l^p|]F<teBB0lvai inOout mdf anftctanoopbMrtto 
Jn^dttfpe of a itntiisttiiation, eren on the ooft tub- 
tile calcidatfoiiB of equity, abttractod item the oUfk 

^ 'Hlw'lVfioaltleB tooef mgalatiag tiit detdk of a 
|iNti inrthat pm^ose, wlAoh would have evan tlrti 
MaMioce of equity^ would be fraud UuMMe. it 
tti^i#irtl-bad0Ubtadwliieth^ihe3rwoaM nathato- 
ranmintaUe, and leplete arUJi susk abnudtas weH 
aa taeqhitabia •aoDBOQimDat, as to divgoft ^fan tlie 
pscqpoaetis of 4ia sMuioia. 

Jfaiaapeeimaaof itscapiiairat opemtiM, it will 
besidfeimt tonoliqatlieajbet it WMikUbaroiipaB 
tw& jpeHKffi% w1n> bh^^ ba aupposad two jean ago ta 
Law pokokased, aack, aeaaritiea at time ddiliiigafii 
ttofo«id,a]id esa of OM^to leti^ tiuae bcmgin 
by am till tke ^ytefiiaiiiattm should take piaae) 
tike oihar to haw pasted with dMaa faooght by hoai, 
witMb a 3aoafl]ipatt,at idiie afailUaga. The foram^ 
who had iMd most aonfideiioe is Ae gaveniBMBi^ 
wdtttd in thlft aaae, only laoeife at the iala.af Itaoa 
OHlli^ aad tha^iMeMM ; ivdnle the hUter^ wlw hai 
had leasoaafldeiMe, woahl leaaire^^br %okot'9$i» Urn 
ihf ^fUmmmgff ^tUmrtgtoci aina aUUit«s» Md fell 
representative, sumdbtg in his places would* be mA' 
tied to a lifce rate. 

qPhe^iaipoltey af a dko ri aa jm i rta n lasidts b rnm im 
^dnitenrtioiW) ODe^ that it proaeeda upoaa piiiial^ 
^detHMtlva ef tiMitf^M^of'tl^ P«Mt^^M«^or 
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tiie semrUg qf inmrfier; the otlw^ 4iuit as'iidi oii 
this accounttas beoauae it indmintt humck^iMSi^ 
it mndeiB pioperty in ike imads ius nlmMB^ tibn* 
aequently iadttcmleiuleiB todemaoda liiglM^pr^ 
mium.fiof what th^ l&adi md pteAwcm eveqr olhilr 
Ammvenieiieeof a bad«tale of pabHc.oitttt. - ^ 

It will be peiceived at fint sight, thai 4ie tmol^ 
leafale qoalit; of 8toofc» ia eaiential to Ifei o|^eKa&A 
At wmegr ; and that thiadepandftontheldaaoli 
l^etefleoimty to the tmrnfopeef and. a Sam^i 
aiooythat jqo diaiiBetion oan^' in any < 
As flude betwem honiand the oi^Uial ptoftietot^-^ 

The preoedent of an inaraaiMi of t^is fondameQlal 
.principle, would of course tend to^eprivfi tiie ombh 
munity.of an acfarantage, vith/whkih no tempoiaqr 
flaviBg eonki bear the ieaat oonqpenaon. 

And it will as readily be peieeived, that tfceaaaie 
^ause would opeiate a dinnnuliciii of Ite nine oC 
aloisk in the Irands oi the firsi, as well as of evtgf 
other, bildi^^ The piiee whidi any man, vfkm 
idiouMtiiiclhse to poich^e, wouU be willini^ ti>giM 
Ibc it, would be in a compouttd ratio to the intani 
4iate pioit it afforded, iumL the ch^Ke ^ tiia 
.eomwuuoe of hia piefit. If tbeie was masfpm&i^ 
be afisr haeaid id tbe lattcir^ the jriak wmM he lahaft 
into .the calculatioD, and ^hei: there wottld beoi^ 
pumhase at all^ or it would b^at afrnfiavi^Mahif 
iesapriee* < -^ 

For this diminution of the value of ^ocfc,' e^etf 
pmran, ipho^dmiid be about^tojcnd to the gia^iwn^ 
nient, would demand oompenaatioii ; and wmM adA 
to the actual ^di&n^nce between the nowoal! and 
the jnariwt value^ anequivaleiUfoK die dbaneeirf 
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wbi^, in a preeariens sMe of 
jiihlio credit^ is ahrays to be taken kito the aooMmt; 
^* Cmcy: ocnpeiai^ioQ of this sort, it is eritoiti 
.HcMld hataun absolute loss to the ^vemsasat. 

> In jAe preeedio^ dneiission of the inipoliey of a 
#ip]iBriQftti«i»the iojuiioiis tendeocy^ of it to those 
iRkoeoDtuauete be tte holders of the secnrities thef 
xecdvel' ffom. f3» government, has been expkined^ 
iio^uigDeed be added on thki head, except, that 
lAisisafiracMitionai, asid interesting tight, in whieli 
tiM iatjustiee of the measaxemay be seen* It would 
lto% xmly divest present prc^rietdrs, by purchase, of 
Aei^its lAey had ac^red nnder the sanetiion oC 
pitbttoCijhth; b«t it would depxeeiate the piop»^ of 
Iflm^fieiPRming ^ginal hoidersw 
, ( Xtisr equally unnecessary to add any thing to what 
ims bemi abeady said^ to demonstrate tl^ £alal in- 
ILueoGe, which the pnndi^eof discnminatkiB wmUk 
jbai»s cA the pui^ credit. 

%. Butlhei9eis stiU a point in view in which it wiM 
aiMP^ar, perhaps, even more exceptionable, than ia 
tithar of. the Imner : It would be r^i^;&ant to an 
^x^pttes pcorision <tf the Gcmstitution of the United 
«iitiites. This provisuai is, that. «< all debts contract- 
•d,.and esgi^emeats entesed into, befc»e the adop- 
4ida^t that Constittftkm, shall be as valid ^;aimt 
tte United States under in as under tihe conisdeMr 
tion ;'' which amounts to ^ eoii8titutlonal.rati£c»lioo 
fClithftoeiitraeta lespecling the debt, in the state m 
which th^ existed under the confederaticm. Aai, 
fesorting ti> lihat atandard, th^e can be no dotbt, 
^Aiatthe lighis c^assigaeea and c»igiaal hoM ew aaun t 
Jba^conAAerai as equaL 

^ In eq^oding thus fully the principle of discdUiri^ 
Wtiw> tii6)JeGvetU|r i^hiipjpir imeiectiBgrthatlie 
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is Gblf the adtoeate of wfa^t has been aheMjrsano^ 
tlcmed by th^ fomaal and express antliKiftty of tte 
gbvemmeni 6f the Unidii, in tli^se emphatic tenHs^^ 
<< The retnaitifa^ class of ciedltc^ (say Congibis, fm 
tfi^lr circular addriess to the istates, of the 26tli of 
April, 17{3,) is composed, partly of such of oar M^ 
iDWJcitizem as originally lent to the puUic the use of 
their funds, or have ^ce manifested nmi c^deme 
&! their couhtry, by receiMn^ transfers from tM 
lenders; and partty of thbse whose property hfti 
b^n either advanced or assmned fbr the pofolfc seai^ 
tice. To (Escrininate the merits of these sev^wl 
ileseriptions of creditors, would be a task eqoalif 
iiniiecessary and invidious. If the voice of humane 
ity plead more loudty in favour of soine than of 
others, the voice of policy, no less thafi of jtistfcey 
pleads in favour of all. A wise natio^ wffl neVet 
permit those who relieve the wanti of their cottcttr^y 
or who rel^ most on its /uVA, its JlrmnesSf and its te^ 
imirceSi ^hen cither of them is distniiited, t6 sufter 
by Che event •• 

The Secretaty, concluding that a dbcrimimitiim 
betwci^ii the ditfevent classes of orators at tht 
tJiiited States, cannot vKtb propriety be made^ p&d^ 
CeedB to examine #hether a diff^nce ought to bo 
j[>ermitted to fdmtdn between iMln and anbtHer di^ 
s»cription of pubfic creditbts-^those of the iUMs ^ 
flividually. ' 

The Secretary, afiteir mature reflection on tHIi 
point, entertains a full conviction, that an assu'nijp^ 
tioH of the debts of the particular states by the 
uinon, and a like ptbvision for them, as fbr thds^ <tf 
the union, will be a measure of Sound policy and 
substantia justice. 

It would, in the opinion of the Secr^tai^^, cont^ 
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bute» m.aa eaiinent.degiee, to an osderlyi stable, 
and satisfactory arrangement of the natkmal finai^ 
oes. 

Admittingt as ouglit to b^ the case,. that a provi* 
sioA must be made in some way or other for the en* 
tire debt; it will follow, that no grater revenues 
will. be. required, whether that provision be, made 
wholly by the United States, or partly by them, and 
partly by the states sepaiately. 

The principal question then must be, wheth^ 
siich a provision cannot be more conveniently and 
effectually made, by one geneial plan issuing front 
oneautiiarity, than by different plans originating in 
different authorities ? 

In the first case there can be no competition for 
resoiooes ; in the last, there must be such a compe- 
tition. The consequences of this, without th4^ 
greatest caution, on both sides, might be interfering 
regulations, and thence collision and ccmf usion : P«^ 
ticular branches of indusUry might also be oppressed 
by it. "^he most productive objects of revenue are 
jK>t nomeious. £ither these must be wholly ^n^ 
grossed by one side, which might lessen the efficacy 
p! the provisions by the other ; or both must have 
Ipcourse to the same objects in different modes, 
which might occasion an accumulation upon them> 
beyond what they could. properly bear. If this 
jjhould not haj^en, the caution requisite to avoiding 
it, would prevent the revenue's deriving the full 
benefit of each object. The danger of interference 
mad of .eicess would be apt to impose restraints very 
Hufiiendly to the complete command of those resour** 
oes, which are the most convenient ; and to compel 
the having recourse to others, less eligible in thett'' 
selves, and less agreeable to the communis* 
vox. r. p 
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Tbe diffimUy of an effectual xoiiWMcl^of,,^; 
public resooroea, iii.oftfle of separate ffovmom fqi 
Ihe debt, may be seea ia anotlier aod perhaj^, n^te 
itinHnfi; light. It would wtuiaUar bai^^en tliat dif- 
flMrent states froTn looai comoderationsi would* ii^ 
imoe ianUuiceB, ha^i^ reooune to different otgects ; Ui 
Olh^s, tottesameobjecto, ia diffeo^t degrees*. Coi: 
ffoouring tfae funds of whidi they stood iu oeedi 
it is easy to concei^^ how tbia diveiaity Wiwl4^ 
affect the age^cefpftte revenue of the oouutry. By 
the supposition, articles which yielded a full sqpply 
ta some states, would yield notiiiiD^, or aa iqsuffi- 
bient produatin othars; and hemse the jHiblipn^ 
venue would not deriye the fidi b^iefil of those ai^ 
tides, fiom state leflrulations: neithor coidd tbe 
^teficiencies be maile goodby.tlioseof the imioa* U 
is a provision of tfae national ooostiltation* that ^ aU 
\3tfties, imposts, and exciaesir sball jbe umfcnn 
thmu^hout the United States/' And ^ tbd 9$mt 
Yal government would be undera neoesaity»fram4vKi^ 
.lives of poliisy^ of paying rei^afd to.tha duty wbiojll 
may have been previously imposed upaB.any artipto* 
tliouik^hbut in a single state; it.wcHild be conatraiur 
W, either to i^frain wholly from any further impoai- 
'tion trpou sudh ^tiole, where it had been abea^y 
iated as hie*h s» was pvoper ; or to eoi^eitsetf te 
the difference between the existing late, and:w)««t 
Ififete «rticle n^ould' reasonably bear. Thus the p9o- 
bccupancy of an article by a sin^atatOyiWoukLtead 
ft> arnest or abridfs^ the imposilicHis of tiie union^jEMi 
ibsii article. AikI as it ia suppoaeafale, that a g^reiM; 
-variety of artfeles mi^fat be {^loed in.tUs situaft^^ 
i»y 4isaiaiilararran^aneats^ the partieular sfca^i 
"ite ia 'evident, timt'tttae ag^fngate^ireveoite of* Ite 
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cottntiy: wo^M be likety to be very mmteAdiy ecm-^ 
ttacted by tbe plan of sepafiite ptovmiaDB. 

If all the public creditors receive their dues from 
one sotuce^ distribijtted with an equal haad^ thefarinx 
tetest will be the same* An^ haviag the -saaie io^ 
terests, they will unite in the support of the iaodi 
arrai^iHeBts of the govemraeDt ; as these, too^ cia 
be dMide with more cont^taieBee, where there ia ja# 
eompetitioQ : These circumstances combined, will 
ensure to the rerenae lawB a more leady and mam 
satisfiKstory executioB. 

If, on the contrary, there are distinct proi?isioBi^ 
tiiere will be distinct interests, drawing diffcfenl 
ways. ' That union and concert of views^ among the 
credilofB, wUcfa in every government is of great ioi-' 
portanoe to their seeimty, aid to that of public cjd»> 
dit, will not only, not exist, but will be likely to 
give place to mutual jealousy and opposilion : aod 
fiott this caime, the opeialion of the systems which 
may be adopted, boili by the particular states^ and 
by the union, with relation to their respeolive debtai 
will be inrdanger of being counteracted. 

There are sevecal reasons which Tender it prohft* 
foley that the situation of the state cceditors would 
be wofse than that of the creditors of the union, if 
there be 'not a national assumption of the state debts. 
%( these it will be sufficient to mention two ; one^^ 
tint a principal bmnoh of refcnue is ezqlusive^ 
vestedin the union ; the. other, that a state m^ al- 
ways be cheeked in the impositinn of taxea on aril- 
des of eonsnmptaon, irom the want of power to ev- 
.iend «the same* reguiatiee id the other states, and 
fffNftthetende^cy of partial duties toii^iire its in- 
ditetiy and eommeiee. .Shoold the state f^rcditom 
stand upon a less eligible looting than tho othdSj 



Hti»nnMtiiitlr to iwpate Aty liooUii* 4rttii qplMi- 
We a pvovifiiM lor ibuii» tXbe >iaiBtiM6 mMeM 
Huir digMtttJMtioo oi^^ht baTe, ooidd not biit <4ie« 
4iiei»pirioittly,]My^llMrtlio estdiim and4JM>«»iil» 
^ thit Ui^0i Sumei. ^ •* ' ^ 

. •HmM it is even theinttfetl <<^ the oteditoci of Aet 
Uffbrn, thiit tbiose of the indlrldM) AttitMihoUld^M? 
OMoproheiided ia a ^mtttl pvorliioii : Afljrtttempi^ 
to secure to the fotmer, either exclusive or peGuMuQ 
atratttappas, ymaHA laatemllgr hiaaad Ikeir liHeitfiti. 

Neither would it be just, thatoii^ class of- Ae pokh^ 
UfioredttoBB shootd beiiK»e fiiTouriehtditti Ihavf^ei. 
The objiots &r «irhi<aL holh desariftioiia 4^ the AeUP 
iiiereiooatia0ted, are i& the audn the satue. IndMd, 
d4|^reatfi^o£ the parthmlftr debts of thefitAteiilflV 
amentfrom aasiHuptibw by lAieiiion ae^omsl ef ^the^ 
unicw. And it is most : equitable, tiiat there should' 
bei^sameinptttureoC setfibutloBfiifalL ' < ' 

* These is an objectioii, h^^vever, io en ^msamlpAdm: 

ai ttm ^ate debto, which deserves paitiimbMr ooticie^' 

.*It B^'besu]NPi0ed^ ^hat it would iiieeea»e«hedi$*i 

&mlty of an equitable aettleiiiQBt betnem^i^en taA^ 

theUmtadStj^CB. . . > 

The priociples of thatsettlementy wh^iever they 
shall be diaoussed, will require all Hb^ flio d Bisi t ont 
aod-wisdoiii of the gov^awirat. Ia th# c^^itncNsAc^ 
the Sec^etaiy^, tbatvdkcossmH tiU furJOiet lighrlsiue' 
o^iMd, would be preHuMre. ^ ^ : 

AH, therefore, wliich he would now tMak adviM*^ 
^e^ esi tibe pciof^^te quetliaii, would be, that the 
twtwHttt ei tht '4nbtB flbs^aed «aiid f^tovided Ibr^ 
slswldbe'Clnaged to th^ roqpeeftiN^e staMs, te abid»« 
an eventual anangeioent 'Elus, Ae VWted SteiWr 
as^assipdiees 40 i:li» ciedMesti nmdd^hitFe^ak tedisptft- 

sit^e iiebt'tad^; -^ - * • « * '-^ .- . ^ : - > 'i'^^ 
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jfcit rn^^H mifltk he a salMtotkm 4&4iie*aMM^t» 
kttve b^foie '^OMai ioiie plan f <Mr the liig[!:^tfoii «f 
Mebutttft iMwdift the ubion mid its inaMheis, wliich, 
Itt t ihi i il i g ^aie ftssmoplloii <$f '^ slate dcMs, wooli 
•olisfet with eqifity; <tie Seeieteiy will mbfirtt bi 
tiris place such thoughts on the subject, as iiame^e- 
einrfedl«o Mbown ttitnd, or hem suggested to Um, 
fliMtOMipattble^in hk jndgtMBt, w&th the Md p«v 
poetA: 

Let each stale be ehaiged wAA all the noney aft- 
vaaeed to It out of the treasury ei the United States, 
Itttddated accord^ to the sperie value at the time 
€f iMcli^dttance, with interest at sit per o^t. 

Iiet it also be charged wkk the amotmt, in specie 
iidtiey^allits securities wMch shall be assomedywilii 
tte int^eat upon them, to the time when interest 
> ^diM become ptqraMe by tl^ United States. 

Let it be<Mditbd ^r 411 monies ptfd, boA mcticles 
teniefaed to the United States, and for all other ex* 
peiMHures luting the war, either towards geneml or 
particular ctefenee, whether authoiifeM or unauthdr* 
iied V^lke United States ; the whole liquidated to 
i^edie vMue, and bearing aii interest of Ax per oent« 
hha tire sererarl times at which the several payments, 
advB&ces, arid expenditures a(x^rued» 
^ Aiid'let all sumb of c6ntiiiental money now in tiie 
O^amies of the respective states, which shall be piEdd 
fafto the treasury of the United Sutes, be creditai: i^ 
specif T^ue; 

r^Upon'a statement of the accounts acooidftig te^ 
these principles, there can be little doubt, thatthft* 
laftees wouM appear in favour of all the states» 
agiilllsefHi^iHtdd States. 

To eqiudize ihd contiBnrttens of the states, let 
each be then charged with its proportion of the ag* 
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gr^ate of tboie faalances, aoeoidfi^ f& smAe Q^pitt-^ 
able jfatio, to hedevisled for that ptirj^ose. 

If the contributions should be found ftispkt>pdrliott* 
ate, the result of this adjustment woul^ be, ihilt 
iome states would be creditors, some debtois, to the 
onion* 

Should this be the case, as it will be atteddad with 
less inconvenfenec to the JTitited States^ to have iD 
{my balances to, than to reoeive them from, the pan* 
ticular states, it may perhaps be piaetfeable to effect 
tiie fbimer by a second process, in the natoire of a 
tramferof the amount of the debts of deblor staf|6ii 
to the credit of creditor states, observing the mtta 
]^ which the first apportionment shall hav^'b^a 
ttuide. 1 his, whilut it would destroy the balancii 
due from the former, would increase those due to 
the latter. These to be provided for by the Uiri^4 
States, at a reasonable itttora»i»» fa«t€u>t to be tnaw 
feiabie* . ' .^ 

- The ezpedienoy of this seeond pvoeeas mu^ 4» 
pend on a Jpiowledge of the resnlt of tbe-finti. - If 
tiie inequalities should be too great, the aoangimDent 
xaay be impracticable without unduly incieaaa^ 
the debt of the United States. But it is not likely 
that this would be the case. It is also to beiieaaajk* 
ad, tl^t though this second process might not, ufiM 
tiw principle of apportionment, bring the tlkiag.t^ 
the point aimed at ; yet it may approach so ji^eaiiy ta 
it, as to avoid essmitkilly, the embarrassment of h««i^ 
B^ oonsideiable balances to ocdlect from any«of the 
statQs« 't 

The wlH>le of thb amttgemeot, to be under .th^ 
superintendenoe of coaftmissioness, vestod vitheipiar; 
^e difcsetkm, and linai tttuhoaty. 



; Tbe^sm^cd principle of it seems to be^qidtiihlei 
fiDr it appears difficult to conceive a good reason wb; 
tbe ^ifieiises for the particular defence of a part» in a 
<M>«iaion war, should, not be a common charge, at 
well 93 .those incurred professedly for the general 
defence. The defence of each part, is that of tb§ 
whole; and unless all the expenditures are brought 
ipto. ^common mass, the tendency must be, to add 
to the calamities suffeied by being the most expos? 
•d to theKayages of war« an increase of burthens* 

This plan seems to be susceptible of no objection 
iff^mh does not belong to eveiy otber» that proceeda 
OP the. Idea of a final adjustment of accounts. Th0 
clifiAul^^f settling a satio^is oommon to alL Thitf 
Ittoat, piKibably, either be sought for in the prQpoir 
tions of the requisitions during the war, or in the 
Aeeiflion <if eommisaiofiefs appointed with jdenaiij 
famer. The rule prescribed, in the ^nstitiitioni 
with regard to representation and direct taxes,- would 
aMid^Dtly noibo. appHeable'tx) the situation o£|w» 
ties 4i8iiug!the peiiod in questkm. 
5 Tbcuexistiingd^t <tf the United States is^eoDclud* 
ed from the oooiputatioD, as it ought *to be, becauatt 
M ntffi'be pfO\dded for out <)f a general fund* 
-/> -Tlieonly diaoussion of a prelimmaiy kind which 
iMiaios, relatea to the distinctions of the.debt^ intm 
ptiiiai|i8l alid interest: It is well knowni that the 
nreacB of the latter^ beac a large proportion ta tho 
amdontof 4iie fooner. The immediate payment d 
diesaarrsarai^ evidently impracticable^ and a qusan 
tion arises, what ought to be done with them? ^ i 
s&'TheBe is good reasom to cooclcKie, thai the<unpses« 
afains^nf4«iaBgr''ar&JDOffe^lifr0iimble to the oliiiin^of 
die pdnciipal) thanto that of theintec^ti al^kaai 



so fitf as* to produce an dpinioti; thait aa iirfeieior pi:o- 
▼ision'mie^ht suffice for the lattet. 

Butto the Seoretaiy, this opimou does not appeix 
to be well founded. His investigations of the snl> 
ject» have led him to a cdnclusion, that the anears of 
intisrest have pretensions at least equal to the prinh 
eqpaL 

The liquidated debt, ttaced to its origin, falb uih 
der two principal discriininations. One, relating to 
loans; the other, to services performed, and articles 
suppliied. 

The part arising from loans, was at first made pajT* 
able at fixed peribds, which have long rince elapsed^ 
with ah early option to lenders, dther to reoeivB 
back their money at the expiratidii of those periods^ 
cnr to omtinne it at interest, till the whole amount 
of cc^tin^htal bills drculatii^, should not ezdeed 
the sum in circulation at the titne of each .kini 
This ccmtingeney; in the stase oi the contsaet^ nevet 
bq^pened ; adad^ the j^resumpCloii is, that, the ae^ 
tors preferred continuing th^ir money indefinitely 
at ilitere^, to receivings it in a depreciated^ and de- 
psecialing state. , 

The other paits of it were chiefly for olyect^ 
whSch oi^ht to hsc^b been paid for at the time ; that 
is, ^heti the setvices were performed, or the supftf i« 
furnished ; dood were not accompamed with an^ oo/th 
tract for interest. 

But by. difl^cent acti of governm^t andadminifr- 
tmtion, eoDcurtM in by the creditois, thcw parts of 
the debt have been converted into a caipital» bearing 
an interest of si^f: pe# cent, per annum, bat without 
any definite^[ieriod of redemptim. A pezlioii oCthe 
louB^oOce debt has been exchaiQ;ed for new securf* 
ties of that import; and the whole dl it seems i0 
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have acquired that chaiactery after the expiration of 
tie periods prefixed for re-payment. 

If this view of the subject be a just one, the capi- 
tal of the debt of the United States may be consi- 
dered in the light of an annuity at the rate of six 
per cent, per annum, redeemable at the pleasure of 
the goternment, by payment of the principal . For it 
seems tobea clearpositiQU) that when a government 
contracts a debt payable with interest, without any 
precisfe time' being stipulated or understood for pay 
ment of the capital, that time is a matter of pure 
discretion with the government, which is at liberty 
to consult' its own convenience respecting it> taking 
care to pay the interest with punctuality. 

Wherefore, as long as the United States should 
pay the interest of their debt, as it accrued, their 
creditors would hare no right to demand the prin- 
cipal. 

Bdt with regard to the arrears of interest, the case 
is diflferent. These are now due, and those to whom 
th^ are due, have a right to claim immediate pay- 
ment. To say» that it would be impracticable to 
comply, wouM not vary the nature of the right. 
Nor can this idea of impracticability be honourably 
carried further, than to justify the proposition of a 
new contract, upon the basis of a commutation of 
that right for an equivalent. This equivalent, too, 
ought to be a real and fair one. And what othet 
fair equivalent can be imagined for the detention of 
ilioney, but a reasonable interest? Or what can be 
the standard of that interest, but the market rate, or 
the rate which the government pays in ordinary 
eases? 

From this view of the matter, which appears tp 
lie the accurate and tr\ie one, it will follow, that th^ 

"• VOL. I. E 
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anrean of Interest ate entided to afi e^tiat pratiskMi 
with the principal of tb^ debt 

The result of the for^oingr discussions is tbis^ 
That theie ought to b^ no diserimination between 
the original holders of the debt, and present possess* 
ors by puycha^e-^That it is expedient there should 
be an assunq^on c^ the state debts by the Unioo, 
and that the arrets of intetedt shotrid be t>iOTided 
for on an equal fe^oliilg with the principal. 

The next inquiiy, in oidet, towatds determining 
the nature of ii proper provision, respects the quan* 
turn of the debt, and the jNresent rates of inteiest 

The debt of the Union is distinguishable into fo^ 
reign and domestic. 

The foreign debt amounts to principal 8lO,OrO,S0.7 
bearing an interest of fbur, Md partly 
an interest of five per cent. 

Arrears of interest to the last of De- 
cember, 1789, 1,640,071 62 



Making togethei^, 811,710,378 6S. 

The domestic debt may be subdivided into liqtii^ 
dated and unliquidated ; principal and interest 

The principal of the liquidated part amounts 
to 827,388,917 74 

bearing an interest of six per cent. 

The arrears of interest to the end 
of 1790, amount to 13,030,168 90 



Making together, 840,414,085 9ii 
This includes all that has been paid in indentl> 
(except what has come into the treasury ct the 
United States,) which, in the opinion of the Secre* 
tary, can be considered in no other Hght than as in- 
terest due. 



OMWts chiefly <4 %bi9 cQAtmmtAl WU of <Wit, in 
Q0t ifKWtniiiedi bul iwy be ^^OwAted »t l^/XKMXX) 

Tii«iie 8(9v^^ sums CKMistit^te tbe wiioj^ of tb^ 
4ebt of tbe Unit^ Stataf* amouatii^ tcf^bei tp 
M> JS4^li&d» 4oUai;«, aud 56 cents. 

Tbat of the iadividual states is not equally well iis- 
Mrtaioed. Tbe Secretairy, however, presumes, that the 
Iptal aiBount »ay be safely stated at 25 mUUoqs of 
doUaiB, principal and iateafest. Tbe present rate cf 
JRteisest of tbe s^te debts is, ia general, the sam^ 
with that of the domestic debt of the union. 

0^ the supposition, that the anears of ipt^rest 
QUgbt to be provided for on tbe ^me terms with 
t^ principal, the aunual amount of the Interest, 
which, at tbe existing rates, would be payable on 
tbe eatire mass of tlie public debt^ would be, 

Oa tjbe foreign debt, computing tbe interest ^ 
the principal, as it stands, and allowing four per 
c^it» <Qin tbe arrears of interest, g54S,599 66 

Qb tbedoDieatic debt, iocludii^ that 
•fthestates» 4>0M345 1$ 



Making together, 84,587,441 H 
The kilcresliog problem now occurs. Is it in tb^ 
{kmrer of tbe United St«t^ coomstently wUh tbm^ 
fmdoMial cQvisid|ptions which ^ugbt not to b^ 
mrerlookidd, to mme a pfoviyion efp^l IQ tb^ pur 
fme <3£ fuwdiog tke wbdle debt> at tibe rates gi kit 
tM0«t which it now bean»» jin additipii. ta the svm 
wbaob will be fieofmiry for tbe <H»fent service gi 
Ibeg^v^oimeDt? 

Tbe Set^^i^ will m^t £i»y Xia^ 9ucb a jufQi^ies 
would eM9ed the ^UUlies ijX the e^untiy ^ but bf 
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«liOi in scMtt pliMi: iumI il !• on tkt 
the increasing plenty of moia&y lismiSmmlij 
toloweri^ It is prcwnafeto, tihit m mmwAwy niU 
be able to boixow of towigotBm upon bcMet kmm 
ttei the Uniiad 8telca» beoattae Mmev^gmlupBf 
a&iid 9Q good aecviity. Our titualic* axfCMW m tai 
dam tiMt ol any otim mtiM, ^ tbai# <viiiialtMf 
ivhiBii 9fe tbeduaf wi^ms of eixpawa) am iwmir 
ftaananfii io pv^pertioQ ^ 0«r real meaaif im Imh 
HHmigli tkeii»<)m«M>t inuae^iatafy habifQiigbt »q «e<Mtir 
fy into action ; aod <wr j^ogreas in Tfaomoaa <fOW 4p 
mrljaUle <^ tbe owntry, and tke inmcM^ tmcta ^ 
UMatttedteiritocyf ttusft noe^saarily ^^cq^ed tiM of anj 
Qthfv; Tke advantagfa of thia ai^natipfi }mr^ ^ 
loady ttigagtd the aitention of the SitrG^eai mm^ 
lenders, particularly among tbe Dutob^ And aa th^ 
tecoaie betiiar imderstood, they will kave tba goeat- 
«r iofluenoe. Hemw as la9ge a pa^pattipn ^ ^ 
«ash of Eunq^ aa may be wanfad% wiU ba^ i« a cw 
tain sense, in our mnrket, Sox tfaa uae of gov^^naeaiA. 
A&d akis wUinatmally bare tke ofiSael of n Mluo- 
tioa of the mte of iotorest, net iadaed to tbe levnl 
«f Ike pkMsea vUoh aeDd tkekr noney to maiket, 
hut io angwyf.ftins muck nearer to it tkao oqr faaaeiit 
laie. 

Tke inftuence, whick tke funding of Ike diabt h 
^akubiled to liaTa in lowering intacest, ki^ horn al- 
leady remarked and explained. It is kai4iy poni- 
ble, tkatk should not be ouitniaUy afftoMl by SKich 
aft inoieaae of the m<mied capiuil of tko iiati<ifi,ai 
worid resuk tmm the proper funding of aeva«lf 
onlli^nB of dolkrs. But the prohaktfify of a dooRme 
in the rate of interest, acquires confirmation 6mm 
laots vbfck existed pak>r to die revcrfi^Dm* It is 
^#1^ kmwnt thai in soo^eaf tkeaMai, Wmmg Hiicli^ 
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with AMttHljr ht ImnsmwA, on gMd siMritj^ at fiv» 
Jim «mn and, HOI imiraqM&tty, et^n at le«. 

The most enlightened of the pobtie creditOTB will 
b»«l06liiMilMeof the jostaesBoflUBVi^r of the 
9A]«it^ and of tlie ptoifAHy tof iho use whiok wiH 
b^ ttiMte of li« 

TlM fikBti^cftrf) iA pMmanoi^ of it^ vili aasuiMs » 
a ^tdkaHilhjr sitflMently gfeat to be a gfouttd ot 
cMftUlblkai) boih oa the fkri 6f tiiegovemnMit aad of 
itt <^t<iedtl(>i»^That tlie intereftt of laoney ki the 
United States, will, in fit*« years, fell to five pet 
dMt» and, in twenty, to lbur« Tbm piobabllity, in 
Ae ntfnd of the tSeeretary, is rathet that the tkU vmnf 
he iiiot« rapid and moire consldei&ble ', hut he pre- 
tea a mean, as most likely to engage the aMent of 
tlie ei^itors) and more equitable in itsi^; because 
if 1ft {>re£caf ed on probabilities, whl<A «iay err on 
due sMe) as w^l as on the other. 

Premising these things, the Seofetaty aubiiits ^ 
tli6 li6ijM the expediency of prc^^ing a loan to 
tm fMl attoont of the debt, as well of tlie partioii% 
lAfsttitef, as of the union, upon the foliowio$ tennit 

First*— That for every hundred dollars aubsovUiedi 
pttyabM in the debt, (as well Interest as prindpal,) 
the subecriber be entitled, at his option^ dther 

To hai^ twcKtMids funded at an ammitf , or y^aiw 
ly iniw^st of six per oent^ rtdei^nable at the plea* 
«M» of the government, by payment of the prixud* 
pal; and>t6 reeeive the other third in lands in th« 
Western Territory, at the rate of tw^ity c^its pet 
Me. Or, 

To have the whole sum fonded at an sooinity ov 
fMriy interest of fomr per nent. irredeemable by any 
payment exceeding Ave dollars per annum on ao 
Oiiaat both of prinpipal andtaatarest ; and to receive^ 
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sa a eompdnisalioii for the seduction of inta^est, fif- 
teen dollars and eighty cents, payable in lan€b,'a«* 
in the preceding case. Or, 

To have sixty-six dollars and tiro thitds of a dol- 
lar funded immediately at an annuity or yearly in- 
terest of six per cent, irredeemable by saiy paypient 
exceeding foiir dollars and twd*thirds of a dollar per 
annum, on account both of principal and bi^Btest ; 
and to have, at the ^id of ten years, twentynnx.d^- 
lars and eighty-eight cents, funded at the like inter- 
est and rate of redemption. Or, 

To have an annuity for the remainder of life, upoB 
the contingency of living to a given age, not l€8s 
distant than ten years, computing interest at four 
per cent. Or, 

To have an annuity for the remainder of life, up- 
on the contingency of the survivorship of the young- 
est of two persons, computing interest, in this case 
also, at four per cent. 

In addition to the fcnregoing loan, pajraUe wholly 
in the debt, the Secretary would propose, that one 
should be opened for taoi millions of dollars, on the 
jEollowing plan. 

That tor every hundred dollars subscribed, payable 
one half in specie, and the other half in debt, (as 
well principal as interest,) the subscriber be eKititied 
to an annuity or yearly interest of five pa: cent, ir- 
redeemable by any payment exceeding six doHais 
per annum, on account both of principal tmd in- 
terest. 

The principles and operation of these diflferrait 
plans may now require explanation. 

The first is simply a proposition for paying one 
third of the debt in land, and funding the other two- 
thirds, at the existing rate of interest, and upon the 
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iftme terms of redemptioni to which it is at present 
subject. 

Ifeie is no conjecture, no calculation of probabili* 
ties. The creditor is offered the advantage of mak- 
ing his interest principal, and he is asked to facili- 
tate to the government an effectual provision for his 
d^nands, by accepting a third part of them in land, 
at a Mr valuation. 

The general price, at which the western lands 
have been heretofore sold, has been a dollar per acre 
in public securities ; but at the time the principal 
purchases were made, these seci^ities were worth, in 
tl^ market, less than three shillings in the pound. 
The nominal, price, therefore, would not be the pro- 
per standard, under present circumstances; nor 
would the precise specie value then given, be a just 
rule» Because, as the payments were to be made by 
instalments, and the securities were, at the times of 
the purchases, extremely low, the probability of a 
moderate rise must be presumed to have been taken 
bito the account. Twenty cents, therefore, seems to 
bear an equitable proportion to the two considera- 
tions of value at the time, and likelihood of in- 
crease. 

It will be understood, that, upon this plan, the 
public retains the advantage of availing itself of any 
jbU in the market rate of interest, for reducing that 
upon the debt ; which is perfectly just, as no present 
sacrifice, either In the quantum of the principal, or 
in the rate of interest, is required from the creditor. 

The inducement to the measure is, the payment 
of one third of the debt in land. 

The seccmd plan is grounded upon the supposi- 
tion, that interest, in five years, will fall to five pec 
cent, in fifteen more, to four. As the capital r«- 

VOJL. I. p 
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msAnB entke, but bearing an interest of fowr p^ eentc. 
only, conipensaticm is to be made to the creditoj^ 
for the interest of two per c^it. per annum for 
five years, and of one per cent, per annum, for fif« 
teen years, to commence at the dbtance <tf fiy^ 
years. The present value of these two sums or am 
nuities, ccHnputed according to the terms of the soip* 
position, is, by strict calculati(m, fifteen dollais and 
seven hundred and ninety-two thousandth parts of 
8 doUar ; a fraction less than the sum proposed. 

The kiduoement to the measure here is, the re- 
duetimsi of interest to a rate, more within the compass 
of a cottvanent provision ; and the payment of the 
compensation in lands. 

The inducem^its to the individual are**-the. ac- 
commodation afibrded to the public — the high pro* 
bability of a complete equivalent— -the chance even 
ei gain, should the rate of interest fall, eith^ mote 
speedily or in a greater decree, than the calculation 
supposes. Should it fall to five per cent, sqon^ 
^n five years ; should it fall lower than five beCoie 
the additional fifteen were expired ; or should it fall 
below four,, previous to the payment of the debt* 
there would be, in each case, an absolute profit U^ 
the creditor. As his capital will n^nain entii-e, the 
value of it will inciease, with every decrease of th« 
rate of intei'est. 

The third plan proceeds upon the like suppositioii 
of a successive fall in the rate of interest. And up- 
on that supposition offers an equivalent to the cre- 
ditor. One hundred dollars, bearing an interest of 
six per cent for five years ; of five par cent, for fif- 
teen years, and th^ic^rth of four p^ cent, (these 
being the successive rates of interest in the ma^'ket,) 
i& equal to. a. cafatal of 122 dollars, 5107)^5 parity 
bearing an interest of four per cent, which, ccmvert- 
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gd into a cft{iital, hemog a fixed rate of inteiett of 
alz per tsent. is equal to 81 doUais, 6738166 parts. 

The differenoe between sixty-six doUais and two- 
tldrda dT a dollar, (the sum to be funded immediate^ 
ty») and this last sum is 15 dollius, 0173 parts, which 
at six per eeat, per annuo, amounts at the end of 
ten yeais, to 36 dollars, 8765 parts, the sum to be 
limded at the expiration of that penod. 

It ought, however, to be acknowledged, that this 
calculation does not make allowance for the princi" 
pie of redemption, which the plan itself includes ^ 
xipaa which principle the equivalent in a capital of 
rix per cent, would be, by strict caknilation, 87 dolls^ 
50766 parts. 

But there are two ccmsiderations which induce the 
Secretary to thinkthat the one proposed would operate 
mate equitably than this : One is, that it may not be 
very early in the power of the United States to avail 
themselves of the right of redemption reserved in 
the plan : The otter is, that with teg^ to the part 
to be fiinded at the end of ten years,, the jurindple 
of redemption is suspended during that time, and 
the full interest at six per cent* goes on improcing 
Itf the mme rate; which for the last Jive yeart will 
exceed the atedEet rate of interest, aoooiding to the 
supposition. 

The equivalent is regulated in this plan, by the 
drcumstonce of fixing the rate of inteiat higher 
Aan it is supposed it will continue to be in the max- 
ket; permitting only a gradual di9chaq;e of the 
debt, in an esti^lished propoitioii» 9aoA consequently 
pieeventing advantage being taken of aiqr decrease 
of interest below the stipiilaled rate. 

Thus the true value of eighty-one dolkos and sia- 
tj«seven cents, the capital proposed, consideseil as a 
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perpetoHjr, and beariog ax per cent liMmt, when 
tiie market rate of interest was five per c^it. woaU 
be a small fraction more than nine^-eiglit dollars ; 
when it was foar p^ cait would be oae Iwiidred 
and twenty-two dollars and fifty-one cents. Bat tlie 
proposed capital beii^ subject to gradual rectemptiDn, 
it is evident that its value, in each case, woidd bt 
somewhat less. Yet from this may be perceived, 
the manner in which a less capital at a fixed rate of 
uiterest, becomes an equivalent for a greater capital^ 
at a rate liable to variation and diminution. 

It is presumable that those creditors, who do not 
entertain a fovouraUe opinion of property in western 
lands, will give a preference to this last mode<rf 
modelling the debt. The Secretary is sincere in 
affirming, that in his opinion, it will be likely to 
prove, to the full^ as beneficial to the creditors, as a 
provision for his debt upon its present terms. 

It is not intended, in either case, to obl%e the go- 
vernment to redeem, in the proportion specified, hjA 
to secure to it the right of doing so, to avoid tte 
inconvenience of a perpetuity. 

The fourth and fifth plans ^andon the supposi* 
tion which is the basis of the two preceding ones, 
and offer only four per cent throughout. 

The reason of this is, that the payment beiiB^ de* 
ferred, there will be an accumulation of oonq^nd 
interest, in the intermediate period i^inst the p^ 
fie, which, without a very pio\'ident administsationt 
would turn to its detriment. And the snspeDsioo of 
the burthen would be too apt to beget a relaxatioii 
ot efforts in the mean time. The measure, thatt* 
fere, its ot^t being temporary accommodation, 
could only be adviseabte upon a modamte rata fC 
interest. ; 
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With i9gmA to iodividiials, theiodiwaieiit wUl ba 
s^oient at four per oent. There is no dispositioD 
of moneys in private loans^ making allowance for 
the usual delays and casuahieB, which would be 
egually beneficial m a fliture piovisioxu 

A hundred dblkos tArwacei upon the life of a per^ 
son of ideven years old, would produce an annuity. 

If commencing at twenty-one, of 10 346 

If commencing at thirty-one, of 18 803 

If commencing at forty-one, of 37 286 

If commencing at fifty one, of 78 680 

The sane sum advanced upon the chance of the 
mirvivorohip of the youi^est of two lives, one of the 
persons being twenty-^five, the other thirty years old, 
would produce, if the youngest of the two should 
survive, an annuity for the remainder of life of 2S 
dollarB, 566 ports. 

Ftom these instances may readily be discerned, 
the advantages which these deferred annuities afford 
fox securing a comfortable provision for the evening 
of life, or for wives who survive their husbands* 

The sixth plan also relinquishes the supposition, 
which is the foundation of the second and thmd^ 
and offers a h^her rate of interest upon similar terms 
o£ redemption, for the consideration of the payment 
ef one half of the loan in ^ecie. This is a plan 
h%hly advantageous to the creditors, who may be 
able to make that payment ; while the specie itself 
could be af^lied in purdiases of the debt, upcm 
l^rms, which would fully indemnify the public for 
the increi^ed interest. 

It is not improbable, that foreign holders of the 
domestic debt, may embrace this as a desirable ar- 
rangement. 
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As an raadHaiy expc^ent^aild hj way cf expeii- 
meat, the Secretary would propose a houk upon the 
{Mrinciples of a tontine-p» 

To coasMt of six oiasaes, cooiposed respeotirely of 
persons of the fbUowing ages : 

First clas$9 of those of !dO yean add under. 

Second olasSi of those above iO^ and not exceed^ 
ingSO. 

Third class, of those above 30, and not exceeding 
40. 

Fourth class, of those above 40, and not exceed- 
ing 50. 

Fifth class, of those above 60, and not exceedii^; 
60. 

Sixth class, of those above 60. 

Each share to he two hundred dollars. The nnni- 

ber of shares m each class, to be indefinite. Persons 

to be at liberty to subscribe on their own lives, or 

on those of others, nominated by them. 

The annuity upon a share in the first cli»stobe g 8 40 

upon a share in the second 8 66 

npon a share in the third 9 

upon a share in the fourth 9 66 

upon a share in the fifth 10 70 

upon a share in the sixth 12 80 

The anrraities of those who die, to be equally di- 
vided among the survivors, until fbur-^ftbs shall be 
dead, when the principle of survivorship shall cease, 
and each annuitant then<^efc>rth enjoy his dividend as 
a several annuity during Mfe, upon which it shaU 
depend. 

These annuities are calculated on the best life in 
each class, and at a rate of interest of four pel cent, 
with some deductions in &vour of the public. To 
the advantages wiuch these ciroumstanees praieBt, 
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tbe msi^^0Qjot ihe ra^ht of survivomhip on the death 
oC£our*fifthftof the aiuiuitaiits, will be no mconsideiw 
able addition. 

The iaductfaents to individaals are, a competent 
interest for their mcmey from the ontaet, secured for 
life, and the proi^>ect of continual increase, and even 
of hurgp j^ofit to those whose fortune it is to survive 
their, associates. 

It will have appealed, that in all the proposed loans, 
the Secretary has contemplated the putting the inter- 
est iipon the same footing with the principal : Thai 
on the debt of the United States, he would luive 
oonputed to tte last of tl^ present year : That on 
the debt of the particular states, to the last of the 
year 1791 ; the reason for which distinction will be 
seen hereafter. 

In order to keep up a due circulation ol money, it 
will be expedient, that the interest of the debt should 
be paid quarteivyearly. This r^ulation will, at the 
same time, conduce to the advantage of the public 
creditors, giving them, in fact, by the andcipation of 
payment, a higher rate of interest ; which may, with 
jMfopriety, be taken into the estimate of the compen- 
saticm to be'made to them. I^x per cent, per an- 
num, paid in this mode, will truly be worth six dol- 
lars and one hundred and thirty-five thousandth 
parts of a dcdlar, computing the market interest at 
the same ratOt 

The Steretaiy thinks it adviseable, to hcdd out va- 
rious propositions, all of them compatible with the 
public interest, because it is, in his opuiion, of tlie 
greatest ocmsaquence that the debt should, with the 
consent <rf the creditors, be remoulded into such a 
shape, as will bring the expenditure of the nation to 
a level with its income. Till this shall be aoeom* 
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plished, the finances of the United States will nettr 
wear a proper countenance* Arrears of interest^ con« 
tmually accruing, will be as continual a monument^ 
either of inability or of ill faith ; aid will not cease 
to have an evil influence on public credit In no- 
thing are appearances of greater moment^ than in 
whatever regards credit. Opinion is the soul of it, 
and this is affected by appearances, as well as reali- 
ties. By offering an option to the creditors, between 
a number of plans, the change meditated wiU be 
more likely to be accomplished. Difier^it tempers 
will be governed by different views of the subject. 

But while the Secretary would endeavour to efibiSt 
a change in the form of the^ddiyt, by new loans, in 
order to render it more susceptible of an adequate 
provision ; he would not think it proper to aim at 
procuring the concurrence of the oreditors by opera- 
ting upon their necessities. 

Hence whatever surplus of revenue might remain, 
tfter satisfying the interest of the new loans, and the 
demand for the current service, ought to be div&tod 
amoi^ those creditors, if any, who may not think fit 
to subsenbe to them. But tot this purpose, under 
the circumstance of depending propositions, a tem- 
porary appropriation will be most adviseable, and 
the sum must be limited to four per cent, as the re- 
venues will only be calculated to produce, in that 
proportion, to the aitire debt. 

The Secretary confides for the success of the pro- 
positions to be made, <m the goodness erf the reasons 
upon which they rest ; on the fairness of the equiva- 
lent to be offered in each case ; on thetiiscemment 
of the creditors of their true interest ; and on their 
disposition to fa^itate the arrangements of the 
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government, and to render them sati^hctory to the 
wmmmAty. 

The remaining part ctf the task to be performed 
is, to take a view of the mentis of providing for the 
4idM;, aoeofdii^ to the modification ci it, wldch is 
proposed. 

On this point the Secretaiy premises, that, in Ms 
opinion, the funds to be established ought, for the 
present, to be confined to the existing debt of the 
Vnited States ; as well because a prc^^ressive aug- 
In^itation of the revenue will be most convenient, 
s» because the consent of the state creditois is ne- 
oessarj, to the a^mpticm contemplated; and though 
the obtainii^ of that consent may be inferred with 
great assurance, from their obvious interest to give 
it; yet till it shall be obtained, an actual provision 
fcHT tiie debt would be premature. Taxes could not 
with propriety, be laid for an object, which depend- 
ed on such a contingency. 

All tiiat oi:^t now to be done respecting it, is> 
to put the matter in an i^ectual train for a future 
pvoviftion. iPor which purpose the Secretary will, 
in the course erf this report, submit siieh propositions, 
as appear to Mm adviseable. 

The Secretary now proceeds to a consideration of 
the necessary foods* 

It has been stated that the debt of the United 
Slates cousin of 

The foreign debt, amounting, with 
arrears of interest, to 811,7ID,S7B 62- 

And ti^ domestic debt,amountii]g, 
iMth like arrears, computed to theend 
oftheyear ir90, to ^ ^414b00& M 



Making together, 86^191,4e« i6 

voii. I. e 
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Tbe intei^t on the dpoieBtic <M>t is c o mpu t Wt 
to the end of this year, because the details of earrf* 
ing any plan into execntkm, will exhanst the year. ' 

The annual inteiesfof the foreign 
debt has been stated at 8M8|&99 M 

And the interest on the domestic 
debt, at four per cent would amount 
to 1,«96,5«8 41 



Making together, n^^SO,Ut 09 

Thus to pay the interest of the foieign debt, and 
to pay four per cent, on the whole of the domestie 
ctebt, principal and int^est, forming a new capital^ 
will require a yearly income of 93,830,163 00. 

The sum which, in the opinion of the Seefetaiy« 
ought now lb be provided in addition to what the 
current service will leqirfre. 

For, tlKHigh the rate of int^est, proposed by the 
tiard plan, exceeds four per cent, on the whole debl^ 
and the annuities on the tontine will also exceed four 
per cent, on the sums which may besubseribed; yet, 
as the actual provision for a part is, in the fcnrmer 
ease, susp^ided; as measures for reducing the debil^ 
by purcliases, may be advanta^ously pursued, aad as 
the payment of the d^rred annuities will of comse 
be postponed, four per cent, on the whole, will be 
a suffic^ot provisicHv 

With regard to the instalments of the f(»eign ddM^ 
these, in the opinion of the Secretary, ought to be 
paid f>y new loans abroad. Could fuWds be conven* 
iently spared from other exigeneies, for paying them, 
the United States could illy beer the drain <tf cash^a^ 
th^ pces^nt juncture, whie%tbe measuipe would be 
Ukely to occasion. 

But to the sum wMdi has been atated for pay- 
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Siait of llie Ittteiest, most be added a prcm»ion for 
Ae cuireiit service. Tbis the Secretary estimates at 
liz Juntod thnMMiii dalkus; making, whh tbe 
flBoant of the interest, two miOifHis eight hundred 
iBod thirty-nine thousand one hundied and siity^ 
ibiee dollars, and nine cents. 

This sum may, in the opinkn of tte S e cuciaij , he 
obtained from the present duties on impcvts and ton* 
aage, with the additions, which, without any pos- 
sible disadvai^ge either to tiade or agriculture, may 
he made on wines, ^irits, including those distilled 
withia the United States, teas fmd coffee. 
. The Secietary conceives, that it will be sound po^ 
licy, to carry the duties upon articles of this kind, as 
]a^ as will be consistent with the pcacticalMlity of a 
safe collection. This will lessen the neeesaty, both 
of having recourse to direct taxation, and of-accu^ 
Miilating duties wl^re they would be moie inconve- 
noe^ to trade, and upon dbgeots which are more to 
be regarded as necessaries of life. 

That the articles which have been aiumerated will, 
better than most others, bear high duties, can hardly 
be a question. Th^ are all of them, in r^lity, lux- 
iifies*«.flie greatest part of th^a foreign luxuries; 
some of them, in the excess in which they are used, 
pernicious luxuries. Aud there is, ^ perhaps, ncMie of 
them, which is not consumed iaso^great abundanoey 
as may, justly, denominate it a source of national 
extravaganoe and impoverishment. The consump- 
tioD oi ardent q^irits particulady, no doubt very much 
on acccmnt of their ehei^ness, is carried to an ex- 
treme, which is truly to be regretted, as well in re- 
gard to the health and the morals, as to the economy 
of the community. 

Should the increase (^xLulies tend to a dec)rease of 
Ike eonsumption of those articles, the effect would 
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bQiBev«iyfeqpeotd6fiiisbl«u Tlie MV^wUshU; 
would oocasioiii would leave indiriduals mcure nt 
ibeix eosoi and jiiomole a ttoie fiivomaUe faalaoDeof 
tiade. AsCurasthiadeciease.HUght beappBcaUete 
distilled q^ta, it would aK^ouiage tfae tobrtltutioa 
of cider and malt liquois, benefit agricuituxe, and 
qpen a new and pioductive souice of levenne. 

It is not, boweyer, probable, tbat this decseaiff 
would be la a degree, which would fnistrate the ex«* 
pected benefit to the revenue from rainag the da«« 
ties. Experience has shown, that luxuries of ev^ 
kind lay the strongest hold <m the attachments of 
mankind, which, eq^ecially when ccmfirmed by habit,, 
are not easily alienated from them. 

The same £act affords a security to the meicha&t, 
that he is not likely to be prejudiced by oonsideia^ 
Ue duties on such articles. They will usually com- 
mand a proportional price. The chief things in thm 
view to be attended to, are, that the terms of pay** 
ment be so regulated, as not to require inconvenmnt 
advances, and that the mode of collection' be se- 
cure. 

To other reasons, which plead tot carrying the 
duties upon the articles which have been mentioned) 
to as great an extent as they will well bear, may be ad* 
ded these ; that they are of a nature, from their extM- 
sive ooBwimption, to be very productive, and are 
amoi^t the most difficult ol\fe(Hai of illicit intnoduo- 
tipn» 

Invited by so maay motives to make die best use 
of the resource which tlmie articles aSwii tfae es** 
sential inquiry is«-in what mode cm the (toties up* 
on them be most effectually collected ? 

With r^;ard to such of than as will be brought 
horn abroadj a doty on iBB^ponatiiti recommends it- 
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mif bf ti90 Itadfaig consideratkMiB ; one is, thai 
iMetii^ tlie object at its fifst entiance into the conn*- . 
Ujj the GolteotiDii 1m drawn to a pofaif» and so fiur 
iiaiplified ; the other is, that it avoids the posdfall- 
kijr of intefference between die regukttims of the 
ttiited States, and dxm of the particular states. 

But a dntjr, the precaatfons for tbe eoUection of 
whkb should terminate with tte laadhig of the 
goods, as is essentially the case in the etisting qrs* 
ton, could not, with safety, be carried to the extent 
wUdi is contenplatod. 

In HM system, the evasion of the duties depends, 
as it were, on a ringle risk; To land the goods in 
de6ance of the vigilance ol the officer of the eus^ 
toms, is almost the sole difficulty. No foture pur- 
softt is matetfally to be apprehended. And where 
the inducement is equivalent to the risk, there will 
be found too many who are willing to run it Con- 
sequently, th^e will be extensive frauds of Ihe rei> 
vnue, against which the utmost rigour of penal laws 
has pioved, as often as it has been tried, an ineffec- 
tual guard. 

The only expedient which has been discovered, 
for conciliating high duties with a safe collection, is, 
tte establishment of a second or interior scrutiny. 

By persuing the article from its importati<m into 
the hands of the dealers in it, the risk of detection 
is so greatly enhanced, that few, in comparison, will 
venture to incur it. Indeed every dealer, who is 
not himself the fraudulent importer, th^i becomes, 
in some sort, a centinei upon him. 

The introduction <^ a system, founded on this 
principle, in some shape or other, is, in the opinion 
of the Secretary, essential to the efficacy of every 
att^spt to VMder the iev«si«es of the United States 



equal !• iMi tadgmdm, their aafeCj, thdr pwepf^ 
rity, their honour. 

Nor is it less eaeeatial to the iDtera^ of tlie ]kk 
nest and £ur trader. It might even be wUedytkift 
every individual citizen, besides his share in the 
general weal, has a particular interest in it* The 
practice of smuggling never fails to have one of t«0 
effects, and sometiaies unites them both. Either the 
amuergler undeiaells the £air trader, as, by saving tto 
duty J he can iafibrd to do, and makes it a cdiaige npf 
on him ; or he sells at the increased price occasion- 
ed by the duty, and defrauds every man, who buys 
of him, of his share of what the public ought lo le* 
eeive. For it is evident, that the loss falls ultimate- 
ly upon the citizens, who must be charged with 
other taxes to make good the deiciracy, and supj^jr 
Ihe wants of the state. 

The Secretary will not presume, that the ^b, 
which he shall submit to the consideiatimi of ibe 
house, is the best that could be devised. But it is 
the one which has appeared to him freest ficom oIk 
jections of any, that has occurred, of equal efficacy. 
He acknowledges, too, that it b susceptible of itt> 
provement, by other precautions in favour of the te- 
venue, whh^h he did not think it eipedient to add. 
The chief outlines of the plan are not original, but 
it is no ill recommendation of it, that it has been 
tned with success. 

The Secretary accordingly proposes. 

That the duties heretofore laid upon wineSi'iMs^ 
tilled spirits, teas, and coffee, shook!, after the last 
day of May next, cease ; and that instead of themt 
the following duties be laid:— 

Upon eveiy gallon of Madein Wine,.i)f tbegit^ 
Uty of liondon particulars thirty-five eents.. 
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Upon ef^iy istdloai of otber Madmm Wine, Ihkty 
^oents. 

Upcm every gallon of Sherryv twenty-five cents. 

Upon every galkdi of other Wine, tweaaty centi. 

Upon every gallon of distilled SfHiits, more thaa 
ten per cent, below proof, ^xsoidii^ to Dicas's by- 
Arometer, twe&ty cents. 

Upcm every ^lon of diose ^irits, under five, and 
aot more tlmn ten per cent, below proofs according 
to the same hydiometer* twenty-one cents. 

Upcm every gallcm of those Spicks, of ptooij and 
Bot moee than five per c^it. below proof, aocordiag 
to the samo hydrcMneter, twenty-two cents. 

Upm every gallcm of thcMC Spirits, above proof g 
biit not exceeding twoity per cent, according to the 
same hydaamcter, tw^ity-five cents. 

Upcm every gallon of those Spirits, more thaa 
twenty, and not more than forty per cent, above 
ptool, aocoidiog to the same hydrometer, thirty 
ocnts. 

Upon eveiy gallon of those Spirits, mote than for- 
ty per cent, above proof, according to the same hy* 
dconnat^, Ibcty cents. 

Upcm every pound of Hyscm Tea, forty cents. 

Upon every pound of other Green Tea, twenty^ 
fcmr cents* 

Upon every pound of Souchong and other black 
Teas, except Bohea, twenty cents. 

Upon every pcmnd of Bohea Tea, twelve cents. 

Upon every pound of Coffee, five cents. 

That upon Spirits distilled within the United 
l^at^ fiEom Molasses, Sugar, or othor foreign malb^ 
rials, there be paid — 

Upon eveqr gallon ctf those Spidta^ moie than ten 
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per cent below proof, abcoiding to Oieas'a hydio- 
flieter, eleveii cents. 

Upon ereiy galk>n oi those. Spults, uodAf 6ye^ ted 
not mofte than ten per cent, bebw proo^ accoiding 
to the same hydiomeler, tirdre oents. 

Upon every gallon of those Spirits, oi pcoof» ani 
not more than five per cent below psoofy scwwiUit 
to the saiae hydrometer, thirteen cents« 

Upon every gallon of those 8pbit8» above intoqC 
but not exoeedin^ twenty per cent, aceosding to the 
same hydiometef , fifteen cents. 

Upon eveiy gallon of those l^^ts, more tha« 
tw^ity, and not more than forty per cent above 
proof, according to the same hydrometer^ twenty 
cents. 

Upon every gallon of those Spirits, more than lai- 
ty per cent above proof, according to the same hy- 
drometer, thirty cents. 

That upon Spirits distilled within the United 
States, in any city, town, or village, from materials 
of the growth or production of the United States, 
there be paid — 

Upon every gallon of those Spirits, more than ten 
per cent, below proof, according to Dicas's hydrome- 
ter, nine cents. 

Upon every gallon ol those Spirits, under five, aad 
not more than ten per cent, below procrf*, acoording 
to the same hydrometer, ten cents. 

Upon every gallon of those Spirits, of proof, and 
not more than five per cent below proof, according 
to the same hydi-ometer, eleven cents. 

Upon every gallon of those spirits, above proof, 
bu^ not exceediog twenty percent according to the 
samfe hydrometer, thirteen cents. 

Upon eveiy gallon of those Spirita, more thaa 
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tirenty, and not more than forty pet c^sSt. abtlve 
peodf ^ aceocdii^ to tbe same bydiMi^ter^ ^et't&teietf 
cents. 

Upon every gallon txF tbose Sprits/ niore than 
forty p^ emit, f^ve proof, axicolsdin^ to the same 
iijrdrcNiiieteir, twenty-five cents. 

That upon all Stilts, employed in distifflnj^ Sj^rtte 
bom materials of the ;^owth or piodnelioii of the 
Qi^ied States, m any other place tlmn a city, to^^i 
or village, there be paid the yearly sum of siiff 
cents, for every gallon, English wine measnre^ of tl» 
capacity of each IMU, including its head. 

The Secretary does not distribute the duties on 
Teas into different classes, as has been done in the 
hnpost act of the last session ; because this distribu- 
lixnt d^^ai^ on considerations of commercial policy, 
not of revenue. It is sufficient, therefore, for him 
4o remark, that the rates, above specified, are pro« 
posed wi A reference to the lowest class. 

The Secretary, conceiving that he could not con- 
vey an accurate idea of the plan contemplated by 
him, for the collection of these duties, in any miode 
so effectual as by the draft of a bill for the purpose, 
begs leave respeptfiilly to refer the House to that 
vrtiich will be found annexed to this report, relative- 
ty to the article of distilled Spirits ; and which, fof 
the better explanation of some of its parts, is accom- 
^j^ided with inarginal remarks'^. 

It would be the intention of the Secretary, that 
the duty on wines, should be collected upon pre- 
cisely the same plan with that on imported spirits. 

* The draft cS the bill here referred to, was substantially adopted 
by Congress as the sroand of the present law <n tlUit aabject. 

VOL. Ik H 
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But with te^std to teas and coffee, tJie Seofetit^ 
is inclined to think; that it will be^^qpedient, till ex- 
perience shall evince the propiic^ of going fiurdier, 
to ezdnde the orMnary right of the officers to vMt 
and inspect the' places in which those axtieles may 
be kept. The other precautions, without tUs, will 
afford, t^High not mmplete, considerable, sectnity. 
^ If will not 'escape the obsenration of the House, 
that the Secietary, in the plan 'submitted, has taked 
the most scrupulous care, that those citizens tipon 
whom it is immedkitely to dpecate, be secured fiom 
every species of injury by the misoondiu^t of the oft* 
oere to be employed. There are not only stit>ng guards 
againdt their being guilty of abuses of authority ; 
they are not cwily punishable, criminally, for any 
they may Commit, a^ made answeiable in damages^ 
to individuals, for whatever prejudice these may 
sustain -by their acts or neglects: but even where 
seizures are made with probable cause, if there be an 
acquittal of tie article seized, a compensation to the 
pro^etors for^the injury their property may suffer, 
and even for its detenticHi, is to be made out of the 
public treasuiy. 

So solicitous indeed has the Secretary been, to ob- 
viate every appearance of ^hardship, that he has even 
included a compensatioti to the deders, for their 
agency in aid of the revenue. 

With all these precautions to manifest a spirit ol 
moderation and justice on the part of the govern- 
ment ; and when it is considered, that the object of 
the proposed system is the firm establishment of pub* 
lie credit ; that on this depends the character, secu- 
rity and* prosperity of the nation ; that advantages in 
every light ibportant, may be expected to result 
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ftom it; that the immediate operation of it wiUf)e 
ttpon ah ealigfat^ed dass of citizens, zealously do* 
voMd'to good goyanment, and to a libeial and «nr 
laiged policy, and. that it is peculiarly the iateiesl 
of the virtuous, part of them to co-c^rate in what% 
ever will restrain the spirit of illicit traffic ; there 
will be perceived to exist tli^ justest ground of coil 
fldonoe, that the plan, if eligible in itself, will ex- 
peddkce the cheerM and prompt acqufescence of the 
eommunity. 

The Secretary computes the neat product of the 
duties proposed in this report, at about one million se- 
ven hundred ilnd three thousand four hundred dollars ; 
which, if near the truth, will, together with the pro- 
bable product of the duties on imports and tonnage, 
compile the sum required. ]^t it will readily oc- 
our, that in so unexplored a field, there must be a 
oonaiderable d^ree of uncertainty in tl^ data. And 
that, on this account, it will be prudent to have an. 
auxiliary resource for the first year, in 4^hich the iur 
terest will become payable, that theiPe may, be np 
possibility of disappointmei^ to the public creditorst 
ere there may be an oppojtunity of providing for 
any deficiency, which the experiment may discover. 
This will accordingly be attended to. 

The proper>ap[^priation of the funds p4rovided» 
and to be provided, seems next to o$er itself to 
Qonsideration. 

On this head, the Secretary would proppse, that 
ike duties on distilled spirits should be applied, in 
the first instance, to the payment of the inter^t of 
the foreign debt. 

That ^Deserving out of the residue of. thos^ duties 
an annual sum of six hundred thousand dollais, for 
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ibe oiirrait soifJ^ of ib^ UoiteriStatos; th^ yui^IWi 
t^eiktt with tb^ {ncoduct of the coheir dutietr, 1^ apy 
t^ed to the-paynent of thekitauBBt 4m the new koo, 
lagr ao ai^propotttioQ^ oo-extensiv^jrith the 4uiat|a|l 
of the debt. 

. And that if aiqr part af the debt should Yemahi 
umubscribed, tlie excess of the rere&ue be divided 
among the creditors oi the unsubqcribtd ^rt, bgF.« 
temporary disposition; with A limitatum) hoilei^ei^ 
to four per cent. 

It will hard}y have be^st upnoticed, that the Se- 
cretary has been thus far silent on the subject of the 
post-office. The reason is, that he haJ lAd in view 
the application of the revenue arising from that 
seuroe, to the purposes of a imiking fund. The pos^ 
mast^^general givesjit as his opinion, that the im- 
mediate product of it, upon a proper arrangement, 
would probably be, not less than one 'hundred thou- 
sand dollars : and from its nature, with good imuir 
s^ment, it must be a growing, and will be likely lo 
become a eoni^trable fund. The post-matter-gene^ 
ral is now engaged in preparing a plan, which will 
be the foundation of a proposition for a new arrai^fe- 
m^tit of the estabUs^ment. This, and some otbsr 
points relative to tb^ subject referred to the Secretar 
1^, he begs leave to reserve for a^uture report. 

Persuaded as the Sepretaiy is^that the proper fund- 
ing of the present debt will render it a national 
blessing; yet he is so far from acceding to the posi- 
tion, in the latitude in which ft is sometimes laid 
down, that <^ puAlc debts aie public benefits,'' a 
position inviting to prodigality, and liable to dange- 
rous abuse, that he ardently wii$hes to see it incor- 
porated, as a fondamental maxim, in the system of 
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paUfo ci€dit of the United States, that the creation 
of debt should always be accompanied with the 
mm^ oi extitigulBlmeiit. This he regards as the 
true secret for rdtdering public credit immortat. 
And he presumes, that- it is difficult to concdve a 
dtiiattont in which there may not be an adherence 
to the maxim. At least he feels an unfeigned soli- 
iSlude, thiit this may be attempted by the United 
Statdl^, and that they Vaay commence their measures 
for the establishment of credit, with the observance 
irfit. 

Under this impression, the Secretary proposes, 
that the lifeat product of the post-office, to a sum not 
exceeding one million of dollars, be vested in com- 
missioners, to consist of the Vice-President of the 
United States, or President of Ibe Senate, the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, the Chief Jus- 
tice, Secretary of the Treasury, and Attorney-Gene^ 
ral of the United States, for the time being, in 
trust, to be applied by them, or anv 1%ree of them, 
to the discharge of the existing phblic debt, either 
by purchases of stock in the market, or by payments 
on account of the principal, as shall appear to them 
most adviseable, in conformity to public engage- 
ments ; to continue so vested, ui\til the whole of the 
debt shall be discAarged. 

As an additional expedient for eflfectirig a reduc- 
tion of the debt, ^id for other purposes which will 
be m^itioned, the Secretary would further propBse, 
that the same commissioners be authorized, with the 
approbation of the President of me United States, to 
borrow, on their credit, a sum, not exceeding twelve 
millions of dollars, to be applied, 
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Fint. To Ae payment of the intei^t aiMl ia^ 
atalments oftbe foreign debt, to the end -of the 
present year, which will require 3,491»8S3 ddian 
and 46 cents. 

Secondly. To the payment of any deMaicy 
which may happen in the product of the funds pro^ 
Tided for paying the interest of the domestic debt. 

Thirdly. To the effecting a change ia the fom 
c^ such part of the foreign debt, as bears an interest 
of £ve per cent. It is conceived that for this puf- 
pose a new loan, at a lower interest, may be com^ 
Mned with other expedients* The remainder of 
this part of the debt, after paying the instalments, 
which will accrue in the course of 1790, will be 
3,888,888 dolls, and 81 cents. 

Fourthly. To the puichase of the public debt at 
the price it shall bear in the market, while it con* 
tinues below its true value. This measure, which 
would be, in the opinion of the Secretary, highly 
dishonourable to the government, if it were to pre- 
cede a provisicm for funding the debt, would be- 
come altogether unexceptionable, after that had been 
made. Its effect would be in favour of the public 
creditors, as it would tend to raise the value of stock. 
And all the difference between its true value and 
the actual price, would be so much dear gain to the 
public. The payment of foreign interest on the 
capita] to be borrowed for this putpose, should that 
be a necessary consequence, would not, in the jndg^ 
ment of the Secretary, be a good objection to the 
measure. The saving by the operation wouldbe itself a 
sufficient indemnity ; and the employment of that 
capital, in a country situated like this, would much 
more than compensate for it. Besides, if the govern^ 
ment does not undertake this operation, the same 
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ioccmveiiienoe which the dbjection m question sup- 
poaesy wduld li^ppen in another way, with a oiicum* 
stance of aggravation. As long, at least, as the debt 
shall continue below its proper value, it will be an 
obtest of speculation to foreigners, who will not only 
xeoeive the int^est upon what they purchase, and 
remit it abfpad^ as in the case of the loan, but will reap 
the addition^ profit of the difference in value. By 
the goverpment's entering into competition with 
them, it will not only re^ a part of the profit iti^U^ 
but will contract thei extent, and lessen the extra 
profit of foreign puicbMes. That competitjon will 
accelerate the rise of stock ; and whatever greater 
rate this obliges foreigners to pay for what they pur- 
chase, is so much clear saving to the nation. In the 
opinion of the Secretary, and contrary to an idea 
which is not without patrons, it ought to be the po* 
licy of the government, to raise the value of stock 
to its true standard asfut, as possible. When it ai^* 
rives to that point, foreign speculations, (which, till 
then, must be deemed pernicious, further than ^s 
they s^ve to bang it to that point,) will become 
beneficiaL Their money laid ont in this country, 
upon our agricaltiue, commerce, and manufactu^test 
will pKMluce much more to us, than the ippome tibey 
will receive ixom, it. 

The Secretary contemplalies the application qf 
this mon^, through the juedium of a national bank, 
for which, with the pesmission of the House, he will 
^Nibmit a plan in the couiae of the session. 

The Secretary now proceeds, in the last place, 
to offipr to the consideration of the House, his ideas 
of the ^ps ^hich ought, at the preset sessioui to 
be taken towards the assumption oi the state debts. 
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These aie, biieflj; that eoticittrelit i«8^titioniot 
the two Houses, with the apfttobtttlon ctf the Prad- 
dent, be entered into, declaring in sitbitame, 

That the United States do assume, iukI wUl at tli^ 
first session in the year 1791, provide, on the iNnnie 
terms with the present debt of the Unrled States, 
for all such part of the debts of the respective states, 
or any of them, as shall, prior to the first day of Jan« 
uary in the said year 1791, befiubscribed tomm^ a 
loan to the United States, upon the principles of 
either of the plans which slmll have been adopted 
by them, for obtaining a re-'lottn df thdlr pri&sent 
debt. 

Provided, that the provision to be made as tMe^' 
said, shall be su^^ended, with respect to the d^bt of 
any state, which may have exchanged the securities 
of the United States for othets issued by itfi^lf ; miM 
the whofe of the said securities shall either be re* 
exchanged, or surrender!^ to the United States. 

And ptovided, also, that the interest upon die 
debt assumed^ be compntied to the eiHi of the year 
1791 ; and that the interest to be paid by the Unit- 
ed States^ coiimteiice on the first day of Janni&rf, 
1792. 

That the amotnit of thef debt of each state so as- 
sumed and provided for, be charged to such state ia 
account with the United States, upon the same prin- 
ciples upon whfch it shall be lent to the United 
States. 

That subscriptions be opened for receiving loafiS 
of the ssdd debts at the same rime) aM places, and 
under the like regulations, as sh5all h^ve been pfe- 
scribed in relation to the debt of the United States. 
The Secretary has now completed the objects, 
which he proposed to himself to comprise in the- 
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jpmeiit report. He has, for the most part, omitted 
•details, as well to avoid fotiguing the attention of 
the House, as because more time would have been 
desirable even to digest the general principles of the 
^plan. If these should be found right, the particular 
modifik)ati(His will readily suggest themselves in the 
piDgress of the work. 

Tlw Secretary, in the views which have directed 
his pursuit of the subject, has been influenced, in 
the first place, by the ccmaderation, that his duty, 
Irom the very terms of the resolution of the House, 
obliged him to propose what appeared to him an 
adequate provision for the support of the public cre- 
dit, adapted at the same time to the real circumstan- 
ees oi the United States ; and in the next, by the 
reflection, that measures which will not bear the test 
of future unlnassed examination, can neither be pro- 
ductive of individuid reputation, nor, (which is of 
much greater consequence,) public honour or advan- 
tage. 

Deeply impressed, as the Secretary is, with a full 
and deliberate conviction, that the establishment of 
public credit, upon the basis of a satisfactory provi- 
sion for the public debt, is, under the present cir- 
cumstances of this country, the true desideratum to- 
wards relief from individual and national embarrass- 
ments ; that without it, these embarrassments will 
be likely to press still more severely upon the com- 
munity — ^He cannot but indulge an anxious wish, 
that an effectual plan for that purpose may, during 
the present session, be the result of the united wis- 
dom of the legislature. 

He is fully convinced, that it is of the greatest 
importance, that no further delay should attend the 
making of the requisite provision ; not only because 

^ VOL. I. X 
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it will give a better impresgioii of thegood fiutli of 
the country, and will bring earlier relief to the ere* 
ditois ; both which oiratftmlaQoes are of gteat mo- 
Sient to public credit ; but, because the advantages 
to the community from raising stock, as speedily m 
possible, to its natural value, will be incomparably 
greater than any that can result from its continuance 
below that ittandard. No pfof i, wM<ih could be 
derived from piuchases in the market, on account of 
the government, to any practicable extent, would be 
an equivalent tot the loss which would be sustained 
by the purchases of foreigners at a low value. Not 
to repeat, that govenunental purchases, to be honour- 
able, ought to be preceded by a providon. Deby, by 
disseminating doubt, would sink the {nice of stock; 
and as the temptation to foreign speculations, &om 
the lowness of the prke, would be too great to be 
neglected, millions would probably be lost to tke 
United States. 

All whkih is hunAJy submitted. 

ALEXANDER HAMII.TON, 

Secretary of the TreOiury. 
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Treasury DepartmerU^ Dee. 13,1790. 

IN obedience to the order of the House of Represek- 
TATiVEs, of the ninth day of August last^ requiring 
the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare and re- 
port J on this (%, such further promdon as may^ in 
his opinion^ be necessary for establishing the PUB« 
Lie CREDIT— /Atf said Secraary further 

RESMCrWlAt REMRtS, 

JL HAT ifom a coiiTiction that a National Bank 
19 an institution of primary importance to the pio»* 
peious administration of the finances, and would be 
of the greatest utility in the operations coimected 
with the support oi the Public Credit, bis attention 
has been drawn to devising the plan of such an in* 
ttitution, upon a scale which will entitle it to the 
confidaoce, and be likely to render it equal to th# 
exigencies, of the public^ 

Previously to entering upon the detail of this plan, 
he entreats the indulgence of the House, towards 
some prelimiiuury reflections naturally arising out of 
tlie subject, which he hopes will be deemed neithex 
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useless nor oat of place. PaUio opiniui being the 
ultimate arbiler d^ ev^ measure of govenuueBt, il 
can scarody appear imprqpet, in' deCerence to that* 
to accompany the origination of any new fxefpoA- 
tion with explanations, which the superior interna* 
tioD, of those to whom it is immediatdy addxesied, 
would render superfluous. 

It is a &ct well understood, that public ^[)anks have 
found admissicm and patronage among the principal 
and most enlightened commercial nations. They 
have successively obtained in Italy, Geimany, Hol- 
land, England, and France, as well as in the United 
Stata. And it is a circumstance which cannot but 
have coniiderable weight, in a candid estimate of 
their tendency, that after an experience of centuries, 
there exists not a question about their utility in the 
countries in which they have been so long establish- 
ed. Theorists and men of business unit^ in the ao* 
knowledgment of it. . 

Trade and industry, wherever they hare been trir 
ed, have been indebted to them for important aid. 
And government has been repeatedly under the 
greatest oUigations to them, in dangerous and dis- 
tueseing emergencies. That c^ the United States, as 
well in some of the most oritioal coojunotures of tte 
late war, as^ince the peace, has received assistance 
from those estaUiahed among us, with whsofa it could 
not . have dispensed. 

With this- two-lold evidence before usi it m^ht 
be;expected, that tha:e would be a perfect union of 
oi^i(Mis in their favour. Yet doubts have been en» 
tortained ; jealousies SLod iHX(judioes have circulated ; 
and though die experiment is every day dis»pating 
theiB, within: the s^^res in which effecte are best 
]Riown ; yet there, are still persons by whom they 
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iMiire not *bttii eDtfaely renounced. To giire a foil 
iaiid«oeiu»teview of tbe sutyject, would be to mate 
aijlseatise dT a xoport; Imt tkeze are certain aspects 
intwbkhit may be cursorily 'exbibitedv wbkh may 
perbaps conduoe to a ju^ impiessioa of its merits* 
Tbese will inyolve a comparison of tbe advantagpes 
witb tbe disadvantages, real or supposed, of sucb in* 
^itntioiis* 

Tbe following are among tbe principal advantages 
of a Bank : — 

First. TI:^ augmentation of tbe active or piodua* 
tive capital of a country. Gold and silver, wbexe 
tbey aie^employed acierely as tbe instruments of ex> 
abai^ie and alienation, bave been not improperly 
denominated dead stock ; but wben deposited in 
bisks, to beoome tbe basis of a paper circulation^ 
wbicb takes tbeir cbaracter and place, as tbe signs 
orrrepiesentativeB of value, tbey then acquire life) 
or, in otber words, an active and productive quality* 
This idea, wbicb aj^iears mtber subtil askd abstractt 
in a geneml fc»rm, may be made obvious and palpa* 
Me, by entering into a few particulars. It is evi- 
dent, for instance, tbat tbe mcmey wbicb a men^anl 
lueq^ in bis chesty waiting for a favourable opportttr 
nityto employ it, produces nothing till tluit oppoi^ 
ti^ty amves. But if, instead of locking it up in 
this manner, he either deposits it in a bank, or in» 
vests it in tbe stock of a bank, it yields a profit du* 
rii^ the interval, in wbicb he partakes, or not, ac- 
oording to the choice he may have made of being 
a depositor or a proprietor ; and when any advan* 
tageous. speculation offers, in ord^ to be ableto emr 
bmce I V he has only to withdraw bis money, if a de» 
fositor, c» if a profnrictac, tm obtain a loan from the 
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liAOkf or to diipose of bis stock; mm AVuiuM m t ftf^ 
torn or navel atti^ded with diffiadlsr, iHmmi liM 
aftriis of tlie iostitiitioQ aie ia a jpo^MOM tnte 
His mney dias dq^icMiited or intesledf is a fiuid cip>* 
oa wUch himself mtd othem can bonow to t noA 
la^K<er amount. It is a well estabUslied ilsct, tbitt 
Imnks in good cretf t can ebcnlale a tut loealer stun 
than the actual quantum €i their capital in gold ftad 
silver. The extent oi the poMibie excess seeats in- 
determinate ; tb<mgh it has been conjeeturaily SM* 
ed at the pioportiotts of tiro and thiee to one« This 
Isoulty is produced in varknis ways. Fiisl^-nA gMA 
proportioo of the notes which are fssued and pass 
enrrent as ossh, are indefinitely sdi^ended in e)HHi« 
lation) from the oonfidence which each hoMet haS| 
that he can at ai^ moment tarn tl^m into gold an^ 
Silver. Secondly-^Ev^ry loan which a bank makes, 
is, in its first shi^, a credit giveato theJtuonowtBrcm 
ite books» tl» amount of which it stands ready to 
fay, either in its own notes> os in gold or silver, at 
Im option* But, in a great ntmriier of oases, no ae^ 
tual payment b made in ettb^. Ths bonower tm* 
qtam^y, by a cheok or order, ^ansfen his ovedit to 
some other p^son, to whom he has a payment t» 
make; who, in his turn, te as cften content with. a 
sifldlar credit, because he is satisfied that he can^ 
Whenever he pleases, either conv^t it into cash, or 
jfms it to scmie other hand, as an equivalent te it. 
And in this manner the credit keeps cireulatii^ pes«> 
iNrming, in every ^age, the c^oe of moneys tiil it is 
extinguished by a dttoount withsMiepeaBcm who has 
upaym^it tp make to the bank, to an eqoal orgseater 
amount. Thus large sums are lait and paid) fit* 
quemly through a variety of himds^ without the lUr 
tervntioJi^f asuiglei»eoeo£coin. Thiiad]^-*»There 
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it iiiiMf» a fange qoaiiti^ of gold and silrei in thd 
SBfioiitofies of the bttik^ besides its own stock, wUeb 
ii pkced theie wi& a view^ pai^ly to iu safe keep- 
iagi aod paftlj to tte aecoomodatioD of an iaathtt- 
tioo, lybioh is itself a aouice of g«neiAl acoomnoda* 
tiolL Tliese deposits aie of immense oonseqaemse 
fai the opentions of a bank* Though liable to be 
le-dimwn at any moment, experience prores, thai the 
money to rnneh oftener changes proprietors than 
jimte, and liMit what is drawn ont is geneially so 
speedily replaced, as to mathorize the connting upon 
As sums d^osited, as an effective fund; which, oon^ 
eondi^ with the stock of the bank, enaUes it to ett 
tend its loans, and to answer all the demands for coin^ 
wiiether in consequ^ice of those loans, or arbiiq; 
fcom the occasional return xA its notes. 

These different i^icnmstances explain Ae manner 
in which the ability of a bank to drenlate a greater 
«un Ami its mtualoapHal in coin, is acquired. This, 
bowever, must be gtadual ; and must be preceded 
by a firm establiiAu^t of confidence ; a confidence 
n^ch mxf be bestowed on the most rational gnmnds; 
iinee tibe access in question will always be bottomed 
ml good seeufity kA (me kind or anotiber. This every 
wdlicondtioted bank care&dly requires, befiove it 
will consent to advance eith^ its monqr m its on* 
dit ; and where there is an auxiliary capital, (as will 
be tlie casein the plan heneiAer submitted,) wfalch^ 
tcffther with the capital te coin, diefiaBOi thebonnda** 
tjf ihi^ shall not be exceeded by the engs^mentaof 
Ac bttri:,tht 8e<nnity may, consistently with all tiie 
maxims of a veascmable dbrcumspectico, be rc^rded 
aacom^te. 

Tim same dacumstances illnstiate <fae truth of the 
poailaaa^liiat itisone^ the prqpertiea of banfca to 
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increne tlie actire capital of a eanaAty^ XUi, im 
Qihtt waaiSf is tbe sum of them— Tlie mamdf of omt 
l|idi?idiial, wfaile he is waitiiig^ for.an oppofluxiilyto 
mploy it» by being either depodted in the bank ioi 
safe-keepingy or invested in its stock, is in a condi* 
^n to administer to the wants of others, withoat be* 
ing put out of his own rem^h, when ooca8i<» preasati. 
Thii yields an eitra profit, arising fiom what is 
paid for the use of his money by others, when he 
ooidd not himself make use of it; and keeps die mo^ 
Mf itsdf in a state of incessant activity. In the al- 
most infinite vicissitudes ami competitions of mer* 
cantile enterpme, there never can be danger of an 
intermission of danand, or that the money will »- 
main for a moment idle in the vaults of the bank. 
This additional employment given to money, and the 
fiscnlty of a bank to lend and drculate a gieater snm 
than die amount of its s4x>ck in coin, are to all the 
purposes of trade and industry, an absolute ino^ease 
of capital. Purchases and undertakings, in general^ 
can be carried on by any giv^i sum of bank paper 
or credit, as effectually as by an equal sum of gold 
and silver. And thus by contributing to enlarge Oie 
mass of industrious and commercial enterprise, banks 
beooB^ nurseries <rf national wealth : a consequence, 
as^ satisfactorily verified by experience, as it is clean- 
ly dedudble in theory. 

Secondly. Greater fadlity to the govemoMit in 
obtaining pecuniary aids, especially in sudden en^r- 
genines. This is another, and an undisputed ad^ 
vantage of public banks : one, which, as already le- 
marked, has been realized in signal instances aoKMig 
ourselves. The reason is obvious : The capitals of a 
gte^t number of individuals are, by this . operation, 
ooUeoled to a point, and placed under one direction^ 
The mass formed by this union is, ia a certain sense^ 
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wigBffied by the credit attadMd 1o it And wMte 
tkb raaflB k dways ready, and can at onee be pot fai 
flK>tlcm^ in aid of the government, the inteiest of tbe 
bnsk to aflbtd that aid, independent of regard to the 
pvblic safety and wel&ie, is a sure pledge tot its dt^ 
poritidi to go at for in its compliances, as can hi prtf* 
doiee be de«iied« There is, in the natnie of things^ 
aa wUI be move particnlaily noticed in another place, 
aBiotimate connexion of interest b^ween the go- 
venamcttit, and the bank, at a nation. 

Thbfdly. The fadHtating of the payment of isam. 
This advantage is ptodnced in two ways. Those 
who are in a sitnation to have aeceas to the banh» 
ean have tfae.assbtance of loans to answer with 
ponotaality the public calls up<»i them. This ao« 
commodathm has been sendbly felt in the payment 
et the duties heretofore laid, by those who reside 
trbere estaUishments of this .nature exist This» 
however, though an extensive, is not an universal, 
bflMfit. The other way in which the eSect hens 
ecmtemphted is p»duced, and in which the ben^t 
is general, is the increasing of the quantity of circa* 
lating medium, and the quickening of circulation* 
The manner in which the first happens has already 
been traced. The last may leqidre some illustm* 
tion. When pajrments are to be made between dif> 
ferent places, having an intercourse of business with 
each other, if there happen to be no private bills at 
market, and there are no bank notes whkh have a 
curxeney in both, the consequence i^ that coin must 
be remitted. This is attended with trouble, delay, 
expense, and risk. If, on the contrary, there am 
bank notes current in both places, the transmisskHi of 
these by the post, or any other qpeedy or convenient 
conveyaBce, answers the purpose ; and thase again, 
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in tlie attemadons of demand, are frequently tetuilr'^ 
ed very soon after to the plaoe &oei wJnexsce they 
were fint ^ent; wbenee tlie traniportatioii and le* 
transportation oi the metals ate obviated ; and « mem 
convenient, and more expeditious mtdtosn of pay- 
ment is substituted. Nor is this alt— The aietaki 
instead of being stBpaidied bom their mual fiiac- 
ticms, during this process of vitoatiim firon (ilace to 
place, continue in activity, and adarinisCer stfll to the 
ordinary <dTCulatfon; "w^hich of course is prev^ited 
from sufferii^ either diminuticm or stagnaUon. 

These drcumstanees areadditic^al causes ef what, 
in a practical sense, or to the puirposes of business, 
may be called greater plenty <rf mon^. And it is 
evident, that whatever enhances the quantity of cir- 
culating money, adds to the ease with which e?ery in- 
dustrious member of the community may acquire 
that portion of it, of which he staiKls in need ; and 
enables him the better to pay his taxes, as well as to 
supply his other wants. Even where llie ctrcub- 
tiou of the bank papef is not general, it must still 
have the same effect^ though in a less degiee. For 
whatever furnishes additional supplies to the chan- 
nels of circulation, in one quarter, naturally C(mtri«- 
butes to keep the streams fuller elsewhere. This 
last view of the subject, serves both to illustmte the 
position, that banks tend to facilitate the payment of 
taxes ; and to exemplify their utility to busfaieas of 
every kind, in which money is an agent. 

It would be tojintrude too much on the pati^ice of 
the House, to prolong the details of the advantf^es 
of banks; especially as all those, which might still 
be particularized, are readily to be inferred as con- 
sequences from those which have been aium^rftted. 
Their disadvantages, real or supposed, are now to be 
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le^Pfiimi. TbetQost smoais^of tte ch^es wlu^li 
Jisi^ beea Ixoiight iigaimt tkejD, a^ , . . 

That Ifa^v8€»rv« toiioi^^ease usaty : . 
' That thdyi&od to pmveut otb^ kinds of lending : 

Tliat thej lurniUi t^mfiitations to over-tiading : 

Tliiit they uSoid ayl to igiK^rant adventurers, who 
didtiirb the natuial and benoicial cowse of teade : 

That thajr give to bankrupt and fraudulent tra^i 
da» a fictilious crediti which enabjies them to main- 
tain &lse appeMtauoe% and to extend their imposi- 
tiona: Andlttitly, 

That thejr havo a tendency to banish gold and sil- 
ver from .the country. 

Therie is great reason to believe, that on a close 
and candid survey, it will be discovered, that these 
charges are either without foun^ti on, or that as £ir 
as the evils they suggest have been found to exist, 
they have proceiEided from other, or partial, or tem- 
porary causes; are not inherent in the nature, and 
Sermw^nst tendency, of such institutions ; or"* are 
more thaA counterbalanced by opposite advantages* 
This surv^ shall be had, in the order in which the 
c^ai^es have been stated. The first of them is — 

That hanks serve to increase usury. 

It is a truth, which oi^ht not to be denied, that 
the oiQthod of conducting business, which is essen- 
tM to b^k operations, has, among us, in particular 
instances, given occasion to usurious transactions. 
The punctuality in payments, which they necessarily 
exact, has sometimes obliged those who have ad- 
ventured bqrond both their capital and credit, to pro- 
cure money, at any price, and consequently to resort 
to.usuj^rs for aid. 

But experience and practice gradually bring a cure 
to this evlL A general habit of punctuality amoug^ 
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of observiQgUwitbdiebaiiki ».ciicwMteiieei?iMi 
itaelf Huw than co«p6Bs«<w Cm aiqr ^ooMskntl ill 
which may have qpruog 6om tl»t ooaeviityy'in th» 
partieukc under coosideratipB. Aa lu^ tJieaeiMe^ m 
^aikia depend on eaohoUier for peciuiiaiytaanpl^ 
they can calculate tbek e^ypftf^atioaa wilk SMtlef 
eertainty; and ai»inpi«^pootiQ0aUy lets' daager. ci 
^Ipaj^iointiaents, which iiight coBifiel them to faavai 
recoune to so p^oicioua an eipedieatasliuitiixf boa* 
tawing at usury ; the misohieffrQC wUoh, after «Cew 
examples, naturally inspire great eaie in idl b«( Bien 
of desperate circumstaoces, to • avoid the po«iifaiUly 
of being subjected to theoL One, and WQ^ the Imuk 
of the evils incident to the use of that tripertfcnnt, ii 
the fact be known, or even stroi^y auspected^ i» lota 
of credit with the bank itself* 

The directors of a bank too, though in ord^ tojea^ 
tend its business and its popularly, in tha iniuiGyoi 
an Institution, they may be tempted to goteihar te 
accommodation^ than the strict rules of p^Qdeape wUl 
warrant, grow more circumspect of course^ aa ite«£«'^ 
fairs become better established, and as the evUa of 
too gieat facility are expcaimentally 4<BWitM< . 
ted. Th^ become more attentive to the aUftatioft^ 
and conduct of those with whom they deal ; tik&f ob- 
aerve more narrowly their operatii»is and ptiwitei 
they economize the credit they give to 4hoBe of ew* 
jdcious solidity ; they refuse it to those whoieoaxeec 
is more manifestly hazacdous; In a woid> isx^-tim 
eourse of practice, from- the very natuise of thinBi». 
the interest y will make it the/K>&ry,of abaak,to.aiie« 
cour the wary and industrious; to discredit thesaab 
and unthrifty ; to discountenance both iffim^Mia' lepil* 
en and usurious borrowers. . 
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' XlM«^ a leaiifipfievr,iiiil4iiditlie tendency ci 
bndasi.iriU km mcoi- lo be». to ^lidge xnUier tkm to 
ftomfi^'fuoxy. TUs i^riartes te^tlieir pioperty of in^ 

dlEB, .0f mml^y. Jltt be erttleiit, that asmy will piib* 
"UH ^'4imitAAi aeooiditig^ to the proportion wUcb 
ae<ddflBnid Icntoffoiruigybearsi.to the quantity el 
immBSfimj^madsst to be lent; wbateyer lias the pm* 
pnty just mentioned, * whether it be in the shape of 
popia: or eoln, by eontribnting to render the supply 
aareiMpad to tlie demand, most tend to oounteiaet 
the pmgresff'of usury* 

vBat bank lending^ it is pretended, is an impedi- 
oieiit to otket kkida of lending ; which, by confining 
the lesouroe of borrowing to a particular class, leaver 
the rest of the community more destitute, and there- 
ftite more ^posed to the extortions of usurers. As 
the loofls of . bank stock exceed the Icg^l rate of in- 
teiest) tl^ possessors of money, it is argued, prefer 
iwreMiti^ it in that article, to lending it at this rate ; 
to.'Whic|k Acre are the additional motires of. a more 
pvompt cominandof the capital, arid of mc»e frequent 
aiRi*<M0l Yetnms, without trouble or perplexity in 
the osileetiion. TMs. constitutes the second charge 
wMdi) has be^i envmemted. 

Xbeiiact on which thb charge rests, is not to] be 
adJdtted widiout sevnal qualifications ; particularly 
inrefereiioe to the state of things in this country^ 
Fjrsiu^Tlie gteat bulk of the stock of a bank will con- 
siti of the' funds of men in tiade, among ourselyes, 
Wd otoni^d for eign^s ; the former of whom could 
not i^oretheir capitals out of their reach, to be in- 
vested in loans Sot long periods, on mortgage, or pei> 
a^aal sec«ity ; and the latter of whom would not 
be willing to be subjected to the easnaltiesj delays 
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ind eaghnrramnmtsoC such adi^osiAioii til .^Mtfi 
neyin a distill eodiit^« tkcamUff^-^TbmeJwiiitlwmpk 
be:»oooMdenri»le pfoportumicrf IAm^ whofiufcpgtpptly 
tbe monqrieodeisof a mwaelay^ who f Stem dut^i^rit 
of.oautkm .which uaiiaUy idiMBaotetizea this dnc^ 
tionof nen, will inoUoe roOier.to vest duk fiioii 
te nK^n^a^es on real estate, than in tke' ttatk citt 
baiMc, w^Jiioh tfaej ase apt Jlo. consider. as«a nuke p». 
oariifas.aeedrity. 

. These conaderations aer?e in a material deipwe to 
BttTovr the foundation of the objectify as to the 
point of bet. But th^re is a mose satiaisctoy an-; 
swm to iu The effect supposed, as &r- as it has 
fOLiisteixie, is teiBpocaiy. TJhe rarwese of it tafcss 
iplaoe in tlie gem^lEd, and perfflaoont opamAim oiOit 

The capital of every public bank wiU^irf cenoe be 
restricted within a certain defined limit It is this 
pioriace <d l^^latiTC pmdaice so to.ad^jmsttlNs 
limit, that. while it will net be too aontraded lee 
the deaouind, which the course of busirossmf^-Qiisate, 
mid for. the security which the pubMe oi^^ht ta ImM 
Sdc tl^solidity of the paper winch m^ be imied ly 
the bank, it will still be within the ooiBpass of ths 
pecuniary resources of the community ; so that "thaie 
may be an easy pcacticdbility of cooiq^dng the sub* 
spijptions to it. When this is once done^ the sapi^ 
posed effect of necessity ceases. These is then no 
longer room for the investment of any additioi«d 
oq^taL Stock may indeed cluu^e hands by one pe^i 
son. selling and another bij^^ii^; Init the monsgr 
vhioh the buyer takes out of the common m^ to 
puiqchase.the4itock,the seller receives imdrestoxestoiit 
H^ice the future surpasses which may aeenaubtte* 
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mmt ttke tkcb^rtignd Hsoune^ and lenij^ ftf intereil 
«nat* g^on « if ^xexe weie no radi inrtfctXHion^ 
*'ItfMiuili>iiid6ed icMvr i& a flK»e copioiis ftieftai< 
TliQ teak farmbea an eitnu»diiuny stip]^ for bor* 
ttMmS) wHMa its inuaeiiiate sphere* A lugev sup^ 
|i]F. eonm^tntly remaias inr inriowef s else where. 
In prqpiartioii as tlie>0iic«lstion of the tMuaJc is ex^ 
tragedy llieie ia aatuwgniettWiim of Ibe aggpregati 
mass of money for answerii^ the aggregate BMMirfdi^ 
mamL iienoegseat«r&eUityinobt8Uii]!igilfbrei«eiy 
pvrpobe. 

• It oHghl' not te escape withoiit a reaMfk^ thai al 
in aa the oitizeBs of other comitries become udvea^ 
imums in ahe bank, there is a positive increase of the 
gold aodfikvr (^ ^»ooimtry. It h tfue, that imm 
this a half yeiarly rent is drawn back, accruing from 
the dirkl^ids upon the stock. But as this rent arises 
iRHn the employment of the capital, by our own eitl> 
aens,it is pfobable, that it is more than replaced hf 
tte piofiti of that employment. It is also Ukely, 
tiUita part of it is, in the coulrse of trade, emiverted 
ii^ ^le piodimts of our country : and it may ev^ 
p&weaa^ incmitive, in some cases, to emifsvctibn lb 
a oonntry in which the character of citizen i^ ^ 
Msy to be acquired, is it is estimable and iiiipoi- 
tant. This rlew of the subject fun^hes an M- 
fwer to an ob|ecti«m w^hich has been deduced ftom 
the circumstance her^ taken notice ofi na^m^l^, 
tli& Income resulting to foreigners from th^ part of 
the stock owned by them, w*ich has been represen- 
ted as tendhig to drain the country of its spec**. 
In tlrts obfeetion, the ori^nal investment of • IBe 
aapital, and the constant use of it afterwards^ seem 
botth tolbsiEve b^en overleek^ 
^ That banks furnish temptations to over- trading, 
is the third of the enumerated objections. This 
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aiust sMUi» that by aflteding additinrtal aid to imI' 
canlil^ enlasprifle^ they indnoe tiie mmtdnnt auM^ 
tunes to adventuie beyond the pradent or aalulaiy 
point. But the very statenent of the Uiidg shoira> 
ttet the Aifagect of the charge is an occasional ill, 
imud^t to a goueral good* Credit <rf eveiy kind, 
(as a apoQifls of which only can bank letidiBg hart 
the^ect sufipbaed^) BBAat be, in differont degrees; 
diaigeaUe with the same inccmvenience. It H 
tven applicable to gold and silv^, when they 
abouqd in circulation. But would it be wise on 
thja account to decry the precious aietals, to root 
out credit; or to prescribe the means of that tep* 
t^iise, whkfa is the main sfdng of titde, and a 
pdncipal souroe of national wealthy because it dc# 
and t^ runs into excesses, o£ which over-trading 
is one? 

If tho abuses of a b^iefidal thing are to detoiw 
adne its ooudysmnation, there is scarcely a soune 
of pobHc prosperity which will not speedily be 
doMd. In every case, the. evil isto be compared wMl 
the good; dnd in the pvcsent ease, such acompasisbti 
will iSBue in this, that the new and inerett^ eaen 
1^ derived to commercial entetpriBe, from the aid 
of banks, are a* sottrce of general pic^ and advttfe* 
tage; whk^^eady ontweigh the partial lib of the 
over-tradii^ of a few individuals, at partinnlar tisMs, 
or of numbeiB io partioubr cottjonctuies. 

The fcHirth and fifth charges may be eonsideied to^ 
gether. These relate to- the aid whicdi iasomctinies 
afforded by banks to unskilful adventurers and tnf^ 
dulent traders. These ohmges also have soite de^ 
giee of foundation; though far less thati has bec» 
pretended, and they add to the instances of paftial 
ills, coimected with more extensive and overbalancing 
benefits. 
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• The practice of giving jGictitious credit to improper 
persons, is one of those evils which experience, guided 
by interest, speedily corrects. The bank itself is 
in so much jeopardy of being a sdfferfer by it, that 
it has the strongest of all inducements to be on its 
guard. It inay not only be injured immediately by 
the delinquencies of the persons, to whom such cre- 
dit b given ; but evastually, by the incapacities of 
olhers, whom their impositions or failures may have 
mined. 

Nor is there much danger of a bank's being be- 
tcayed into this error from want of inforination : 
The directors themsdves being for the most pail 
sdected from the class of traders, are to be expect- 
ed to possess individually, an accurate knowledge of 
the characters and situations of those who come 
within that description. AihI they have, in addition 
to this, the course of dealing of the persons them- 
selves with the bank, to assist their judgment, which is 
in mo&t cases a good index of the state in which those 
persons are. The artiices and shifts, which tluxie in 
desperate or decliningcircumstances, are obliged toran- 
ploy lo keep up the countenance which the rulies of 
the bank require, and the train of their oonnezioiB, 
aie so many prognostics, not difficult to be interpre- 
ted, of the fate which awaits them. Hence it not 
un£requently happens, that banks are the first to dis* 
cover the uoscmndness of such characters, and 4>y 
withhcdding credit, to amidunce to the public that 
th^ ace iKJt entitled to it. 

If banks, in spite of every precanticHi, are some* 
times betrayed into giving a false credit to the per* 
9&tm deaoribed ; they more frequently enable honeH 
a«d ifiduatriouB meo« of snmll, or pediaps^f nocafijtal, 
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to undertake ^iclpioseeute business, wHSl mivwEl^^ 
to themselves and to tbe oommunitj ; and asnit 
merchants of both capital and credit, who meet wiA 
fortuitous and unforeseen shocks, which might, witli- 
out such helps, prove &tal to them and to otliens to 
make head against their misfbrtunes, and finally te 
retrieve their affairs ; circumstances which' form Bt6 
inconsiderable encomium on the utility of banks. 

But the last, and heaviest charge, b still to be i^ 
amined : This is, that banks tend to banish the goM 
and silver out of the country. 

The force of this objection rests upon their hdag 
A engine of paper credit, whkh by fumfshho^ a 
substitute for the metals, is supposed to promote 
their exportation. It is an objection, which, if it 
has any foundation, lies not against banks peenMatly, 
but against every species of paper credit. 

The most common answer given to it is, thkit the 
thing supposed is of little o!r no consequence ; thirt; 
It is immaterial what serves the purpose of monej^; 
whether paper, or gold and g^ilver; that the eSfect of 
both upon industry is the same ; and that the te- 
trinsic wealth of a nation is to be measured, not by 
the abundance of the precious metals contained in 
it, but by the quantity of the producticms of ife la- 
bour and industry. 

This answer is n6t destitute of ^li(fity , though not 
entirely ^tisfactory. Ft is certain^ that *he vltffica- 
tion of industiy, by a All) circulation, wiA the aklof 
a proper and well regulated paper cr^t, may mote 
tlum oompensati^for the loss ^faptttt'Of thegtrfd^mid 
silver of a natidil^ if t!i^ c^n^eqtiente c^ ai^^MUfig; 
that loss, shouM be^ scanty^ defective dfeifetkm. 

But tl^ positive 'atid jjennanait IndreiBe or do- 
creaaeof the precious metsds in a country, can liaxdly 
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•fttbeamiflterof indiffnmoa As AecmBnodUy 
Uikm 1b lieu of emy other, it is a species of tbe 
most eflSective wealth, snd as the money of the 
wodd, it is of gieat conceal to the state, that it 
possess a sufficient of it to face aqgr demands which 
tiie |iK^e(^ion o£ its estemal inteiests may cieate^ 
The otgectipn seems to admit of another and a 
iBoie conclusive finswer, which controTerts , the bet 
itself. A nation, that has no mines of its own, must 
dariFe the precious metals from others ; generally 
peaking, in exchange Sat the products of its labour 
and industry. The quantity it will possess^will 
tbenlEMPe, in the ordinary ccMirse <d things, I^ tegg^ 
lated by the lavourahle or unfavourable balance qf Us 
liade ; that is, by tbe pioportion between its abili- 
ties lo supply foreigners, and its wants of them; be* 
tween the amount of its exportations and that of its 
iBipoftation& Hence the ^ate of its agnculture and 
aiaau&otures, the quantity and quality of its labour 
imd industry, must, in the main, influepce and d/^ 
termine the'incsease or decrease of its gold and sil- 
ver. 

. If jthis be true, the inference seems to be, that well 
constitirted banks favour the increase of tbe pre- 
cious metals. It has be^i shown, that they augment 
in different ways, the active capital of a country. TJiis 
it is which gemmites emfAcgrment; which animates 
and expands labour and industqr* £very addttioii 
which ispMde to it, by oootobutiqg jto put in motion 
a gupaler quantity of both, lends to create a greater 
quantity <d the pmduots of hodi. And by f piansluqg 
mose materials for expuftaltoiit conduces to a favour- 
ihUe balance of uade, and consaquao/lly tQ the intio- 
diiotaon and ioocease of gold 4^ sUvm* 
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Tliift coadttsion ijppaaEs to be drawn, fiom aoM 
premises. There are, Iiowever> objections to bd 
made to it. 

It may be said, that as bank paper aflGoids a sub- 
tfkttte for specie, it serves to counteract that rigpr^ 
Qus iiecesdty for the metals as a medium of circula? 
tioQ, whiohr in the case of a wrong balanoe» mig^t 
lestrain; in some degree, their exportati<m; and k 
may be added, that from the same cause, in the same 
c^ase, it would retard those economical and paisimo- 
nious refornss in the manner of living, which the 
scarcity of money is calculated to produee, and 
which might be ueoeasary to rectify such wrong ba« 
Janoe. 

There is, perhaps, son^e truth in both these oh" 
servations ; but they appear to be uf a nature raUier 
to form exceptions, to the generality of the conclu* 
sion, than to overthrow it. The state of things, ia 
which the adsolute exigencies of circulation can be 
supposed to resist with any eJQect the uigent de» 
mands tax specie which a wrong balance of trade 
may occasion, presents an extreme ccise. And a situa* 
tion in which a too expeimve manni^ of living of a 
community, compared with its means, can s^nd in 
need of a corrective, from distress or necessity, is one 
which perhaps rarely results, but from extraordinary 
and adventitious causes : sueh, for example, as a na* 
tional revolution, which unsettles all the establishp 
ed habits of a people, and inflames the appetite for 
extravagance, by tJie illusions of an ideal wealth, a>* 
gendered by the continual multiplication of a de* 
precialing currency, or some similar cause. Theie is 
good reason to believe, that whare the laws are wise 
and well exoouted, and the invicdability of propei^ 
ty and contracts maintained, the econcMuy of a peo- 
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fi^ wiU, in the general comaie of thiags, conMpond 
with its means. 

The support of uidustiy, is probably in every caset 
ol mete eonseqn^ice towards correcting a wrong ba- 
Iwace of trade, than any practicable retrenchmaits 
in the expenses of faniilies or individuals j and the 
i^stpULiUm of it, woald belikeiy to have more effect 
in prolonging, than any such savings in shortenii^ 
hs eontinnanoe. Tlmt stagnation, is a imtnral con- 
sieqnence of an in^eqoate medium, which, without 
the aid of bank circulation, would, in the cases sup- 
posed, be severely felt. 

It also deserves notice, that as the circulation of 
a bank is always in a compound ratio to the fund 
upon which it depends, and to the d^naind for it ; 
and as that fuml is itself affected by the exportation 
of the metals, there is no danger of its being over- 
slocked, as in the case of paper issued at the pleasure 
<tf the government ; or of its preventing the conse- 
quences of any unfavourable balance from being suf* 
fic34ently felt to produce the reforn^ alluded to, as 
f a^ as circumstances may require and admit. 

Nothing can be more fallible than the comparisons 
which have been made between dijflferent countries, 
to illustrate the truth of the position under consider 
XBtlon. The comparative quantity of gold and sil- 
ver, in different countries, depends upon an infinite 
variety of facts and combinations, all of which ought 
to be known, in order to judge whether the existence 
or non-existience of paper currencies has any share in 
the relative proportions they contain. The mass and 
mlue of the productions of the labour and inchisfiy 
of each, compared with its wants ; the nature oi its 
establisbmc^ts abroad ; the kind of wars in which it 
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18 oflMlly engBgad; the rdatkms it }mg$ to At 
ooimtries whkh are the (Hjgiiial paneemm of tkotf 
HMtals; theprivtiiigei itenjoys mtheuiiii4e; (heae, 
and a number of other dicmnstanoes, asa aU to te 
Ukm. into the aocoaotf and tmnAm the ioveatigatioii 
too complex to jualify my leliMeeoii the vague mA 
g^^ral sunnisea which have been hiihevto hfumA- 
ed on the pcdnt. 

In the foeegcmigdiflGiusion, theobjeotaaii baa bean 
eonsidered as applyii^ to the pearmaoeiit aapid^ien 
and dimiaution of the metala. Thm tooipomy m- 
portatic^, for particular purpoaesi haa not been Q&m- 
templated* This, it must be confaaaed* is i adtt t atod 
by banks, bom the &calty banks possess of supplying 
their place. But their utility is in notUi^ mo» 
Qonspicttous, than in these very oases. They rotable 
diegoTefiament to«pai^ its foreign debts, and to Wr 
swer any exigencies vhich the external eoocema oC 
Ae community may have produced* They enaUe 
flue merchant to suf^rt hki crecUt, (on wh&di Urn 
{MTosperity of trade depends,) when special ciMomm- 
stances prevent remitlances in othar modes. They 
enable him also to prosecute enti^inisei^ whfeh ulti- 
matoly tend to an augmentation of the speoiea of 
wealth in question. It is evident, that goid and 
silver may often be employed in procamng coMino*- 
dities abroad ; which, in a circuitous ocunmeioey b^ 
place the orig^aal fund, with conaideiable addition. 
But it is not to be inferred from this &cility givtti to 
tompomiy e^qportation, that banks, whiek are ao 
£rioadly to trade and indu^iy, are in thek genexd 
tend^icy iniaueal to the increase of the piettioiia 
metais. 

These sevesal views of the mbject 4q^pcnx tuftf 
cient to impress a full G<»ivicti<m ci Ae utiliQr of 
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VMkBf aid to demonstrate tbat they are of great im- 
^rtanee, not only in relation to the administratloii 
of the fimmees, bat in the general system of the po- 
litical economy. 

TM ^gioent of many oooceining them lum, no 
dMbt, been perplexed by the mliinterpretf^ion of 
aq^q^rances, which were to be ascribed to other 
cairaes. The general devastation of personal pro^ 
ferty, oeoufioned by the late war, naturally produced 
on the oflie hand, a great demand for money ; and cm 
lite oHwr^ a great defioiemrjr of it to amwer the d^ 
mud. SoBse injndicieus kws, which grew out of 
die public distresses, by impaiiii^ confid^iee and 
emisiBg a part of the imKleqaate sum in the qoimtry 
tm be looked up, aggravated the evil : The dissipated 
habils> ccmtracted by many individnals dnrii^ the 
war, which after the peace plunged th^n into es- 
pences beyond tteir biccmies ; the numboc of ad- 
ventwrers without capital, and in many inBtances 
without infonnation, wiio at that epoch rushed into 
tvade^ and were obliged to make any saerifioes to 
s^port a tiansient credit ; the employiiK»t of ccm- 
siderable sums te i^ecolatioin upon the public ddbt^ 
which from its unsettled state was incapable of be- 
^omuig itself a substitute: all tliese circumstanees 
€f6&irarring, necessarily led to usurioiB borvowiBg, 
piodticed most of the inconveniences, and were tbe 
IM6 cause of most of the appearances, which, where 
banks were ettriilKshrd, Imve been by sou^ eim- 
neomly placed to their account : a mistake whioh thqr 
might easily have avoided, by turning their eyes 
towaids i^aoes when tliere were nene, and where, 
nevertheless, the same evils would have been pei^- 
oelved to east, even in a greater degxee than where 
diose imtitidioiiB had obtained. 
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These evils have either ceased, or been gfefttly 
mitigated. Tbdr nicHre oomplete extinetion majr be 
looked for from that additicmal security to property*, 
which the Constitution of the United States hap- 
pily gives, (a ciicamstaQce ci prodigious flKNOent in 
the scale both of public and private prosperity,) froai 
the attraction of foreign capital, under the anspicea 
of that security, to be employed upon objects, and in 
enterprises, for which the state of this couutiy op^w 
a wide and inviting field, Irom the consbteiicy and 
stability which the public debt is fast acquiring, as 
well in the public opinion at home and abroad, as ia 
&^ ; from the augmentation of capital, which tbatt 
circumstance and the quarter yearly payment of in« 
terest will afford ; and from the more copious ciicii^ 
lation, which will be likely to be created by a well* 
constitiited national bank. 

The establishment of banks in this country seesu 
to be recommended by reasons of a peculiar nature. 
Previously to the rerolutioil, circulation was in^ a 
great measure carried on by paper emitted by the 
several local governments. In Pennsylvania alone^ 
the quantity of it was near a million and a half of 
dollars. This auxiliary may be said to be now at an 
end. And it is generally supposed, that there has 
been for some time past, a deficiency of circulating 
medium. How far that deficiency is to be consider- 
ed as real or imaginary, is not susc^ible of demon* 
stration; but there are circumstances and appeamo* 
oes, which, in relation to the ccnintry at large, comi* 
tenance the sujqposition of its reality* 

The circumstances are, besides tte fact just nwn* 
tioned respecting paper emissions, the vast txacta of 
waste land, and the little advanced state of mami^ 
faetures. The progressive settlm^al; of tteforaier, 
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vhUe it promiies aao^e retributiQii, in the fmdra- 
tiofi of fiilore resouices^ dimuiiAes or obstructs, in 
the mean tiioe^ the active weerlth of the country. It 
not onty draws off a part of the circulating mone^, 
mA places it in a more passive state> but it diverts 
iBloits own diannels a portion of that spedb^ of la* 
boor and industry, which woiidd otherwise be em- 
j^yed IB famishing matedab for lor^n trade, and 
which^by contributing to a faycmr^le balaiK^e, would 
aasi^ the introduction of specie. In the early pe- 
mxls of new settlements, the settles not only 
furnish no surplus for exportation, but they codsmae 
a part of that which is pvoduoed by the labour ^ 
others. The same thing is a cause, that manufao* 
tuees do not advance, or advance slowly. And not* 
withstanding some hypotheses to the ccmtitfy, theve 
aie many things to induce a suspicion, that the pre- 
cious metals will not abound in any country which has 
not mines, or variety cA muiufactures. They have 
been sometimes acquired by the sword ; Init the 
WMton system of war^ has expelled this resource; 
and it is one upon which it is to be hoped the Uni- 
ted States will never be inclined to rely. 

The appearances alluded to, aie, greater preva* 
k»ey of direct barter, in the more interior districts 
of the <HMUitry, which, however, has been for some 
time past gradiuilly lessening; and greater difficul* 
ty generally in the advantageous alienation of im« 
paoved real estate, which also has of late diminished, 
but is still senously felt in differ^[it parts of the 
Union* The difficulty of getting money, which has 
been a general complaint, is not added to the num* 
ber; because it is the oomplaint of all times, and 
oae in which imapnation must ever have too great 
scope to permit an appeal to it. 

vol.. I. M 
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If the. sui^pbfittion of fttich b defioieiicy be ia asjr 
degree founded, and some aid to oiroufartion be de« 
dirable, it remains to inquire what ought to be the 
nature of that aid. 

The emitting of paper money by the authority of 
govemmait, is wisely prohibited to the individual 
states, by the national constitution ; and the spirit 
of that prohibition ought not be disregarded by the 
government of the United States. Though paper 
emissions, under a general authority, might have 
some advantages not applicable, and be free fir<Mn 
some disadvantages which are applicable, to the like 
emissions by the states separately ; yet they are of a 
nature so liable to abuse, and it may even be affirm- 
ed, so certain of beii^ abused, that the wisdom of 
the govemm^it will be shown in never trusting it- 
self with the use of so seducing and dangerous an 
expedient. In times of tranquillity, it m^ht have 
no ill consequence, it might even perhaps be mana* 
ged in a way to be productive of good ; but in great 
and trying emergencies, there is almost a moftl cer^ 
tainty of its becoming mischievous. The stamping 
of paper is an operation so much easier than the lay- 
ing of taxes, that a government, in the practice of 
paper emissions, would rarely fail in any such emer- 
gency, to indulge itsdf too far in the employment 
of that resource, to avoid, as much as possible, one 
less auspicious to present popularity. If it should 
not even be carried so far as to be rendered an abso- 
lute bubble, it would at l^st be likely to be extend- 
ed to a degree which would occasion an inflated and 
artificial state of things, incompatible with the regu- 
lar and prosperous course of the political eoonomy. 
' Among other material differences between a pa- 
per currency, issued by the mere authcarity of go- 
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inenuBBentiaadoneimiadby a hanks ptyahle io coin, 
18 tUs : tbat iu the first auie» ih^se is no standaid 
to irlucti an appeal can be made^ as to the quanti- 
ty which will only satisfy, or which will suxcharge 
the circulation; in the last, that standard results 
fioom the demand. If more shoidd be issued than is 
necessary, it will return upon the bank. Its emis- 
am^ as elsewhere intimated, must always be in a 
compound ratio to the fund and the demand: — 
Whence it is evident, that there is a limitation in 
th^ nature of the thing; while the discretion of the 
govemment is the only measure of the extent of the 
emissions, by its own authority. 

This consideration further illustrates the danger 
of emissions of that sort, and the preference which 
is due to bank paper. 

The payment of the interest of the public debt, at 
thirteen different places, is a weighty reason, pecu- 
liar to our immediate situation, for desiring a bank 
circulation. Without a paper, in general currency, 
equivalent to gold and silver, a considerable proper* 
tionof the specie of the country must always be 
suspended from circulation, and left to accumu- 
late, preparatorily to each day of payment ; and as 
often as one approaches, there must in several cases 
be an actual transportation of the metals at both ex- 
jpense and risk, from their natural and proper reser- 
voirs, to distant places. This necessity will be felt 
very injuriously to the trade of some of the states; 
and will embarrass not a little the operations of the 
trea»uy in those states. It will also obstruct those 
negociations, between different parts of the Union, by 
the instrumentality of treasury bills, which have 
already awarded valuable accommodations to trade 
|n general. 
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~ AflMnmiig U Ibm as a oooa^qpaeiK^ f i^ 
been said, that a national bank is a dcsjiahle insli- 
itftitmi two inqukias em«ge»^Is theie no aiieh inad- 
tation, already in being, wlddi has a claim to HksA 
obaraoter^ and wbieh supersedes the pnqpnely or ne- 
OfiBskty of another? If tfaeie be none, what aie the 
pnncipks upon iirfaich one 'ought to be establisbed? 
.' There axe atpvesent three banks in the United 
States: that of NavtlKAjnecica, estabtislffid in the 
city of Philadelphia ; that of New-York, established 
in the ci^ of New-York ; that of Massaehnisetts, es- 
tablished in the town of Boston. Of these three, the 
fiistis the only one which has at any tine had a direct 
relation to the government of the United St^es. 

♦The bank of North-America or^inated in a re- 
solution of Congress of the 36th of May, 1781, 
founded upon a proposition of the superintendant of 
finanoe, which was ^terwards carried into execution 
by an ordinance of the 31st of Deoembet Iblkrarlng^ 
entitled, << An ordinance to incorporate the Subscri- 
bers to the Bank of North«America.'' 

The aid affoided to the United States by thli in- 
stitution, during the remaining period of the war, 
was oi essaitial consequence; and its conduct to- 
wards them since the peace, hi» not weakened ks 
title to their pationage and fayour. So far its x«eten* 
sions to the charaetor in question are respectable ; 
but there are circumstances which miMtate against 
them ; and considemtioim which indicate the pro- 
priety of an establishment on diffiermit principles* 

The directors of this bank, on behalf ^f their cdCh 
ati^ents, have since accepted and Gctbd under a new 
charter from the state ei Pea&sylvaaia> BM^iially 
variant from their or^nal one ; and which so nar-* 
r«irs t^e foondation of the institutiony as to lendfe^^ 
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Hail kieompeicbst bssis iw tlie exieiislire poipoies ct 
aoatioiial baak; 

The hmit maignei by liie ovdiBaiioe of Cougwm 
to ike stock of the bank, is ten millioiyi of doUais^ 
The last eknrter of Fennd^lvaiiia oonfines it to twtf 
nUiodos. QpO^stioiis natundly ariteywheth^ tbeie 
be not a direet lepugnanqr between two eharteis so 
differently ciicmnstanced ; and whether the accep- 
taoDe of the one, is not to be deeoied a virtual sarren* 
der of the other. But perhaps it is neither advise- 
able nor necessary to attempt a solution of them. 
" Thmeisnotking in the acts of Congress, whieh im- 
fdy an eichisive right in the institution to whicA 
they relate, exo^t during the term of the war. Theie 
is therefore nothing, if the public good require it^ 
which prevents the establishment of another. It* 
may howchrer be incidentally remarked, that in the 
general qpinion of the citizens of the United States, 
the bank of Nbrth- America has taken the station d 
a bank of Bennsylv^iia only. This is a stroi^ ar* 
gument for a new institution, or for a renovation of 
the old, to restore it to the situation in which it ori- 
giwliy stood, in the view of the United States. 

But though the oidiuance of Congress omtains no 
gfmt of exclusive privil^es, thae may be ro<»n to 
allege, that the government of the United States 
ought not, in point (A candour and equity, to estab» 
l»h any rival or interfering institution, in prejudice of 
the one already established ; eq^ially as this has, 
from services rendered, well-founded claims to pro- 
taotkm and BCgaid. 

The justice of such' an observation ought, within 
pcoper bounds, to be admitted. A new estaMfshment 
of the sort> ought not to be made, without cogent 
and sinceae xeaaMsof public good. A^ ta ike 
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ttumer of cknog it, eyety ftdlitjir dm^d bt giiai 
to a consolidation of the clA with tlit new, np(m 
l0rms not ii^rions to the parties concMiwd. Bat 
tiin» is no gvound to maintain, that in a caM in 
which the goveinment has mi^e no condition re- 
strieting its authority, it ovpfht voluntarily to restrict 
it, thimigh r^^rd to the intereste of a particular insti- 
tution, when those of the state dictate a difierent 
oooise; especially too after such circumstaaces ha'pe 
iiiter?ened, as characterize the actual situatiooi of tlM 
bank of North-America. 

The inducements to a new disporition of the thii^, 
are now to be conridered. The first of them wfaidi 
occurs is, the at least amUgtious situation in which 
the bank of North-America has placed ttseU^ by tlie 
aooeptanoe of its last charter. If this has rendered 
it the mere bank of a particular state, liable to disso^ 
Itttion at the ezpiratiou of fourteen years, to which 
tern the act of that state has restricted its dumtioo, 
it would be neither fit, nor expedient, to accept it as 
an e^valent lor a bank of the United States. 

TI^ restrictiooof it8^capital,also, which, aoccvding 
to the same supposition, cannot be extended b^ond 
two miUions of dollars, is a condurive reason for a 
difierent estiAlishment. So small a capital i»oaiises 
neither the requisite aid to govemm^it, nor the 
sequisite security to the community. It may answer 
very well the purposes of local accommodatlpn, Imt 
is an inadequate fouudation for a circulation oo<<s« 
UnAve with the United States ; embracii^ the whole 
of their revenues, and afiiecting every individual 
ij^to whose hands the papermay come. 

And inadequate as such a c^^tal would be to the 
essential ends of a national bank, it .is linUe to be 
rMdoieed still more so, by that prinsiife of the cw- 
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atittttioa of the bank oi North-Amerioa, coniaiDed 
equally ia its old and in its neir chaiter, whicli leavoi^ 
the increase of the atOnal capital at a^ time, (ww 
(at short of the allowed extent,) to the discretion of 
the directors or stockholders. It is naturally to be 
expected, that the allurements of an advanced price 
of stock, and of lai^ dividends, may disindioe 
those ^ho are interested, to an extension of capital; 
frorai which they will be apt to fear a diminutioii 
id profits.^ And from this cifcuuistance, the interail; 
and accommodation of the public, (as wdl indivi- 
dually as collectively,) are made more subordinate 
to the interest, real or imagined, of the stookholden^ 
than they ought to be. It is true, that unless the 
latter he consulted, there can be no bank, (in the 
Beast at least in which institntions of this kin^ 
worthy of confidence, can be established in tfaiB 
country.) But it does not follow, that this is alone 
to be consulted, or that it even ought to be para- 
mount. Public utility is more truly the object of 
public bonks, than private ptofit. And it is the bu- 
siness of government, to constitute them on such 
principles, that while the latter will result, in a suf- 
ficient degree, to aibrd competent motives to engage 
in them, the former be not made subservient to it. 
To effect this, a principal object of attention ought 
to be^ give free scope to the creation of an ample 
capital; and with this view, fixing the bounds, 
which are deemed safe and convenient, to leave no 
discretion either to stop short of them or to over- 
pass tlmn. The want of this precaution, in the es- 
tablishment of the bank of North-America, is a fiir- 
ther and an important reason, for desiring one differ^ 
^tly constituted. 
There au^ be room at first sight, for a supposition 
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that as the profits of a bank will bear a proportion 
to the extent of its operations ; and as, for this reason, 
the interest of the ^ockholders will not be disad* 
vantageously affected by any necessary .augmenta- 
tions of capital ; there is no caufe to apprehend that 
they will be indisposed to such augmentations. But 
most men in matters of this nature, prefer the cer- 
tainties they enjoy, to probabilities depending on 
untried experiments ; especially when these promise 
xather» that they will ^ot be injured, than that they 
will be benefitted. . * , 

From the influence . of this principle, and a de- 
sire of enhancing its profits, the directors of a bank 
will be more apt to overstrain its faculties, in an at- 
tempt to face the additional demands which the 
course of business may create, than to set on foot 
new subscriptions, which may hazard a diminut^n 
of the profits, and even a temporary reduction of the 
price of stock. 

Banks are among the best expedients for lowering 
the rate of interest in a country ; but to have this 
efijpct, their capitals must be completely equal to all 
the demands of business, and such as will tend to 
remove the idea» that the accommodations they af- 
ford, are in any degree favours ; an idea very apt to 
accompany the parsimonious dispensation of con- 
tracted funds. In this, as in every other case, the 
plenty of the commodity ought to beget a modera- 
tion of the price. 

The want of a principle of rotation, in the constitu* 
tion of the bank of North-America, is anopier argu- 
ment £br a variation of the establishment. Scarcely 
one of the reasons which militate against this princi* 
pie in the constitution of a country is applicable to 
that of a bank ; while there ^e strong reasons in favour 
of it, in relation to the one, which do not apply to the 
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otlichr. The knowledge to be derived firam experience, 
id the only circumstance common to both, which pleada 
against rotation in the directing officers of a bank. 

But the objects of the government of a nation, and 
those of the government of a bank, are so widely 
diJSTerent, as greatly to weaken the force of that 
consideration, in reference to tlie latter. Almost' 
every important case of legislation requires, to- 
wards a right decision, a general and accurate ac* 
quaintance with the afiairs of the state ; and habits 
of thinking seldom acquired but from a familiarity 
with public concerns. The administration of a bank, 
on the contrary, is regulated by a few simple fixed 
maxims, the application of which is not difficult to 
any man of judgment, especially if instructed in the 
principles of trade. It is in general a constant suc- 
cession of the same details. 

But though this be the case, the idea of the ad- 
vantages of experience is not to be slighted. Roooi 
ought to be left for the regular transmission of offi- 
cial information ; and for this purpose, the head of 
the direction ought to be excepted from the prin- 
ciple of rotation. With this exception, and with 
t^e aid of the information of the subordinate officers, 
there can be no danger of any ill effects from want 
of experience, or knowledge ; especially as the pe* 
nodical exclusion ought not to reach the whole of 
the directors at one time. 

The argument in favour of the principle of rota- 
tion is this, that by lessening the danger of combi* 
nations aiiiong the directors, to piake the institution 
subservient to party views, or to the accommodation, 
preferably, of any particular set of men, it will ren* 
det the public confidence more firm, stable, and u]> 
qualified. 

VOL. I. H 
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When it is eonsidered, that the directors of a balik 
are not elected by the great body of the commmuty> 
in which a diversity of views will ^aaturally prevail, 
at different conjunctures, but by a small and select 
class of men, among whom it is far more easy to cul« 
tivate a steady adherence to the same persons and 
objects; and that those directors have it in theix 
power so immediately to conciliate, by obliging the 
most influential of this class, it is easy to perceive, 
that without the principle of rotation, changes in 
that body can rarely happen, but as a concessioa 
which they may themselves think it expedient to 
make to public opinion. 

The continual administration of an institution of 
this kind, by the same persons, wUl n^ver fail, with 
or without cause, from their conduct, to excite dis- 
trust and discontent. The necessary secr^y of their 
trausactions, gives unlimited scope to imagination to 
infer that something is, or may be, wrong. And this 
ineoitadle mystery is a solid reason for inserting in 
the constitution of a bank the necessity of a change 
of men. As neither the mass of the parties interest- 
ed, nor the public in general, can be permitted t» 
be witnesses of the interior management of the di- 
rectors, it is reasonable that both should have that 
check upon their conduct, and that security against 
the prevalency of a partial or pernicious system, 
which will be produced by the certainty of periodi- 
cal changes. Such too is the deUcacy of the credit 
of a bank, that every thing which can fortify confir 
dence and repel suspicion, without injuring its ope- 
rations, ought carefully to be sought after in its 
formation. 

; A further consideration in favour of a chaqge, js 
ike improper rule, by which the right of voting Sot 
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cUrectoni is i^^olated in the plan upon wldch the 
bank ei North-America was originally constituted ; 
namely, a vote for each share, and the want of a rule 
in the last charter; unless the silence of it on that 
pbtbt, may rignify that every stockholder is to have 
an equal and a single vote, which would be a rule 
in a different extreme, not less erroneous. It is of 
importance that a rule should be established on thfe 
head, as it is one of those things which ought not 
to be left to discretion ; and it is consequently of 
equal importance, that the rule should be a proper 
one. 

A vote for each share, renders a combination be- 
tween a few principal stockholders, to monopolize 
the power and benefits of the bank, too easy. An 
equal vote to each stockholder, however great or 
small his interest in the institution, allows not that 
degree of weight to large stockholders, which it is 
reasonable they should have, and which perhaps 
their security, and that of the bank, require. A pru- 
dent mean is to be preferred. A conviction of this, 
has [H'oduced a by-law of the corporation of the 
bank of North- America, which evidently aims at 
such a mean. But a reflection arises here, that a 
like majority with that which enacted this law, miqr 
at any monient repeal it. 

The last inducement which shall be mentioned, is 
the want of precauti(»is to guard against ,a foreign 
influence insinuating itself into the direction of the 
bank. It seems scarcely reconcileabie with a dcce 
caution, to permit, that any but citizens should be 
eligible, as directors of a national bank, or that non- 
resident foreigners should be able to influence the 
appointment of directors, by the votes of their proz*- 
ios. la the e^eat, however, of w incorporatiQn of 
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peoeBsary t» qualify this piiii€jpl^ so 99 to l^ve 
tlie light of £oi^gneiS| who now hold ^bnvs$ (d 
its stock) unimpaued, but without the power f4 
traa^nittiiig the ^rilege in question) Io fon^^ 
alien^s. 

It k to be CGosidemij that snefa a bank is not ft 
mere matter of private property, but a political ipa- 
ehine of the greater importance to the state. 

There are other variations from the coacrtitutioa 
of the bank of North America, not of inoonsidefap 
ble moment, which appear desimble, but which are 
not of magnitude enough to claim a prelpminary 
dlscu^idn. These will be seen in the plan whidi 
will be submitted in the sequel* 

If the objections which have been stated, to the 
constitution of the bank of North-America, are ad* 
mitted to be well founded, they will nevertheless 
not derogate from the merit of the main desigp, or 
of the services which that bank has rendered, or of 
the ben^ts which it has produced. The c^reatioa 
of such an institution, at the time it took place, 
was a measure dictated by wisdom. Its utility has 
been ^unply evinced by its fruits-— Americfm iade« 
pendence .owes much to it.r— And it is very concei li- 
able, that reasons of the moment, may have raider* 
ed those Sutures in it inexpedient, which a revision 
with a permanent view, suggests as desirabli^ 

The order of the subject, leads next to an idq^* 
ly into the j^inciples upon which a national b$nfc 
ought to be oi^ani2sed. 

The situation of the United States natupdly ia^ 
spires a wish^ that the form of the institution cbuld 
admit of a plurality of b^randies. But various cc^ 
siderattons cMscomcage from puimiing tlm idea. Tfaet 
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mnptmifr of meh a j^ would be apt to taq^e 
doubts, wbieb mght deter from adventuring in it. 
4Ad ib^ praeticabiUtjr of a safe and orderly admin* 
istration, tbougb not to be abandoned as desperate, 
•aoMt.be made 00 manifest in perq;>ectiye» as to pro- 
mise tbe remoiral of tbose doubts, or to justify the 
government in adopting the idea as an ori^nal ez- 
pfstimeat^ The most that would seem adviseable^ 
on this pcant, is to insert a provision, which may lead 
to it thereafter; if expierienoe shall more clearly de- 
moni^xate its utility, and satisfy those who may have 
the direcUimf that it ^y be adopted with safety* 
It is certain, that it would have some advantages, 
both p^uliar and impcnrtant. Besides more general 
accommodation, it would lessen the danger of a run 
upon the bank. 

The argument against it. is, that each branch 
nmst be under a distinct, though subordinate direc- 
tion, to which a considacable latitude of discretion 
must of necessity be intrusted. And as the proper^ 
ty of the whole institution would be liable for the 
engagements of each part ; that, and its credit, would 
be at stake upon the prudence of the directors of 
every part. The mismanagement of either branch 
might ha^uurd serious disorder in the whole. 

Another wish, dictated by the particular situation 
of the country, is, that the bank could be so oonsd* 
tuted as to be made an immediate iustrumait of 
loans to the proprietors of land ; but this wish also 
yields to the difficulty of accomplishing it Land 
is alone an unfit fund for a bank circulation. If the 
imtes issued upon it were net to be payable in coin, 
on demand, or at a short date, this would amount to 
nothing more than a repetition of the paper emis- 
sions^ whkh are now exploded by the general voice. 
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If tile notes are to be payaUe m coin, the land mart 
first be converted into it, by sale or mcnrtgage. Thi 
difficulty of effecting the latter, is the very thing; 
which begets the desire of finding another reaococe i 
and the former would not be practicable on a sndd^i 
emergency, but with sacrifices vrhich would make 
the cure wovse than the disease. Neither is the 
idea of constituting the fund partly of cmn and 
partly of laud, free from impediments. These two 
species of property do not, for the most part, unite 
in the same hands* Will the monied man consent 
to enter into a partnership with the landholder, by 
which the kUter will share in the profits vMch will 
he made by the money of the former T The money, 
it is evident, will be the agent or efficient cause of 
the profits — the land can only be regarded as an ad- 
diti^Ml security. It is not difficult to foresee, that 
an union, on such terms, will not readily be formed. 
If the landholders are to procure the money by sale or 
mortgage of a part of their lands, this they can as 
well do, when the stock consists wholly of mcmey, 
as if it were to be compounded of money and land. 

To procure for the landholders the assistance of 
loans, is the great desideratum. Supposing other 
difficulties surmounted, and a fund created, compos- 
ed partly of coin and partly of land, yet the benefit 
contemplated could only then be obtained, by the 
bank's advancing ^em its notes for the whole, or 
part of the value of the lands they had subscribed 
to the stock. If this advance was small^ the rdfef 
aimed at would not be given ; if it was large, the 
quantity of notes issued would be a cause of distrust^ 
and, if received at all, they * would be likely to fe» 
turn speedily upon the bank for payment ; whloh^ 
after exhausting its coin, might be under the neoes- 
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^kjr of tuniiiigits laiidsinto money, at any price that 
could be obtained for them, to the irreparable pre^ 
jiidice of the proprietors. 

Considerations of public advantage suggest a fur- 
ther wish, which is, that the bank could be estab- 
lished upon principles that would cause the profits 
of it to redound to the immediate benefit of the 
atate. This is contemplated by many who speak of 
a national bank, but the idea seems liable to insuper- 
able objections. To attach full confidence to an in- 
stitution of this nature, it appears to be an essential 
ingredient in its structure, that it shall be under a 
prioatey not SL/mblic direction, under the guidance of 
h^idual interest y not of public poHcy ; which would 
be supposed to be, and in certain emergencies, under 
a feeble or too sanguine administration, would really 
be, liable to being too much influenced by public ne^ 
cessity. The suspicion of this would most probably 
be a canker that would continually corrode the vi- 
tals of the credit of the bank, and would be most 
likely to prove fiital in those situations in which the 
public good would require that they should be most 
sound and vigcxous. It would, indeed, be little 
less than a miracle, should the credit of the bank be 
at the disposal of the government, if in a long se- 
ries of time, there w^ not experienced a calamitous 
abuse of it It is true, that it would be the real in- 
terest kA the govemn^nt not \p abuse it ; its g&- 
nuine policy to husband and cherish it with the 
most guarded drcumspeotion, as an inestimable trea- 
sure. But what government ever uniformly con- 
sulted its true interests, in oppontion to the temptar 
tfens of momentary exigencies? What nati(m was 
eva: blessed with a constant succession of upright 
and wise admioistni^pis? 
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The keen, steady, and, as it were, ina^fnetlc s^ise 
of their own interest as proprietors, in the directors 
of a bank, pointing invariable to its true pole, the 
prosperity of the institution, is the only security that 
oan always be relied upon for a careful and prudent 
administration. It is, therefore, the only basis oA 
which an enlightened, unqualified, and permanent 
confidence can be expected to be erected and m^iii>> 
tained. 

The precedents of the banks established in several 
cities of Europe; Amsterdam, Hamburgh, and others; 
may seem to militate against this position. With- 
out a precise knowledge of all the peculiarities of 
their respective constitutions, it is difficult to pro- 
nounce how far this may be the case. That of Am- 
sterdam, however, which we best know, is rather under 
a municipal than a governmental direction. Partico- 
lar magistrates of the city, not officers of the repub- 
lic, have the management of it It is also a bank of 
deposit, not of loan, or circulaticm; consequently, 
less liable to abuse, as well as less useful. Its gene- 
ral business consists in receiving money for safe 
keeping, which, if not called for within a certaim 
time, becomes a part of its stock, and irreclaimable : 
But a credit is given for it on the books of the bank, 
which being transferable, answers all the purposes 
^f money. 

The directors h^ing magistrates of the city, and 
the stockholders, in general, its most influential ci- 
tkens, it is evident, that the principle of private in- 
terest must be prevalent in the management of the 
bank. And it is equally evident, that from the na* 
ture of its operations, that principle is less essential 
to it, than to an institution constituted with a view 
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to the accommodation of the public and individuaTsy 
by direct loans and a paper circulation. 

As far as may concern the aid of the bank, within 
the proper limits, a good government has nothing 
more to wish for, than it will always possess ; though 
the management be in the hands of private indivi- 
duals* As the institution, if rightly constituted, 
must depend for its renovation from time to time oh 
the pleasure of the government, it will not be like- 
ly to feel a dispositioa to render itself by its conduct 
unworthy of public patronage. The government, 
too, in the administration of its finances, has it in its 
power to reciprocate benefits to the bank, of not leas 
importance than those which the bank afibrds to the 
government, and which, besides, are never unattend- 
ed with an immediate and adequate compensation. 
Independent of these more particular coDsideratiooB, 
the natural weight and influence of a good govern- 
ment will always go far towards procuring a compli* 
ance with its desires; and as the directors will 
usually be composed of some of the most discreet, 
respectable, and well-informed citizens, it can hard- 
ly ever be difficult to make them sensible of the 
force of the inducements which ought to stimulate 
their exertions. 

It will not follow, from what has been said, that 
the state may not be the holder of a part of the 
stock of a bank, and consequently a sharer in the 
profits of it. It will only follow, that it ought not 
to desire any participation in the direction of it, and 
therefore, ought not to own the whole or a prindfftl 
part of the stock ; for if the mass of the property 
stould belong to the public, and if the direction of 
it should be in private hands, this would be to com- 
mit the interests of the state to ptffaona not inteie^t* 

VOL. u o 
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eijOt not etHmg^h interested, in their ptt^t mBSM^^ 
ment. 

Thesis one thii^, however, wMeh tbe gorern- 

ment cmes to itself and to the oonmnnit j ; at leMt 

to all that part of it, who are not stockholders; 

which is to reserre io itself a right oTaseertabiing, 

OS often as may be necessary, the state of the baidr, 

ercliKtlng, however, all pretenrion to eontrol. TMs 

ilgfat forms an artiele in the primitire eonsfhatfdn of 

the bank of North-America; and its (Mropriety 

stands upon the clearest reasons* If the paper of a 

bank is to be permitted to insinuate itself into all the 

revenues and receipts <rf a country ; if it is even to 

be tolerated as the substitute for goH and silver te 

all the transactions of business, it becomes, in either 

^ew, a national concern of the first magnitude. As 

Mch, the ordinary rules of prudence require, that 

the government should possess the means of aseef- 

tfdning, whenever it thinks fit, that so deHdite a. 

tfoiM is executed with fidelity and caie. A right of 

this nature is not cmty desiraMe at it respects the 

government ; bat it ought to be equally so to aQ 

flkose concerned in the institution ; as an additional 

title to public and private confidence ; and as a 

thing which can only be formidable to practices 

tliat imply mismanagement. The presumpticm must 

always be, that the characters who would be Infen^l^ 

ed with the exercise of this right on behalf of the 

government, will not be deficient in the discretion 

Which it may requiie; at IcAtt the admitting of 

this pteaumption, cannot be deemed too great a i^ 

turn of confidence, for that very large portion of it 

which the govemment is required to j^e in the 
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^AfMtikmmg^ Ibeidbrei ideas whiehi Imm^fvm 
afretaUe or desbable* are neither practicaUe nor 
itfe } the foUcHriQg p}4^ fi^ Ihe Q(to«dtutim ol a Nil* 
tiooal Btmki i$ t^ipeotftiUy rabmitted to tiie ooiuk- 
4eiiitiop of theltouae* 

L The eai^tia stoek of the bank sbali not wicmd 
tmk waiiiiam of doUais, divided into tweoty^five tbou? 
aMd shares^ eooh sfaaie being four hundred doUaa; 
to raise which sum, subscriptions shall be opened an 
the first Monday of April next, and shall contittue 
open until the whole shall be subscribed. Bodies 
politioi as weU as individuals, may subscribe. 

II. The amount of e^ch share shall be payable^ 
QjOfS foorth in |pld and tilver ooin, and three fourdn 
m that part of the public debt, which, according to 
the loan proposed by the act making provision for 
the dciH; (tf the United States^ shall bear an aocmiiig 
interest at the tiade of payment of six pm oentuoK 
per annum. 

III. The respective sums subscribed shall be pay- 
aUe in toux equal parts, as well specie as debt, ip 
Sttocession^ and at the distance of six calendar months 
fifom each other ; the fifst payment to be made at tike 
tiaie of subseriptioD. If there shall be a failute in 
any snbseqpieot paymenti the party failing shall Jose 
the benefit of any cUvideod whioh may have aqcrned 
prior to the tiiie for making snch payment, and dvh 
ling the d^y of the sa«ae. 

IV. The subscribers to the bank and their sne^ 
oesson shall be ineoipoiftted, and shall so continue, 
until the findl redemption of that part of its stofdc 
which shdl oopsisl of the public debt. 

. y. The capacity of the eoqioiiitien to hold resl 
and personal e^ate, shall be limited to fifteen million 
of dollars, including the ampunt of its capital or 
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aiigiiiat i^ock. T]» hoA and tetteomls wbidb it 
sbtll be periiittdd to >h(dd, rimil be only «icii as. 
shall be requisite for the imiiicdiale aoooBuoocbiliDB 
of the institution ; and such as shall have been bcmii 
fide mortgaged to it by way of seomity, oi eimieyeA 
to it ia satisfv^on of debto prerkmsly cootraoted, ii^ 
ibe usual course of its dealingSy m purchased at sales 
up(Hi jiKlgmeiits which shall have been obtained lot 
such debts. 

VI. The totality of the debts of the company, 
whether by bond, bill, note, or oth^ oontmct, (cre^ 
dits for deposits excepted,) shall never exceed the 
amount of its capital stock. In case of excess,' tbe 
directoiB, under whose administratioo it shall ha|^ 
pen, shall be liable for it iu their priirate or separate 
capacities. Those who nuy have disaeoted^ may ^es^ 
euse themselves from this respon»bility, by immedi- 
ately giving notice of the fact and their dissent, to the 
President of the United States, and to the steokhold^ 
ers, at a general meeting to be called by the -presi* 
dent of the bank, at their request. 

YII. The company may sell or demise its Imids imd 
tmiements, ot may sdl the whole or any part of the 
public debt, whereof its stock shall cousbt; but 
nhail trade in nothing, except bills of excbfo^f gcii 
and silver bullion, or in the sale of goods pledged 
jEor money lent : nor shall take more thmi at the rade 
of six per centum pec annum, upon its loans or dis* 
eoimts. 

VIII. No loan shall be made by the bank, fas 
the use or on account of the government of the 
United States, or of eithei of them, to an amount 
exceeding fifty thous»id dollars, or of' any ioxeig^ 
prince or state ; unless previously autliodEed by a 
law of the United Stalies. ; 
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, '&. Tkei^Dok of the boik t kail be txanifetalde 
aocofdi^ lo su^r hilei as ^^hiill be insHtated by the 
9&BSfa3Bf in that belrall. 

. X. The afibiis of the bank shall be under this 
jMoagemaftt of tweaty-Bve directon, one of whom 
Ae3\ be the president. . And there shall be on the 
&sl Monday of January, in each year, a ch(»ceof 
directory by a plurality of suffrages of the stock* 
holders, to serve for a year. The directors, at theift 
first meeting after each dectton, shall choose cme 
of their nuisber as president 

XI. The number of yotes to which each stod£« 
hoMei shall be entitled, shall be acccndiog to the 
munber of shares he shall hold, in the proporticms 
SDUcming !— 4hat is to say. For <»ie share, and not 
more than two sharra, one vote: For every two 
shares, abpve two, and not exceeding ten, one vote : 
For every four shares, above ten, and not exceeding 
thirty, one vote: For every six shares, above thirty, 
and Qot exceedii^ sixty, one vote : For every eight 
shares, above sixty, and not exceeding one hundred^ 
one vote ; and for every ten shares, above one hun* 
died, one vote : But no person, co-partnership, or bo* 
dy politie, shall be entitled to a greater number than 
thirty votes. And after the first election, no share 
or dmres shall confer a right of suffrage, which shall 
not have been holden three calendar jnonths pre* 
vicms to the day of election. Stockholders, actually 
xesidait within the United States, and none other, 
mi^vote in eleetions by proxy. 

XII. Ifot more, than three fourths of the direo 
tOKs in (^foe, exclusive of the president, sliall be 
cdipUe torn the next sucoeedb^ year. But the di* 
.SBOtor who shall be president at the.time of an eleo* 
tibn, may always berorelectod* 
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XIIL Nc»elmtagtoeklKild6i^teiaK«tHktt^ 
the United States^ shall be tUffible as a diMcfm. 

XIY . Any number of stoeUuiUaiB not Icm ikm 
•ixty, who together shali be poofoietais of two han- 
dled shttreSf or upwasds, shall have pMrar at aagf 
time to oaU a general meeting of the^ stockhoMfiO^ 
for puiposes rd^tire to the institutiiHi ; giving at 
least six weeks notice in two puUio gaaectes of the 
j^aee where the bank is kept, and spectfying, in snob 
notice, the oliject of the meetii^. 

XY. In case of the death, vssignatiett, absenee 
from the United. States, or femoral of a divectei by 
the stockholders, his place may be filled hf a new 
choice for the remainder of the year. 

XVI. No director shall be entitled to any ^Mohi^ 
ment, unless the same shall have been allowed if 
the stockholders at a general meeting. The stodi^* 
holders shall make such compensation to the pveri- 
^&t> for his extraordinary att^idance i^ the bank, 
as shall appear to them reasonable. 

XYII. Not less than seven directois shaU con- 
stitute a board for the transaction of bu^ess. 

XYIII. Every cashier, or treasurer, before he etttem 
on the duties of his office, shall be required to gkm 
bond, with two or more sureties, to the satis£actlon 
of the directors, in a sum not less thon twen^ 
diQuaand dollars, with condifion for his good be- 
haviour. 

XIX. Half yearly divid^<k shall he made of m 
much of the profits of the bank, as shall 9ffem JO 
the directors adviseable. And once in every tl»ee 
yeais the diieotors shall lay before the Btoekh<^deis^ 
at a general meeting, for th^ infamuitioii, an exaei 
and particular statement of the debts, which stadl 
have remained nnpi^, aflnr the eapiiathtn of tte 
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oiiginai (mcttt, for a period of treble the term of that 
credit, and of the surplus of profit, if any, after de- 
dm^ting loisea and dfrldends. 

XX. The bilb and notes of the bank originally 
aado fM^fiMe, oir whfoh shall have becoode payable 
endMnnd) in gold and silver coin, shall be recdiv« 
:Al6 in Ml payments to the United States. 

XXL The offieer at the head of the treasury d^^ 
paitflient of the United States, shall be furnished 
firom time to time, as often as he may require, not ex^ 
oaediiig ovee a week, with stat^nents of the amomit 
of the oaf^^l stock of the bank, and of tlue Aeisti 
dne t<» the same, of itm monies deposited therein^of 
the notes in oirc«tatio% and off the c^h in hand ; 
alid shall have a right to inspect such general ao« 
ooi^itB in the boohs of the bcmlc, as shall relate to 
the said statemsots ; pmvided that this shall n&t be 
doortrnad t<^ imply a right of inq;>eotli^ the acoomnt 
of aagr private in^vMoal or indiTidaals> with tbef 
teok. 

XXfL No siailar insiitotimi shall be e8tid>lished 
by any fu^one net of the United Stoles, during the 
Qontlnuanoe of the one herel^ proposed to b^ e»- 
taUisfaed* 

XXiii. It shall be lawful Sdrthediieclois cxfthe 
btnfc to eobU^h officea, wheresoarer they shafi 
think fit» within the United States, for the purpoaea of 
diaoottot and dq^t only, and upon the same teims, 
and in theaaaie mMgrneaff as ahall be practised at the 
httUc, and la oodEDuit the aaanageaient of the said of- 
fistsy atid^emakiiig off thia said dlscounte, rttherto 
a^oUaq^oairiJy appointed by thmn, or to suoh pefe^ 
sattaasmay^fafrehosenfay tbe stockhoMefs residing 
attliei^aiQewkRisiuiyanohatteashAH be^^wlsrsn^ 
aaRtsnhjfimt totnch fg^MsM m Ihey 
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ihall deem pxoper ; not beijig ixmkmy to law^ or 10 
the constitutioii of the bank. 

XXIY . And lastly. The President of the United 
States shall be aathocized to cause a sabscdptioi^ 
to be made to the stock of the said company,, on 
behatf of the United States^ to an amount not eih 
eeeding two millions of dollars, to be paid out <if 
the monfes which shall be borrowed by virtue of 
either of the acts, the (me aititled, ^ An Act mak* 
ing piovisimi for the debt of the United States," and 
the other entitled, << An Act makii^ provisicm for 
the ieductite of the puUic debt ;" borrowing of the 
bank an equal sum, to be ai^lied to the puq^oses 
for which the said monies shall have been piocared, 
eeimborseable in ten years by equal annual instal* 
ments; or at any time sooner, or in any greats 
prq^CHTtions, that the government may think fit* 

The reasoi^ for the several provisions contamed 
in the foregcnng plan, have be^i so iar anticipated^ 
and will, for the most part, be so readily suggested 
by the nature of those provirions, that any coBunents 
whfch need further be made, will be b^ few and 
concise. 

The combination of a portion of the pubUc debt, 
tn the fermatioQ ^ iAm capital, is tl^ principd 
iMng of which an explanation is requisite/ The 
chief object of this is, to enable the creation cdt a 
capital sufficiently large to be the basis of an exten- 
sive circulationf and an adequate teeimty for'it« 
As has been ielsewhere remarked, the c»SginaI piitt 
of the bank of North-America, ccmtemplated a eft- 
pital of ten millfons of dollars, which is certianljr 
not too l»oad a foundation for ihe exteortve opem- 
tions to which a natioaal bank is ^stioiied. Jtot to 
collect such a sum in this country in goM and sfl« 
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ver» into one depository, may, without hesitation^ 
be pronettBced inpnoticable. Hence the oecefr* 
ttty cf an auxUiaxy, whkb the puUic debt at omee 
pres^its. 

This part of the fund will be always ready tm 
come in aid of the spede. It will nore and morf 
eommmid a leady sale ; and ean therefore eaqpedi- 
tfousiy be tiuned into coin if an exig^icy of the 
hank should at any tfane require it. This quali^ 
of prompt convertibility into coin, renders it an 
equivalent tot that necessary Bgmit of bank circula» 
tSon ; and distingiodies it £som a f imd in land, of 
whieh the sale wotild generally he far less compeQ«> 
4SboBj aind at great diaadvantage. The quarts yeav- 
ty leoelpits of inteiest will abo be aa aotual addition 
to the specie fiindt during the iolervals between them 
nd the half yearly dividends of profits. The ob- 
jection to c^nbining land with specie^ resulting from 
their not b^g generally in possession oS the same 
persons, does not apply to the debt, which will ai^ 
wuys be found in eon^erable quantity among the 
mcmied and trading people. 

The debt composing part of the cjq[yital| besidet 
its collateral effect in enabling the bank to extend 
its operaticffls, and oooseguently to enlarge its pro* 
its, wilt ptoduee a direct annual revenue ol six per 
eentum from the government, which will es^er into 
the half jready divid^ids reeeived by the stoek* 
holders. 

When the present pine of the public debt is con* 
sMtred, ami the ^Boot whioh its conversion into 
bank dtodc, incorporated with a qpeoie fimd, would 
in all picdialnlity have to accelecate its rise to the 
piofer piint, it will easily be disoov^rod, that the 
opeidtion piesents in its outset a very consideiablc 

roau !• F 
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advaiitage to those who niay beoome subsctibMi; 
and from the inflaeace which thut rise wmild have 
on the general mass of the debt, a proportional be- 
nefit to all the public creditors, and in a tense wldek 
has been more than once adverted to, to the ccno- 
munity at large. 

There is an important fact, which exemj^ifies tl^ 
fitness of the pnbHc debt, fE>r a bank fimd, and which 
may serve to remove doubts in some minds on this 
point. It is this, that the bank of E^hnd, in its 
first erection, rested wholly on that Ibundatioii. The 
subscribers to a loan to govemment of one millfon 
two hundred thousand pounds steiiing, were incorr 
porated as a bank; of which the debt created t^the 
loan and the interest upon it, were the sole fund* 
The subsequent augtnaitaticffls oi its capital, which 
now amounts to between eleven and twelve miifioiis 
of pounds sterling, have been of the same aature. 

The confining of the right of the bank to contract 
debts to the amount of its capital, ia an important 
pr^aution, which is not to be found in the cons«ita- 
tion of the bank of North-Ameiica, and which, wUle 
the fund consists wholly of coin, wonld be a restric- 
tion attended with inconveuieiices, but would be 
ftee from any, if the composition of it should be 
such as is now proposed. The restriction exists in 
the estabHshmeat of the bank of England, mid as a 
source of seeuiaty, is worthy of imitatioii. This 
consequence of exceeding the limit there is, that 
each stockholder is liable for the excess, in proper 
tion to his interest in the bank^ When it.is oan- 
sidered, that the diyectors owe their a^^oimmeiUs 
rto the choice of the stoekhoklars, a xeG|iQnsibility oi 
this Mnd on the part of the latter, does m^ i^ipear 
imreasonable. But on the other hand it may be 
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deemed a Imrdsliijp upon tbose wbo may have dis- 
imuted from the choice. And there ace maoy amoog 
W| whom It might p^haps discourage from becom- 
ing ooQcemed in the iostituticm. These reasons 
have induced the placing of the responsibility upon 
the directors, by whom the limit prescribed should 
be transgressed. 

, The interdiction of loans on account of the Unit- 
ed States, or of any particular, state, beyond the mo- 
derate sum specified, or of any foreign power, will 
serve as a barrier to executive encroachments, and to 
Qombiiiations inauspicious to the safety, or contraiy 
to the policy of the Union. 

The limitation of the rate of interest is dictated 
by tlie consideration, that different rates prevail in 
different parts of the Union ; and as the operations 
of the bank may extend through the whole, some 
rule seems to be necessary. There is room for a 
question, whether the limitation ought not rather to 
be to five, than to six per cent, as proposed. It may 
with safety be taken for granted, that the former rate 
wcoild yield an ample dividend ; perhaps as much 
as the latter, by the extension which it would give 
to business. The natural eflect of lofr interest is to 
increase trade and industry ; because undertakings of 
eveiy kind can be prosecuted with gpreater advantage. 
This b a truth generally admitted -, but it is requi- 
site to have analyzed the subject in all its relations, 
to be able to form a just cmiception of the extent of 
that effect. Such an analysis, cannot but sa^sfy an 
i^elligent mind, that the difference of one per cent, 
in the rate at which money may be bad, is often ca-^ 
pable of making aness^itial change for the l)etter if^ 
the sttuaticHi of any country or place. 
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Ev^jr.^1^' therefore, wbieh terfs to loirer tlte 
rate of interest, is peculiarly worthy of the cares of 
legislators. And though laws, which riolently sink 
the legal rate of interest greatly below the market 
level, are not to be commended, because they are not 
calculated to answer their aim ; yet, whatever has i 
tendency to effect a reduction, without violence to 
the natural course of things, ought to be attended to 
and pursued* Banks are among the means most pro- 
per to acc(»nplish this end ; and the moderation of 
the rate at which thehr discounts are made,, is a ma- 
terial ingredient towards it ; with which their own 
interest, viewed on an enlarged and permanent scale, 
does not appear to clash. 

But as the most obvious ideas are apt to have 
greater force than those which depend on complex 
and remote combinations, there would be dai^er, 
that the persons, whose funds must constitute tte 
stock of the bank, would be diffident of the su£Br 
ciency of the profit to be expected, if the rate of 
loans and discounts were to be placed below the 
point to which they have been accustomed; and 
might, on this account, be indisposed to embarking 
in the plan. There is, it is true, one reflection, 
which, in regard to men actually engaged in trade, 
ought to be a security against this danger ; it is this, 
That the accommodations which they might derive 
in the way of their business, at a low mte, would 
more than indemnify them for any difference in the 
dividend ; supposing even that some diminution c£ 
it were to be the consequence. But upon the whole, 
the hazard of contrary reasoning among the mass of 
monied men, is a powerful argument against the ex- 
p^iment. The institutions of the kind already ex- 
isting, add to the difficulty df making it. Mature 
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iMsnboAcli)' snd a IsOrg^ c^Qittal) Ilafiay>' of lilMis6tv*€l4 
lead to the destMd iitid. 

The la^t iMh!^ v^Wch texpAie^ wtsf <exp1aMtar)r i«* 
ttmtk, is, the tftithoiily piibpo^ to be given ^ tlie 
President to su)»eribe to th^ amoimt of twb mllltciis 
kX doners, 611 aoodttat of the public. The nain 4t6- 
sign ^ this is, td enlatge ^he specie fond of the 
hank, aisH to enable it to gtvi? a iaxxe eariy e^eimion 
to its operations. Thonagh it is proposed to hattoW 
trith one hand what is lent with the oth^r ; yet the 
disbursement of what is boitowed, will be progres- 
sive, and bank notes may be throtirn into Ic^ienlation, 
instead of the gold and silver. Besides, there is to 
be an annual reimbursement of a part of the sum bor- 
rowed, which will finally operate as an actual invest- 
ment of so much specie. In addition to the induce- 
ments to this measure, which result from the gene- 
ral interest of the government to enlarge the sphere 
of the utility of the bank, there is this more particu- 
lar consideration, to wit, that as far as the dividend 
on the stock shall exceed the interest paid on the 
loan, there is a positive profit. 

The Secretary begs leave to conclude, with this 
general observation — ^That if the bank of North- 
America shall come forward with any propositions, 
which have for their object the ingrafting upon that 
institution, the characteristics which shall appear to 
the legislature necessary to the due extent and safe- 
ty of a national bank, there are, in his judgment, 
weighty inducements to giving every reasonable fa- 
cility to the measure. Not only the pretensions of 
that institution, from its original relation to the go- * 
vernment of the United States, and from the ser- 
vices it has rendered, are such as to claim a dispo- 
sition favourable to it, if those who are interested in 
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it are willii^, on their part, to plaoe it on a footing 
8atis&ct(»y to the government, and equal to the 
purpoaes of a bank of the United States : but its co- 
operation would materially accelerate the accom- 
plishment of the gieat c^jeet, and th^ collisimit 
which might otherwise arise, might, in a variety of 
ways, inrove equally disagreeable and injurious. The 
incorporation or union here contemplated, may be ef- 
fected in different modes, under the auspices of an 
act of the United Slates, if it simll be desired by the 
bank of North*America, upon terms which shall ap- 
^r expedient to the government 

An which is humbly submitted. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 

SecTfiary ^ the Treamry. 
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J. H£ Secretary of tbe Txe«8ury» Jiaving perused 
with attention the papers containing the opinions of 
the Secfetary of State and Attcnrney-Geneial, con- 
oeming the Constitatimiality of the bill for estab- 
lishing a National Bank, proceeds, according to the 
order of the President, to submit the reasons which 
have induced him to entertain a different opinion. 

It will naturally have been anticipated, that in 
performing this task, he would feel uncommon so- 
licitude. Personal considerations alone, arising from 
the reflection that the measure originated with him, 
would be sufficient to produce it ; the sense which 
he has manifested of the great importance of such 
an institution to the successful administration of the 
department under his particular care ; and an ex- 
pectation of serious ill-consequences to result from 
a fiEiilure of the measure, do not permit him to be 
without anxiety on public accounts. But the chief 
solicitude arises from a firm persuasion, that pr^ici- 
ides of construction, like those espoused by the Se- 
cretary of State and Attorney-General, would be fa- 
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tal to the just and indispensable authority of the 
United States. 

In entering upon the argument, it ought to be pre- 
mised, that the objections of the Sedetary of State 
and Attorn^^Qetiertf, ate foitmied Od a general de- 
nial of the authority of the United States to eteet 
corporations. The latter, indeed, expressly admi^ 
that if there be any thing in the bill vr hich is no^ 
warranted by the constitution, it is the clause of fft- 
corporatiojft. 

Now, it appears to the Secretary of , the Tteasury, 
that this general principle is inherent in the very de- 
finition of government, and essential to every step of 
the progress to be made by that of the United Sta^; 
namely, that every power vested in a gov^nm^t, is 
in its nature sov£A£iON,and iuchides, hy force ot Ite 
^mm^ a fight ^ employ UA the raeaoft i equisit^, aafl 
fyiMy applicable, to the attainment of tlie etA cf 
mich power, and which aie not precltided t^ le&tile- 
^ns axid ^scceptions specified in the consfltutito; 
or not imnsDtal ; or not:contmry to thbiaeoeiitiBlef^ 
6f political society. 

This priflciple, in its apj^Kcation togeveinidmt 
fn general, would be admitted as an axiom; and 
it will be incumbent upon tihose who may incMne to 
cl^iy it, to prove a distinction, and to show, that a 
rttle, which, &i the ^^eneral system of thii^, is e*- 
sential to the preservation of the social ordar, ia in- 
^)lieable to the United ^ates. 

The circumstance that the powers of soviereigtity, 
are, in this country, divided between the national 
and state governments, does not afford the distbieK- 
tton required. It does not follow txom tbis, that 
each of the portions of poieer^ delegated to the *t>m 
or to the other, is not soti&reign vridi r€gurdto'1^ 
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proper x>bjects. It will only follow from it, that 
each has sovereign power as to tertM things j and not 
as to other things. To deny that the government of 
the United States has sovereign power as to its de« 
elaied purposes, and trusts, because its power does 
not extend to all laws ; would be equally to deny, 
that the state governments have sovereign power in 
miff case, because their power does not extend to 
toery case. Tte tenth section of the first article of 
the ccmstitution, exhibits a long list of very impor- 
tant things which they may not do ; and thus the Unit- 
ed States would furnish the singular spectacle of a 
political society without sovereignty; or of a people go- 
yarned without government. 

If it would be necessary to bring proof to a proposi- 
tion so clear, s^ that which aflirms that the powers 
<rf the federal government, as to its objects, are sove* 
r^gn, there is a clause of its constitution which 
would be decisive : It is that which declares, that 
Ae comtitution, and the laws of the United States 
made in pursuance of it, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority, shall be 
the Supreme Law of the land. The power which 
can create the supreme law of the land, in any case^ 
is doubtless sovereign as to such case. 

This general and indisputable principle, puts at 
once an end to the ab^ract question. Whether the 
United States have power to erect a corporation ; that 
is to say, to give a legat or artificial capacity to one 
or more persons, distinct from the natural ? For it b 
unquestionably incident to sovereign power, to erect 
corporations ; and, consequently, to that of the 
United States, in relation to the objects intrusted to 
the management of the government. 

voi. I. Q 



Iff ^WJ§llTy?»?(fAtjlT¥ 

^w^; wheieili3 poiifti^d to ce|t«^ h|iip6hw¥ 
lagl^Utuie, it pw oram wfpwati^nft oojy lA^lwW 

^eEe^ thep, as &r as c^pcesiwi ^ T^a^MKU^gs of 

i^fltanuMiveoit tlie coOfy^UoofOily At t^tibiU W^ 
be pcrnfttted to reai^. . ;t 1lfi^ c^w ^ the Pi:#4«^ 
that th^ pi;ioci]de hfifQ yi^W^ 1^» ^^ WM(9iia)k- 
edbjei^h^to^thei^. 

Ne?ertite^e»s, fojr a ia(ir^ cpiRl^te i^m^^im ui 
the.P9lnt, th^argiwwts wJw* tlm Wk W^W** 
the power of the govermn^^ tQ eie0^ OQippiWtiQjivi* 
JfQW^ex UsmgsK thfy ^ V» ^ g|«At i^<i^$u9)a«tal 
pOi^ which h^ been ^^^ sl^^U be |Mi^3v^M3^ «l^ 
an^i^e^. And ^t?? «h^wl^g tl^at tbe j ^ not fae^A 
to impa^ it^ fi)fsee; i| s|udl ^bp b^ 4^im th^ tibf 
power of incoq ? ent iQ a j lofddcttt ^ t4i#.gomniiiimt 
ui c^art^ c^g^ ^6a{i4i^ ent^ to tito pirtionlir 
9ase n^hich U the o^^e^ 9f t^ l>iU. 

The fiist o( t^f jH¥¥<P99^ i^ that t)if» i^Wda^ 
tioa of the cooatitutiQii. is l^d on thl^^gioiip^ ^ tjhil 
all powtfs^ not daloga^ to the Upit^ Stilaa bf 
the coDstitatioa, i|or {^johil^ited to it by the aMem 
are res^ved foif t]^ s.tatesi or to the people i'' whepce 
it is iq^aat to b^ iB£^rad» th«^ Ck)iigre^43i^ib ii^ W 
Cjise^ exer^ ^y powec npt iQobided io tbuNH QW 
i^ot ^nui]piei^te4 in the constitution. And \% i^ji^r 
Sfu^ that ^ power of erectiiu; a oga ym tg ftP i^ 
][i9t^ip^u(jf4 ill ^ny of tJ!^e,eft«i|ieri^ed tmm^. 

Jhp.m/^ ffB^Jfoaitios^ hl^9^ laid dowi^ in^i^l^ ^m§ 
9|gi«tfi««^ is wt to be giJi^Aljioi)^ It is qatlriMr 
more than a consaquanc^. of tMfl r^pi^caoBMyuiib 
that all goveromeiit i&a delegatioa of power:i but 
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lM^MWrfll«a tt <jpii d i<i^aoit«llgjk ii^i«itl»0f 

IteA'-^'-^Mdtt^ a^ guided, ^Ot& g«KM prid^i{fl«l ttBif^^ 

II is im d<k»ea tlMI tftieire ttr^ tti|i^,' i& wdH as 
4!89»fMi Ib^te^ ; ^iM ih^ tbe^ fbn&er a\« 2I6 Olebtxail^ 
If 4m^g&teA as tli^lM<«t : ind fdr tb^ sake of aceii*^ 
iil^^ it dMIl b^ miSliiixmd, iMt thex^ is SH^itli^ 
olMtirfpcNkre^^j Hrlitebci^ be^^j' de^tomiUft^ 
TuMing p6\<^«te. It ifill ndt te dc^bt^^ thttt if 
tiie Unitea 9iat^^ iAi6iiI<t ffiabd li coiiqti^ of dm^ 
df tiWMfltfi^^frte^M Itt il^libMff^^^ie^ wduld jtos^ 
sdsv to^^i^i jcnis^ttdii over tb^ eoAqtierea t^lhri^ 
tfiry: TMiwio«M fvi^be^ b^ar^9!i»It£Kiiir thein^ 
mam oC tbe ponrens of the govemment, and from lite 
mmme 6f ^tilicaft tfodety, Aanr k consequ^^nct of 
dftber <rf tJbe powers ^^tddi^fty eniSMie^iateAv 

fiat te t]|i^ air ii aott^v it fiu^ifidsto ai aticikii^ ifiui^ 
twtidQ of tte g^tmal do^ttiae contended £onr. it 
A&w^ m aitefidve eitte, in which af pbir^ of eiMift- 
iflgt «i9pd«iMi6lltf is eichi»r hsiflRieii iH, or w^uH leiiilt 
ftotf , some or ffH of A^ pbw'ers vest^ in t&e nation^ 
al gi90ftfndi^lt. The jurfediction' acquired o^rerflbehf 
conquered tetfUtofy, yfotAi otltsaiiily be eoMpet^t tc^ 

To iMim. 11^ if oenceded, ^(^ implied' pbWers 
aMi to bd oo]]^^jkliM(df «i9 ctek^t^Wftd, ^ualfy iMtfa ez- 
plift^ oneSb 

Th^lif il fiEdk>#s, thalf a^ af ^6#eir 61 ^edtiii^ it eoi!« 
pOrafien maf t^ iM§n M M^Sed tltmy otfier l9iih^ ; 
it nfay aft weH be eniployed as 9^ mtkriMii^ or jxmti 
(^^ttnfing into ejteeiittoift any of tiPdr sj^^Md p6w- 
ais w«ayofb«fku^tiMemoriMBii#]^^ The 

ofity qpea^M' nuisf^ be, kx tUij, lA' ifl eveiy oilier 
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the nen to tee^^pdofed^cNrrte tMui 
inilMae, the coqpMidoa to be^eneMBcU hm a luKmiil 
iall4&)ii to ADjr of tlie adBM>wlefl^^ dbjeete or lanv^* 
fill ends of the gcnrenraieDt? Thus a oevparitioft 
aay not be ereoled by GongteM lor sayetiatentfqg 
the pcKce <rf the ca^ of, PhitoiW|ihiay faaeaoaeifae^ 
aie not Aothonzed to regidate the polieeof thitf eU^v^ 
Biit-oQomay beeiectod ia cetetiOD* to die aAeetfon 
qji taxes* oc to the bnde with ItMipi CQUntziattor l*^ 
<||«e tiade betweeo the Slates, or with the Ittiin^ ^ 
lyibe^ ; because it is the pcovioee at the fedeni g9^ 
^emn^t to regBhte those objopts; and tecause itr 
is incident to a general sooereign or legislative fomet 
tp r^^te a thiog, to emgiffy aU the imbiis w4iieh 
x§laAp to its rog^latioQ, to the liest and greatest act^ 
vantage* . 

• ^strasige foliacy seevis to have cr^ into theiKa»* 
net of tbinJdog and reasooing upon the subject. 
Imagination appears to have been tUNiaBally bufigr eon- 
oernipg it A& incoipofation aeeait to have bem 
leg^ded as soopye great independent subataotiva 
thing; as a political ei^:ine,aiid of peeuUar magi»« 
tude and moment; whereas it is truly to be 000* 
sideredas a quality, capacity, qr meao to an end. 
Thus a mercantile company is formed with a oaiiida 
capiul for the {wirpose of carrying .qn a paitioilar 
branch of business. Here the bc^uess. to bq psoaecut* 
ed is the end* The association, in order to form the 
requisite capital, is the primary mean. Suppose tbadaa 
incorporation wetue added to.tbjp ; it would, only be to 
addanawquality to thatassodatioQ; to give it an ar- 
tificial capacity, by which it would be enabled toyso- 
aecute th/e bqiineo with more aalety maAwnvemmme^ 
That the importance of the power of intatpmuh 
tion has been exaggt^ritqdxl^^og to erwMoua opu- 
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clittfaWtwiU fasUitt tp|Mr iiMi Uttciiig il to te 
QKigiii. TlieEaaniftjAwis tlie«MiQ*oCit; «3MIcU^ 
ing to wJiidiy a Mitaidi«rry'Mseeiiiiion of mdiyUmtM 
al any ljffie» or for aiqr pvuvosc, was oq^abte of pN»» 
i|iarinir it. In EeglaBd, /vtrhaioe o«r: aotiooB of iti 
aie iongidiateljr botccnpad, it aeMBS part of tbe es>* 
WQtf ve authority ; and tte arevdse of U. bas hem 
bibe&drtog^iled by tlMt attdbority ; wfaODoe) thaarfb^ 
tfe fRkaoil of tiu& 8«npo8itim^ tiiat it lies faeyond 
Urn seadft of all those vary important portiras ol^ 
aonciaigp powor, legislative as well as execRiOire^ 
ndiiah Monff to the gmremmam of the IMced 
l^aftes< 

. TotUsiBodeof leascHiii^, iespeelingtlierightof 
emfksffisig all ihe Hieaas requisite to ^ ezeciition 
of the spedfied powers of the government, it is oh- 
jeeted^ that none but necessafy aiKl proper means are 
to be employed ; and the Secretory of State i)nain« 
%Mimf that no meads are to be eonridested as neoessa* 
1^) but those> Avithoot whkdi the grant of the power 
would be nugatory. Nay, so Ux. doea he go in his 
Mstikitive interpietation of the word, as even to 
BttJoe the case of necessity, which shall warrant Ae 
oonstitiitional exeieise ot the power, to depend on 
eaaoal dmi temporary cifounutanees ; an idea whfeh 
alone t^tes the construction. The expediency of 
exereirfqg a particular power, at a partiealar time, 
anisMndeed depend on ciroumstanees; but the con- 
ilitntkHial right c^ exercising it must be uniform and 
invariable; Aesameto^iay, as to-morrow. 
: AH the axgnmeots, therefore, against the comtitu- 
rienaHty of the (nil, derived from the accidental ex- 
littwtHse <rf cartain state ^ banks; in^tutions which 
happan <to erist to-day, and, for aught that concerns 
ihe government of the United States, may disappear 
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but mOBt be ^mmi as d^ftdHMrttOm^ llttf tlmlfr'itf tt 

ttent, Act «o ewo D iciu y a eeKMe|ntoii Df tM Miitt' 
kifS erf Ae i^oti rmemti/rii siKiald to efzt>ldd«(L 

it is eeitolfi, that nettlier tbe gfiMMMfald tiw 
lofilte d^M» df the tifffm re^p}^ 
AownUng to bdeh, n^cgm/ry ^haa^ meaam no m^ 
flnn med^i fVfmU^, inMmmL, mtftAf f e&nM- 
eke. ttu It li a &msmm ttodeof ei pwa w iu fl tei 819V 
limtit is woeMiiy fov a goi^emifteiii 6r a p feitfW td' 
do this or that thing, when nothing moie is intend 
ettor vodeMoid^ tbni te4 iim inteiist of the go- 
mnuniDt or pevnoii fcqniie^of Krittfce j^iMtiitBif 
AtdDii^crf dnov tlH»e Aiq^. Thte i mghttftj i^ 
om hr»t m> loss Cos wca i p ii iiis iicm ol tbe liia of 
tlK iford ifi tMs smss; 

iUKiitlB^taie tnieaasinwhlc^Htttobis imAeiu^ 
s*sodva»«sed tatheeoristUstion. Thewiolete» 
of tbs claused eoatah^g ity iadieaiss Hat it wds ^ir 
iMteBtof die oow eBt i ony by thatefamse^ to gisev 
UbtsraDattedef ta tbe exeieise of the specified ^w^ 
em The eaptessions have a ^eeuKar' eomfpiehnK 
sirMsssb They ««»^To mtke adl la#i iBBSteaqr* 
£iD(l psc^UBff Semt ectrtying mky essc^Uim the fm^^omg 
j m mc ^ ^ Sy, ondMotheif pommrs vestiMl by the eoBstitii- 
tie» in tlie goveram^tt of the United Statesv^opiD* 
alqr A|iHNrffnm# Of ofiae tUseof . T0 oiKferMMA t]i». 
woid, as the^Semftaiy df State does^ wwUd be te de^ 
pisl Im» ilei ob¥Jbii» and pojpdlar sense, aad to gihre 
itj»#«slri^iieopdfa«lsQ; mieManev^ before ^ter^-' 
tiltiled. it woiM be to gfe^ it tiie smo feme as if ^ 
tlM^ivocd utaite^s^ or indlipensa]^ had hem p*^^' 
ed tor it. 
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toW^ «nd eitf>8iWiwniwt> Tlie qsm$ orast be paL 
pM)l^ 9P4 eitrewe^ in wUw^ it o^uld be pionouiMMi 
URtb ceHtoM^* l^t A mMili» W0 abMriatdiy Mh 
qmw I ff P^f wilibattt wliich tbe exetciae of % 
givm BMTiP wonJd be wgat^qr. There aro fnr 
ne^mes <tf aiqr govemment which would 8t<uid30 
miSfea^fkMi. To imiM lipoall, woskl be teoulce 
tk^ iyitWAP of the eies&^ oi my imfiied fomet^ 
9^^006^ vififftm^JWt^uity: wlui^k is mther a mle l^ 
JMAtii^ the oi^eaptagof the hwods of coQslilxilio» 
4- ^Mtlmitf , Uwi tttgevficii the onliiiai^ exMclae of 
it. 

It lia; b^ t«i^ aaid of oveiy govcttwri^ at well 
iw tb«fc of 4h? IteiMd 8 tatf^k^ that it baa onfy • im^t 
tff^ifmsmikhm^^^ la^^Mwy asd^ pKfflrioaai- 
oomplish the objapts tetomted tp it : For no gQmi» 
9^^c^ biiita rijsht to dQv^f^lff lo^ U pktmm, Hence) 
ty a proat^d of feanopiiig sioulav to that ol tho ftar 
eirtaQr of Slafc^ it might be piovedlhat veatl^p af 
lim slate goiremaaaois h^ a itght to iieavponte a 
hmkf iliiwbt beshawo^tkftt^tiheiMriblio buflfe 
Msaof ^ stMe ociUd he peaformod withmtf a baoki 
M(iL iRtorhig tbenoe thait it wm umieoaiiiftiyv it 
flriglMl t^ sMrga^ tibM it could iKit begone, beMuna 
Ui l# <is^9t^ tUm lul^ which has beau just vvdnatkm^ 

A ttto Qiede dieaiemag would prove, that theia 
WiflL.iao powet to iaoorpoiale the iahabitams of % 
t^tm. wA 9k viev to.a wame pmiM police i Forit 
i^. iM^MQi tSu^k afi ineeqion^tiQii buqi be. di^eiMNl 
wi|^tjb««eh 1^ m ballet to have one. It la t« i^ 
nnnmbei^ thAl tbeie m no eig^eaa pQ,weR in aay 
stftte coDft jilylfcaBl, tp: eie^ cofyorations. 

Tt# <^ASfe^i9 whieh ft adeasuse ianeeaaaaiji^.eaR 
«^V9ibe «tMAoit]|flL4wif fV^toaditptit Tfcit 
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aeiuBt be a matter of opinion, and can only be a tmk 
of expMiency. The rdation betuceea the meantre 
and the end; between the mOure of the mean em^ 
ployed towaids the execution of a power, and the ob* 
jeci of that power ; must be the criterion of oosi8ti«> 
tutionality ; not the more or less of necessity oi 
utUity. 

The practice of the government is agaiast the 
xule of construction advocated by the Secretary of 
State. Of this, the act concerning light-houses, bea- 
cons, buoys, and public piers, is a decisive example. 
This, doubtless, must be referred to the power of re- 
gulating ^trade, and is iairly relative to it But it 
cannot be affirmed, that the exercise of that power, 
in thb instance, was strictly necessary ; or that the 
power itself would be nugatory without that of regu* 
lating establishments of thb nature. 

This restrictive interpietatibn of the word neces^ 
sary^ is also contrary to this sound maxim of con- 
atruction ; namely, that the powers contained in a 
constitution of government, especially those which 
concern the general administration of the affairs ot a 
country, its finances, trade, defence, &c ought to be 
construed liberally in advancement of the publie 
good. This rule does not depend on the particular 
form of a government, or on the particular demarka- 
tion of the boundaries of its powers, but on the na- 
''ture and objects of government itself. The means 
by which national exigencies are to be provided for ; 
national inconveniences obviated ; national prosperi- 
ty promoted ; are of such infinite variety, extent, and 
complexity, that there must of necessity be great 
latitude of discretion in the selection and applica- 
tion of those means. Hence, consequently, the ne- 
cettity and propriety of epcerdiring the authotitiea- 
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intntsted Id a goyenifii^di:, on principle oi liberal 
eoDstruction. 

The Attorney-General admits the ncfe, but takes 
a di^nction between a state and the federal cbnsfi- 
tution. The latter, he thinks, ought to be constru- 
ed with greater strictness, because there is more 
danger of error in defining partial, than general 
powers. 

But the reason of the rule forbids such a distinc^ 
Hon. This reason is — The variety and extent of 
public erigencies, a far greater proportion of which, 
and of a for more critical kind, are objects of national, 
than of state administration. The greater danger of 
error, as far ds it is supposeable, may be a prudential 
reason for caution in practice, but it cannot be a rule 
of restrictive interpretation. 

In regard to the clause of the constitution, imme^ 
diately under consideration, it is admitted by the 
Attorney-General, that no restrictive effect can be 
ascribed to it. He defines the word necessary, thus : 
" To be necessary, is to be incidental^ and may be 
denominated the natural means of executing a pow* 
er.'' 

But, while, on the one hand, the construction of 
the Secretary of State is deemed admissible, it will 
not be contended, on the other, that the clause in 
qmestion gives any new or independent power. But 
it gives an explicit sanction to the doctrine of im- 
plied powers, and is equivalent to an admission ol 
the {woposition, that the government, as to its specie 
fieclpotoers and objects^ has plenary and sovereign au- 
thority; in some cases, paramount to that of the 
states ; in others, co-ordinate with it. For such is 
the plain import of the declaration, that it may pass 
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all LAWS necessary and proper to carry into execu- 
tion those powers. 

It is no valid objection to the doctrine, to say, 
that it is calculated to extend the poweis of tlte ge- 
neral government throughout the entire sphere of 
state legislation. The same thing has been said, 
and may be said, with r^ard to every exercise of 
power, by implication or construction. The moment 
the literal meaning is departed from, ihete n a 
chance of error and abuse : and yet an adherence Ho 
the letter of its ppwers would at once arrest the mo- 
tion of government. It is not only agreed on all 
hands, that the exercise of constructive poweis b in- 
dispensable ; but every act which has been passed, 
is more or less an exemplification of it. One has al* 
ready been mentioned ; that relating to light-houses, 
&c. That which declares the power of the Presi- 
dent to remove officers at pleasure, acknowledges 
the same truth in another, and a signal instance. 

The truth is, that difficulties on this point, are in- 
herent in the nature of the federal constitution. 
They result inevitably from a division of legislative 
power. The consequence of this division is, that 
there will be cases clearly within the powar of tire 
national government, others clearly without its pow- 
er ; and a thiid class, which will leave ro<mi for con- 
troversy and diflference of opinion, and concemii^ 
which a reasonable latitude of judgment must be al- 
lowed. 

But the doctrine which is contended for, is not 
chargeable with the consequences imputed to it. It 
does not affirm th^t the national government is sove- 
reign in all respects, but that it is sovereign to a 
certain extent ; that is, to the extent of the objects 
of its specified poWer^. ' 
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It lea?6B| tbeielbce, a crilerlon of wliat is conati- 
Intional, mid of what is ]K>t so. This crlterioa is the 
emt to which the meanife relates as a mean. If theend 
be oteftdy comiurebended within any of the specifi* 
ed powers, and if the measure have an obvious rela- 
tioh to that end, and is not forbidden by any par- 
ticular provision of the constitution; it may safely 
be deemed to come within the compass of the na- 
tional authority. There is also this further crite*- 
rkm, which may materially assist the decision. Does 
the prcqposed measure abridge a pre-existing right of 
any state, or of any individual ? If it does not> 
there is a strcuig presumption in favour of its 
coiistitutiooality ; and slighter relations to any de* 
glared object of the con^itution, may be permitted 
to turn the scale. 

The general objections which are to be inferred 
from the reasonings of the Secretary of State and At- 
tomey-Gene;raI, to the doctrine which has been ad- 
vanced, have been stated ; and it is hoped, satisfac- 
torily answered. Those of a more particular nature, 
shall now be examined. 

The £^ret^ry of State introduces his ojanion with 
an observation, that the proposed incorporation un- 
dertakes tQ create certain capacities, properties, or 
attributes, which are against the laws of alienage^ 
descents, escheal slquX forfeiture ^ distribution and imh 
nopolt^ ; and to confer a power to make laws para- 
mount to those of the states. And nothing, says 
he, in another place, but a necessity^ invincible by 
other means, can justify such a prostration of laws, 
which constitute the piUars of our whole sys- 
tym of jurisprudence, and are the foundation-laws 
of the state governments. 

If these are truly the foundation-laws of the seve- 
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fld itates, then hme mosl c£ tketn id>T««Hi tkek 
own fouiid^ioD& For thdieissK^roety Qiiectf tlMfll 
«rliich:lMis not, rinoe the estaUMuoeBt of ttn paitini^ 
lar constitution, made nuteiial ahentiawiii acne oE 
du)6e tarauoibes of its joaiiinrwleacey cqieeiaUy tke 
bwof descents* But it is not conoeired) kow saxy 
tbkig can be called the fandamental law ei a atato 
9&Ternmmt, which k^ not estabfished in its eooatih 
tation, unalterable bf the ordinaiy legislature, And^ 
with regard to the que^on of neeescAty^ it has beea 
ihoirn, that this can only constitute a queatioa of 
eapedieacy, not of right. . . 

To erect a corporation, is to substitute a legal Or 
mtiificiaiy for a naiural peison ; and where a numder 
me eoncerirody to give them indtrndualitf^ To that 
l^al or artificial person, once created, the coBnIdD 
law of every state, of itselt annea;e$ all th^e inei- 
denta and attributes which are represented as a pfM* 
txation of the main pillars of their juriflprudenoe. 
— Jt fe certainly not accurate to ^ty^ that the erec- 
tion of a corporation, is agahist those diluent htoii 
of the state laws ; because, it is rather to create a 
Und of parscm, or entity, to which they «re inap* 
fdieable, ^nd to which the general rule of those kiw« 
assigns a different regimen. The laws dT alienage 
cannot apply to an artificial person, because it tmi 
have no ccmntry. Those cl descent camiot apply to 
it, because it can have no heirs. Those of escheat 
are foreign from it, for the same reason. Those 
of forfeiture, ~ because it cannot commit a crime. 
Those of disMbution, because, though it may be 
dissolved, it cannot die. As truly might it be said, 
that the exercise of the power of {nescribing the 
nile by which for^gnecs shall be naturalkeed, is 
against the law of alienage, while it is ia feet only 
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iopot^dMiiii^ a tituntioii to on8e:torl>eltitt 
jaets of tk«t lair* To do « thing wMoii is agaia^ 
die law, is to do ^amMaag itrMdr it toAidB^ mA 
iriiMti is a viiOatloti of it 

Bot if it weteevtm to be admkled, tbat theerec^oD 
of a cofponttioB is a direct alteration of the sHate lawa 
bi tbe enumerated particokis, it would do notlring 
tovmds pioving tliat the sieasure was moconstiteK 
tienri. If the govefnm@»t of the UMted &atQi 
eaxk do no act whic^ amounts to an alteration of m 
slate law, all its powers are nugatory: for alinoat 
every new law is an alteration, in someway or otbor^ 
tf( an oUiaWi eith^ ccunmon or statote. 

Tl^re are laws concerning bankruptoy m woftam 
states. Some sl^ites have laws r^^olating the 'value 
ei fbf^gn coin. Congress are empowered to estabi 
Itshumiorm laws c<mcernuig bankruptcy tbroughooi 
tke United States, and to r^ulate the value of to^ 
reign coins. The exeicise of either of these powersy 
by Congress, neoesrarily involves an altmataon of Urn 
bfWB of those states. 

" Again-**Every person, by the common law of each 
£(lale, may expott kis property to foreign eountiries at 
ffeasure ; but Congress, in pursuance of the powmr 
df mgnl^ting trade, may fffoMbit the exportation «f 
oammiddities ; in doing whioh, they would alt^ the 
eommon law of each state, in abridgment of indivfe 
dual right. 

It can, therefore, never be good reasoning, to say^ 
tins <nr that aet is unomistitutional, because it altera 
Ais or that law of a stiitei itnnist be shown that the 
aet which makes the alteration, te unconstitntkmfiA 
on otiier accounts ; net because it makes the alteration! 

There are two points in the suggestions of the 
Secretaiy of State which have been noted, that are 
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coqpomtioii h against the lairs of vogmidipQlfi becaiM^ 
it stipulates ao exclusive right xd. baakii^g tofA^ the 
national authority : The otbcar, that it gives power 
to theiostitutioDy to make laws panuoooat to tb^e 
of the states*. . 

But with regard to the first point) the bill neidi^ 
prohibits any state £ron ereeting as niany banjos as 
it pleases, nor any number pf individual^; £rom as- 
aociating to ourry on the business; and, consequentr 
ly, is free /torn the ohaige of establishing a mongfo^ 
)js fi>r mfmopoly implies a kg^ ivfipediment to the 
carrying on the tcadetby others than those to whom 
^ is gmsted. 

And, with regard to the seoond point, there is still 
less liHUidaticm. The by-laws of such aa insUtutfoo 
as a bank, can operate only uposi its awn membcars-; 
can only concern the di^osition of its own propei^r 
ty ; and must essentially resemUe the rules .of a prir 
¥ate meroantUe partnership. Th^ are ^presaly not 
to be contrary to law; and law must here mean the 
law of a state, as well as of the United States* There 
never can bea doubt, that a law of a corpoKBitioi^ if 
contrary to a law of a state, must be overruled .as 
Toid, unless the law of the state is eontiasy to that 
of the United States ; and then the qu^esliaD witi 
not be.between the law of the state and that of the. 
corp(»ation, but between the law of the ^ate and 
that of the United States. 

Another aiigument made use of by the Seoretiiy 
of State, is, the rejection, by the coav^tioa, ol a 
Reposition to empow^ Congress to make .corpora; 
tions, either generally, or for some special, puipoaii 
What was the precise nature or extent of thi^ pro* 
position, or what the reasons, for refusing it, is no^ 
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ascertained by any authentic document, or even by . 
aectirate recollection. As far as any such document 
exists, it specifies only canals. If this was the amount 
of it, it would at most only prove, that it was 
thought inexpedient to give a power to incorporate 
for the purpose of opening canals ; for which pur- 
pose a special power would have been necessary, 
except with regard to the Western Territory ; there 
being nothing in any part of the constitution res* 
pelting the regulation of canals. It must be con- 
£9S8ed, however, that very different accounts are 
given of the import of the proposition, and of the 
motives for rejecting it. ScHue aflirm that it was 
confined to the opening of canals and obstructions 
in rivers; others, that it embraced banks; and 
otliers, that it extended to the power of incorpom^ 
tlag generally. Some again allege, that it was di»> 
agreed to, ?>ecause it was diought improper to vest 
in Congress a power of erecting corporations ; others, 
because it was thought unnecessary to specify the 
p6wer, and inexpedient to furnish an additional to* 
pic of objection to the constitution. In this state of 
the matter, no inference whatever can be drawn 
botn. it. « « 

Bu t wlalever may have been the nature of the 
proposition, or the reasons for rejecting it, nothing 
is included by it, that is, the propo$ition, in respect 
to laie Teal merits of the question. The Secretary of 
State will not deny, that whatever may have been 
the' intentions of the iram^ns of a constitution, or of 
i law ; that intention is to be sought for in the in- 
strmnent itself, according to the usual and establish- 
ed niles of construction. Nothing is more common 
than for laws to express and efect more or less than 
was int^ded. If, then, a powe^ to erect a corpora^ 
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tioa ia ady oaae, be dedudble by €dr kifefence fieom 
ihe whole, or any pact, of the numerous provisions of 
the oomtitution of the United States; arguments, 
drawn from extrinsic circumstances regarding the in- 
tention of the conventiiHi) must be rejected. 

Most of the arguments of the Secretary of State, 
which have not been considered in the foregoing 
remsu^ks, are of a nature rather to apply to the ex* 
pediencyy than to the constitutionality of the MIL 
They will, however, be noticed in the discussioii 
which will be necessary in reference to the particu* 
lar heads of the powers of the government, which 
me involved m the question^ 

Those c£ the Attorney-General will now properly 
CMae undac view. 

His first observation is, that the power of incorpo- 
CBtion is not expressly given to Congress. This shall 
be conceded, but in tim weose only — ^that it is mrt 
declared in express terms, that Cougsess amy erect a 
corpcraiion. But this cwnot mean that there zxe 
not certain express fowets, which necessarUy iodhidQ 
it- 

For instance. Congress have express power to ex* 
ercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoev^, 
over such district, (not exceeding ten miles sqoave,) 
as may, by ces^on of particular states, and the. ae» 
ceptance of Congress, become the seat of the govera* 
sent of the United States ; and to exercise liloe 
authority oves all places purchased by consent of 
the l^slature of the state in which the same shall 
be, for the erection of forts, arsenals, dock^yards,a&d 
other needful buildings. 

Here, then, is express ppwer lo exorcise eichisivie 
Itfgulatiani in all cases w/Msoeuer^ aoer certiodn.piaces^ 
tbati^, to^o^ iu sesj^tot to those ^places, all that any 
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fdverhiftelit whatever, may do. For language does 
not afford a more complete designation of sovereign 
power, than in those itonlprehensive terms. It is, in 
other words, a power to pass all laws whatsoever; 
and, C(ms€qu<5ntly, to pass all laws for erecting cor- 
porations, as well as for any other purpose, which is 
the prdp^r olgect of law in a free government. Sure- 
ly, it can never be believed, that Congress, with ^a;- 
clusioe power of kgislaiion^ in all cases what soevety can- 
not erect a corporation within the district which 
shall become the seat of government, for the better 
regulation of its police ; and jet there is an unquali- 
fied denial of the power to erect corporadons, in 
mxrg cascy on the part both of the Secretary of State 
and of the Attorney-General. The former, indeed, 
speaks of that power in these emphatical terms : that 
it is a right remaining exclusively ivith the states. 

As far, then, as there is an express power to do any 
particular act of legislation, there is an express one to 
«rect cbrp(»fations in the case above described. But, 
i^edrAtely speaking, no particular power ^ is more than 
implied in a general one. Thus the power to lay a 
dtity on SL gallon cfrum^ia only a particular, iwptkd 
in flie general power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises. This serves to explain in what 
a£ii9e it may be said, that Congress have not an ex- 
I»*ess power to make corporations. 
' This may itot be an Unptoper place to take noticp 
df an aigum^t which was used in debate in the 
House of Repieseotatires. It was there urged, that 
if tlie constitution int^ided to confer so important 
a power as tb^t of erecting corporations, it would 
have been expressly maitioned. But the case which 
has been noticed, is clearly one in which such power 
eaiaits, and yet without any spedifieation or- express 
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giai^ of it) forthei than as every particular ^ in^lied 
in a geneml power, can be said to be so granted. 

But the argument itself is jbunded upon an exag- 
gerated and erroneous oonoeption of tbe nature of - 
Hie power. It has been shown, that it is not of so 
transcendent a kind as the reasoning supposes ; and 
that viewed in a just light, it is a mean which ought 
to have been left to implication; rather than an end 
.which ought to have been exprts^ granted. 

Having obserx'ed, that the power of erecting coa^ 
porations is not expressly granted to Congress, the 
Attorney-General proceeds thiB t 
' If it can be exercised by them, it must be, 

1. Because the nature of federal government im- 
plies it : 

2. Because it is involved in some of the ^ecified 
powers of legislation : 

3. Because it is necessary and proper, to carry into 
execution some of the specifed powers. 

To be implied in the nature of the federal govern- 
ment, siQTs he, would beget a doctrine so indefinite 
as to grasp at every power. 

TMs proposition, it ought to be lemarkedy i^ not 
precisdy, or even substantially, that which has been 
relied upon. TI^ proposition relied upon is, that 
the specified poivers of Congress are in their nature 
sovereign ; that it b incidait to sovereign power to 
^erect corporations; and that, th^efoie, Confess 
have a right, within the iphere^ ^nd in rel^^n to tie 
objects of their power ^ to erect cQrpofotiom. 

It shall, however, be supposed, tlmt the AUomey- 
General would consider the two propositions in the 
same light, and that the objection made to the one, 
would be made to the other. • 

To this objection an answer has been sdready given. 
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It is this; that f be doctijue is statedwUli this .tx* 
jffeas qualificationy tkRt the r^ht to erect, ccnpon- 
iSons doea <miy ext<^ tocases and objects within the 
sphere of the specified powen of tl^ gov^cmnaat. A 
general l^islative authority, implies a power to 
eiect oof|i0fatiom in all cases ; a particular legisiar 
tive power, implies authority to erect corporations in 
lelaticHi to cases arising und^ that power only. 
H^M^e the affirmng, that, as incid^it to sovereign 
power, CkHigress may erect a corporation in relation 
to the collecrion of their taxes, is no more to affirm 
that they may do whatever else they please, than 
the saying tkey have a power to r^ulate trade, would 
be to affirm, that they have a. power to regulate re- 
Ugion ; or than the maintaining, that they have so*, 
vereign power as to taxation, would be to maintain, 
that they have sovereign power as to eveiy thing 
else. 

The Attorney-General undertakes in the next place 
to show, that the power of erecting corporations is 
not invcdved in any of the specified powers of 1^^ 
lation confided to the national gpv^nment. 

In order to this, he has attempted an enumeration 
d the particulars which he supposes to be compre* 
bended under the several heads of the powers to 
lay and collect taxes, &c. to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States ; to regulate ccmunerce 
with foreign nations, betwe^i the states, and with 
the Indian tribes ; to dispose of, and nmke all need* 
ful rules and r^^lations respecting the territory, or 
<ftfaer prop^ty belonging to the Unite^tates : the 
design of which enumeration is to show, whai is ia- 
^uded under those different he^s of power ; and 
negatively, that the power of erecting corporations 
is not included. 



The truth of this infeietifie drodiiclutibii mtmi d^^ 
pend cm the aectuacy of die emimetfatS&ni B^ itoHlfc 
be ahown that the ammetatioii is deCstt^tite, theiiv^ 
feience is desteojred. To do thi» wH( be att€^ed 
iritb no diffietihy. 

* The heads of therpower to kyaoacCicdUect takes^ 
he states to be; . i 

1. To ascertain the subjects of taxation, 8cc. 

% To delate the quantamc^ taxafdon, fte. 

3. To prescribe the mdde of collection. ' 

4 To ordain the manner of accountidg for flie 
taxes, &3C. • 

The defectiveiies^ df tlxb enufiienition consists iff 
the generality of the third division, <♦ to presdibethe 
mode of collection^ which is in itsejtf an immense dbdfM 
ter. It will be shown hereafter, that ^mong a vast 
variety of particulars, it comprises the very power*!* 
qiKstkm, namely, to erect corpanoiom. 

The heads of the power to borrow mofiey^ lu^ 
stated to be-— 

I. To stipulate the sum to be last. 
If* An interest, or no interest, to be paid^ 

III. The time and manner of repaying, unless thft 
load be placed on an irredeemable ftmd. 

Tfahi enumeration is Kable to a variety of dfejee* 
tions. It omits, in the first place, the pl^dgif^ M 
mortgaging^ of a fimd for the security <tf 'the moifistf 
lent; an usual, and in most ca^e^ an e»^tid''l&' 
^[redient. 

The idea of a stipulation of an interest or 1io4ntm^ 
09tf k too confined. It sfaouM rather havie beien jfddi 
to stipulate^the consideration of the loan. Inditi* 
duals often borrow upon considemtions od^r lAmk 
the payment of interest. So may govei&meiit ; tboA 
30 they often find it necessaiy to do. Every <me 
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cacoUeelt tiie^ lottoy tiekUs^ tmS odiefc dMoemt 
aHen gftvvn to Greti^fiiiitain as collfttetfltl indun^- 
Bnaits taliielenfing cf nKiiioy t«y tte govemmene. 
' Tk0ie> are 'ahoi fteqmntly ooHat^rsI conditidoff, 
wM€litheenM]Beialiondoeffiiotcx>i](en|>]^ Eterf 
cootAct whioA has 1)eeif inade for -monks bonowed 
ift Holland, kiclades stqmlotibiis: tikat tite som diM 
shall be free from taxes^ and from sequestration in 
tfane of war ; andmortgagelB all tiie landand projpier- 
^ of iBe United Slates flurt&e xrimlNiisraient. 
. >It is^aloo knoiamithat a lottiny is a tammon ezpe^ 
dient for borrowing money,, which certainly does not 
Ml nadiei etiher ol the ennmerated heads. 

The heads of due power t& regulate comttesce 
Witt ft)fftign nations, are stated to be, 

1. To prohibit them <nr their oommpdilies fioot 
wrpcNTts. 

2* To impose duties on ihem where none existed 
be&i»» offtD increase exiatiiig duties ou them. 

3. To subject them to any species of OustoBK 
llouse regulatMta. 

4. To grant them any exen^tknse or privileges 
wMAi^oUey iMy suggest. 

This enumeiatiou is far more exceptionable thaa 
ekhtt of the former : It omiii every thing that ro* 
lales to the dtizem^ vessels, or oomiao^ties, of tht 
Vfiil^l Slates. 
mie foUbwing pi|lpable<»niasiona oc^u at once^ 
1. Of the power to prohibit the exportation oC 
•ommodities, which not only exists at all times, but 
which in time of war it would be neoessajcy to ea^^ 
enciae^: pavtioularly witibt relalicm to na^al and war^ 
Kke sfeoreai^ 
; H. Qfghfe power to prescribe rules oonoen^ng the 
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e hajii c f isB eg and piitjli^ta cf an' Aiieiieaii bol- 
foia; bow slie sliall be navigated ; as, witdAer bgr 
dtfeena er fareigneiBy or by a proportion of eadi. 

Ill; Of the powier c^ r^^olatiiig the mami^.ot 
eoBtntctiiig vith seameiiy flie policies of 8hi|^ on 
their Towages, 800. of which the act fer the goveru- 
meat and r^ulation of seanieD in Uieilierchaat se&: 
vice 18 a specimen. 

That the three preceding articles' are (musBions, 
,wUI not be doubted. There is a long list of iten^ 
in adiHtion, whkh adsiit of little if any qt^tion j c^ 
wMoh a few samples shall be given. 

I. The £;ranliiig of bounties to ceittain kinds d 
ressds and certain species of mercl^ndise ; of this 
nature is the allowance on dried and pickled fish, 
mad salted provisions. 

II. The prescribing <rf rules concerning the in- 
spection of commodities to be exported. Though 
the states individually are competent to this rc^la-' 
tion, yet there is no reason, in point of authority at 
least, why a general system might not be adopted 
by the United States. 

III. The regulation of policies of insurance; Vrf 
sell vage upon goods found at sea i and the disposidbn 
of such goods. 

IV. The regulation of pilots. 

V. The regulation of bills of exchange, drantrri t^* 
a merchant of om slate upon a merchant of' am4^ 
state. This last rather belongs to the regulation^ of 
trade between the states, but is equally omittad in 
the specification under that hea^- ' * 

The last enumeration relates to the power to dto** 
pose of, and make all needful rules and regulatktfiii 
respecting, the territory or other pr&perty bdon^bg 
to the United States. 
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Xlielieads pf tUs power are said to be» 

J. To exert an ownership over the territory of tlM 
tJnited States which may be properly called the pro- 
perty of the United States, as in the Western Ter- 
ritory, and to institute a governmeni therein ; or, 

II. To exert an ownership over the other proper^ 
ty of the United States. 

This idea of exerting an ownership over the terri-. 
tpry or other property of the United States, is parti- 
C^Iarly indefinite and vague. It does not at all sar 
tisf^ the conception of what must have been intend* 
ed by a power to make all needful ruks and regulor^ 
tions; nor would there have been any use for a^ spe- 
cial iclause, which authorized nothing more ; Sot the 
right^f exerting an owneiship, is implied in the very 
definition of property. 

It is admitted, that in r^^ard to the Western Ter- 
ritory something more is intended : even the institu- 
tion of a government ; that is, the creation of a body 
politic, or corporation of the highest nature ; ojae 
which in its maturity will be able itself to create 
other corporations. Why, then, does not the saam 
dause authbriae the erection of a corp<»ati<Mi in 
respect to the r^ulation or disposal of any othei of 
the property of the United States? 

This idea will be enlai^jed upon in anothei places 

Hen^ it appears, that the enumesationa which 
have been attempted by the Attorney-General, are so 
imperfect, as to authorize no conclusion whatever, 
Th^, therefore, have no tendency to disprove, that 
each and every of the powers to which they relate, 
includes that of erecting corpoiaticms, which they 
certainly do, as the subsequent illustrations will more 
and mcse evince. . 
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It is presumed to have been satisfactcnily sho'WM, 
ill the oetasse of the pieoedii^ obaenratbnsy . . 

I. That the power of the government, as to the 
dbrjects intrusted to its man^ement, is in its natuie 
soveseign* 

II. That the right of erecting oorporations, is 
one inherent in, and inseparable from, the idea of 
sovereign power. 

III. That the position, that the government of 
the United States can exercise no power but such as 
is del^;ated to it by its constitution, does not mili- 
tate against this j^inciple. 

IV. That the woid necessary ^ in the general clause. 
Can have no restricHve operation, derogating from 
the force of thi^ principle^ indeed, that the degree 
in which a measure is, or is not necessaiy, cannot be 
a test of constitutional right, but of ejcpediency oilly. 

Y. That the power to erect ooipoiations, is not 
to be considered as an independent and substantive 
power, but as an incidental and auxiltary one ; and 
was, therefore, more properly left to inq^ation, than 
tt^esaly giaiUed. 

YI. That the princ^^ in question does not ex-. 

tend diepoiver of the government beyond the ^[e- 

acribed limits, because it only affirms a power to iur 

Qoq^orate fat pwpoflcs udthin the sphere pf the spedr 

fadpmuere* . . 

And^lastijyv that the dght to exercise snch a pow- 
OTt in^certain cases, is unequivocally gnmt^ in the 
most positive and comprehensive terms. 

To all which it only remains to be added^ tluit 
wmii a power has actually been exerpised. in twiO 
vevy emin^it instanoest namely, in the erection of 
two governments ; one north-west of the river Ohio^ 
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and tiie otber south-weat ; the last ioddpendeQt of 
any antecedent compact. 

And there results a full and complete demonstra^ 
tion, that the Secretary, of State and Attorney-Ge- 
neral are mistaken^ when th^ deny generally the 
power of the national goremment to erect corpcnra- 
tions. 

It shall now be endeavoured to be shown, that 
t^re is a. power to erect one of the kind proposed 
by the bill. This will be done by tracing a natural 
and obvious relation between the institution of n 
bank, and the objects of sev^al of the enumerated 
powers of the government; and by showing that, 
poUtkMy speaking, it is necessary to the effectual 
execution of one or more of those powers. In the 
course of this investigation, various instances will be 
stated, by way of illustration ^ of a light to erect cor- 
porations imder those powers. 

Some preliminary observations may be proper. 

The proposed bank is to consist of an associatic»x 
of persons for the purpose of creating a joint capital 
to be employed, chiefly and essentially, in loans. So 
&r the object is not only lawful, but it is the mere 
eiterci^ of a right which the law aUows to every 
individual. The baok of New-York, whkh is not 
incorporated, is an example of such an association. 
The bill proposes, in addition, that tli« goveimment 
shall become a joint proprietor in this undertakmg ; 
and that it shall pemdt the biHs of the company, 
payable on demand, to be receivable in its revenuea; 
and stipulates that it shall not grant privileges, sfani- 
lar to tho^ which are to be allowed to this compa- 
ny, to aby others. AU this is incmitiiovertibly withioi 
the compass of the discretion of the gbtv^iimmit. 
The only guesticm is, whether it has a right to Itir 

VOL. I. T 
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iNMfoale IUm cOB^^aoy^ in ofder to vniMe it 0m 
mote ^feotually to aoootiiplbli cads, whUh aie te 
dMBBdmes kwfiiL 

IViertaMisli such a cigH it femtim to Aow die 
ralatibnof such an institution) lo oot or nofeof tke 
^Kcified powecB of tbe goTeniitent 

Accordingly, it is affirmed, that it has a rdatioii, 
moie at lessdiiect, to tlie po^er of ocilaetilig taxes ; 
to that of bonmring maaej ; to that of n^pttktiiig 
tiade between the stales; and to thoM of misiogaad 
maintaiiU^; fleets and armies. To the tvo lonnar, 
the rektkm may be said to be ianaediats. 

And, intte last {daoe, it wiH be arguedt tliat it is 
dearly wi^n tlM provteion, whieh aotfaofises tint 
naaking of aU ntedfiU rttU$ and t^i^ddHcm 
ing tbe property of tbe United States^ as the i 
has been prbclbed npon by tbe gorernment 

A bank relates to the eoUectton of ta;|6s in tm^ 
ways« In0rectfyy by iiicteasing the quantity of <dr« 
Gttlating medium, and quickening citeolation, which 
fuimtates the means of paying ( if/nrrf /y,by cieatli^ 
a cotwmmt spedei of mediuiii in which diey aoe to 
be paid* 

To des^;iia«e or a[^lnt the money or thii^g in 
wUdi taxes are to be paid, is not only a pioper, bnt 
ar neeessaiy, ^»€fem of the pow^-of coUacting them. 
AcomdiDgly, Confess, in the law coveeming the 
coltetlmi of theduties onin^KistsaiKl tonnage^ Iwre 
Ro^ided that they dmll be payable m gidd aod 
silver, flnt while it was an indispensabie part of lime 
woiic to say in what tiusy should be paid^ the choioe 
cf the^^ecffictfaiiq^ was mere mattarof disctetioiu 
3!!he payment miglit have been required in the oosi- 
modities diemsetves. Taxes in kind, however ill 
jnagetl, are net wittiout precedents even in the 
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«OMy id tte SflfMd Milos» <Hr in the bU)$ of the 
bftiik of NoiAhnAmcKioftf New-Yock» luadl MiMAohiir 
«€llt9» «U Of either oC Ihem; ox it might hure beeo 
w UUs imied mid^ the Mtibrnty id the Ui^ed 
Stalest 

No iMurt itf thie am, it is pitsamedi be disputecL 
The aMKWtamt, theo» of the aMmegr or iiid^ in 
wbiA the tuef aie to be gmdi is fiA iaeidast to ibp 
power ol ooUeotioB» Aad aiaoDg the tf pedieots 
miaoh vmy be adopted^ is that of UUs issued under 
the wthc»ily of the Umtad Stetes. 

Nqivt the mmom of issuiag these biUv i» egaiii 
mslter of disoietioo* The governneot night» doubtr 
Immf proceed ia the following loeniier: It nil^t 
pesN^ide that th^ should be tesued undar the diiec* 
tikmofoertain offieeis^ payable on demand; and in 
osder lo support' theif osedil, and giro them a leady 
eiroolali^^ it iidght»beridea giving them a cimem^ 
in its taaes, s^ apart* out of any moines in its tsCA" 
soiy agiTen suss, and appropriate it, under thediief>* 
tion of these officers, as a fund for answering the 
bilb, as presented for paysd^it 

The consHlotionaU^ of all this would not adnut 
^f a question, and yet it would asiount to the in- 
sttaitioii of a bank, with a view t» the moreeenYe^ 
nient oollection of taxes* For the flfanpi s st and 
aM)6t pieoiie idea oi a baoh, is^ a deposit of eflia oi 
0Al^ property, as a fiindfot cmtd^tbiff ucroHi upsn 
tt, wfafceh is toanswer thas poipose of nenair. ISiat 
mcii an aifwgewent would be e^uifalwft to the es^ 
teMtehnent of a bank, would beooaie obviena) if the 
{dace whese <he fond to he set apart was kept, 
should be made a reoeptaele of the isonies of all 
ethes persons wha ebf ukl indine to deposit, them 



tiieiefMfi«feike«^^$ and wooM beeome jABI nmie 
80, if the i^towy chMfid wMi tint dbeetiM ^ the 
Icnidt wese authorized to makei AimaWiiB at the iamA 
rate of interail, upoa good socarkjr. * To deay the 
power <tf th& spv^eamem to add <bia iagf edient io 
the plan, w<mld be to reftie awaj all gOfveammamL 

A further procesi will still jnore dearly iliintmte- 
the.poiot. Suppose, when the aperies of' baQk*which 
has been described, - was about to be iostitaied, tt . 
were to be uiged» that iu ofder to secure to it a A» 
dfigiee of eoufidenoe, the fosd ought not only to be 
set apart and apptopiiated genetaUyt but oii^i^ to 
be speeifioalfy vested in the officeis who w^ete to 
have the direction of it, and in their sucoesscts in 
office^ to the exiA thai Uni^ht mcqtafe titm chiiaetai 
ci prwatepTGpertjfj incapable of being resuitod witl^ 
but a violation of the sanction by which the rights 
of property are pKHected; »id oecasionng; mote 
serioiM and general alarm: theappiehensionoftrhMi 
nnght opoate » a check upcMi the govemni^. 
Such a preposition m%ht be opposed by argumeMs 
qiaiast the eipediwcy of it, or the solidity of die 
reason assigned fDr it ; but it is not conceivable #hat 
oould be urged against its oonstttutionalify. 

And yet such a diqpedltion of Uie thing would 
aasount to the erection of a corpoiatkm; for l3» 
teue d^nitimi of a ooiporaticm seems to be this : U 
is a kgal person, or a person <»ei^ed'by aet of hw ; 
OQomstiQg of que ot more natural peisoBs, authorized 
to hold pM^perly or a.franchise in succession, in a 
legal, aacontradisttnguSshed fioin a i^l»al, capadty. 

^ Let the illnstiatiiOn proceed a step furthar« Sup** 
pofse a bank, <tf the naUure wMch has been des^ib^. 
ed, wiUMit <» nith itMS^fporadon, had <)een ioslitut* . 
ed, and tl»t espferienoe had evinced, as it probably . 
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ymaHAf that brtog whMj under a public diteetiiMiy 
it possesoed iiot tke e<»fideiice lequiMte to the cxedit 
ofHibiHs. Soj^MMe aho, tint bj sMie of those ad- 
▼efse eosjuBCtuies wbioii ooeanc»afiy attend naticms, 
theie had been a vety great drain oi the i^ecie of 
the oeantiy, so as not only to cause general distress 
for vtmit of an adequate medium of circulation ; but 
to prodace, in consequence of that circuni8taBce« 
oMsideiBhle defitdcations in the public revermes* 
Ssppose^ akO) that there was no bank instituted In 
any state : in such a posture of things would it not 
be meat manifest, that the incorporation of a bank 
like thi^ proposed t^ the bill, would be a meaauro 
immediately relative to the effectual colteclion of 
the laies, wad oomidetely within the province of a 
sovoeign power of providing, l^ all laws necessary 
and proper, for that collection. 

If it be said, that such a state of things would 
render that neceMory, and therefore constitutioQal, 
which is not so now ; the answer to this, (and a solid 
one it doubtless is,) must still be, that which has 
been already stated; ciieumstaiioes may tfect the 
ea^dieney of the nreasure, but they can neither add 
to, nor diminish its consHiutwHolUy. 

A bank has a direct relation to the power of bor^ 
rowing money, because it fa an usual, and in suddn 
eaiei^nbies, an essential instrument, in the obtaiiw 
ing of loans to government. 

A nation is threatened with a war ; large sums are 
wanted on a sudden to make the requisite prepura* 
tions ; tales aie laid for the purpose; but it requires 
time to obtain the benefit of them ; antieip«ticm is 
indispensable. If th^ be a bank, the supply can at 
once be had; if these be none, loans fireai hMllvidtt- 
ah innst foe sought^ The tmgmB of tkeie is eilen 
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t(M> steir fnr tlie esdgeooy ; in Mae litoMllMi Ai|r 
are not praotieiible at alL IStrnfimAj wJmq tbef 
ave, U is of gfeat ooi»eQueote to be able In wtUh 
pate tlie pioduct d£ Maem by adranoesfrdia m bmsk* 

The esaentiali^ ctf sucli an iMHiiiiQil, as a» li^ 
stnittent of loans is exemplified at dito vaqr n^ 
ment. An Indite expedition is to be pfoaaavMi. 
The cmly fond out erf whMi Ibe mmty can ariae 
consistently with the paMic eoigaastmeo^ is a t|di« 
which only begins to be collected in July next; The 
preparationsy however, aie instantly to be maAt, 
The money nnnt theiefoie be bcntowed; and of 
whom could it be borrowed, if theie wees no pnUic 
banks? 

It happens that there are institutions of thk loM; 
bnt if there were none, it would be indispeBHifato to 
create one^ 

Let it then be supposed, that the neoassitycstlBt- 
ed, (as but for a casualQr would be the oase^) tfaftt 
proposals w«^ made for obtaining a loan; dmt a 
number of individuals came fisrw^ud aiKl saidy we «e 
willing to accommodate the govenunent with tihis 
moneys with what we have in hand, and the etedtt 
we can raise upon it, we doubt not of being aUe to 
furnish die sum legpiired. Butin order to this, it is 
indispensable that we should be ineorpoiatdd m e 
bank. This is essentiai towards puttmg it in a«r 
power to do what is desired^ and we are obliged <m 
tiat acoount to make it the cwxidmxthn meondkim 
of the loan. 

Can it be believed that a compliance wtlh ihiB 
panq^ition would be unoonstitotional? Does met 
this alone evince the eontrarf ? It is* a necessary 
part of a pifwa* to bormw, to be able to stqmhito the 
eonsMecatiMa or comtiteimof a lean. • It is e^idei^ 



§&ld to tlie meie stipulation ^ a firaocliifle. If. it 
Mfljr^ (imd i%M not penmirad why U^may not^) then 
tbiigiaa^ of a ooqpomte csq^city may be stifnikit^ 
aa ft conridosatibn of the loan. There Deans to be 
m/dng unfit, ^r fi»eign from the nature <rf the 
tioK^, itt giTtnfi^ indivkhiality, or a oorporate capaei- 
^ to a nombpf of parsons wIk> ave willing to lend a 
^im. of money to ik^ gov^nment, Hie better to en- 
able theai to do it, uid make them an ordinary in- 
ataaient of loans in foture emergencies of state. 

• Bttt the niMe general view oi the subject is still 
aioie satisfiieloiy. The legislative power of borrow- 
ing money, and of making all laws necessary and 
^pet for cariTiiig'into execution that power, seems 
obriomly ccmipetent to the appointment of the or-> 
gan through which the abilities and wills of indi- 
Titeals may be most efficaciously exerted, for the 
4Mf30lftoioclation df the government by loans. 

l^e AttcHTuey-Geneial opposes to this reasoning the 
fDlh>wiz% observation. Borrowing money, presup- 
J^oses the aeeunmlation of a fund to be lent ; ai»l*is 
stoo&daiy to the croation of an abiiity to lend. Thfe 
to plmsible in theory, but it is not true in fact. In 
a great number of cases, a previous aeeunmlation of 
a fimd espial to the whole sum required, does not 
tebt; and nodiing more can be actually presuppos- 
edythan that there exists resouieesi which, put into 
activity to the gseatest advantage, by the nature of 
Uie operation with the government, will be equal to 
the effect derired to be pioduced. All the provi- 
aiMis «fid opeiatiom of government, mimt be pie* 
anmed to contemplate things as they realiy are. 

* The institutkm of a bank has ako a natural re> 
lation to the regulation of trade between the ^atesr 
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ia ao Imt «8 it is CMMUwive to 1ii& <miiM4tf ft^f 
TOiimt a^dinm of cadHoige fttCweta Hntiij ud la 
tbe htwifing op a fidl aifoobrtioa, fay p i » » tnii iu y the 
fieqMBt dupteoemefit at ike laetak in wpip i tM M l 
wemSMmmm, Money is the ve^r Magt «i wUA 
OMuneioe tiicDs« And thb does not mesn mMrif 
gold and silver ; maiqr other thiiigs liav«i sected At 
f^posewitti(fiffessntdqgifiei^utilitf; Fafeilias 
been eztfiwivdy empkifed* 

It cannot tliecefare be admitted nidi die Altomur* 
G«»ecal, that the iegulatic»i of trade betwe^i the 
states, as it-concerns the medium of ciwailaticm and 
exchange, ought to be consideiedas otmfiaed tocoiiu 
It is even siqpposeable that the whole, or the greatest 
part, of the coin of the countiy, nught be owaed 
out of it 

The Secietacy of State otgects to the felatinn 
heie insisted upon, by the MUmiDg mode of ruac 
ioning: To erect a bank, says he» and torpgulate 
emnmaroe, are vei^y diffident acts. He who etec$i^ a 
bank, creates a subj^t of commeme* So does he who 
laiaea a bushel of wheat, or digs a doUai out of the 
mmes ; yet neither of these persons regulate com-* 
mcfce thereby. To make a thii^ which may be 
bought and s^d, is not to prescribe rqEulal;ioi(is for 
htlflng and selling. This is making the regulation of 
commerce to ccmsist in prescribing rules foi buying 
and lulling. 

This indeed is a ^ecies of retaliation of trad^ 
but it is one which falls more apdy within the ^sor 
yince of the local jurisdiotions, than within thajt qjf 
the general government, whose care they must hav^ 
presumed to have been intended to be dir^ted . to 
those gepersd poIiUcaJl apra^g^rnqnts concerning trade, 
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m fh# dfiteils <tf bOfing aad setliog. 

JLtoa^iktgij^ foofc only am tbe rQiM«^M» to be 
inoddm tke han of die Unitadl Suies ; wboso ob- 
Jeots Aieto gire cBeaBn^fiiiiieiit to tbe e»leipiise of 
ooff own Bieic^mts^ and to advance ow navigalioii 
attd flIanafiKtiMs* 

imd it » in lefevesoe to these geneaU rel»- 
tiott of eomniero^ that m egtabii^hment which 
fatufabes fiuiililieii to cifCulatioO) aod a oosveiuent 
Modtan of dEchailge aad jdienatioD, is to be regaid- 
ed as a regulation of tiado^ 

The Scoietavy ot iSteate further iMges^ that if this 
wnm a t^^iilation of conm^rce, it would be void^ s» 
^B^i9dingas niidi to the internal part of evei; state, 
as to its exteniid. But what regulation of acHniaeieo 
does not extend to the internal conuneree of every 
state? What are All the duties upon imported artielesi 
imoiHitiBg in tome cases to prohibitions, but so many 
booMes upon domestic manni&ctuies»' affoeda^ th« 
iofter^si ai different classes of eitizens ia different 
irays? What are all the ptovirions in the eomtrng 
act, which relate to the trade between district and 
district <^ the same state? In short, what r^puhn 
tion of trade between the states, I»K; must affect the 
hileAial txade of each state ? what can operate upon 
the whole, but must extend to etery part ? 

The relation of a bank to the execution of the 
powors that coneern the common defence, has been 
an^pdted. It has been noted, that at this rery 
iMI^lit, the aid of such an insdtutkiir is essential 
to ibe measine to be {mrsued for the proteotlon of 
oor iRmliers. 

It nowreOMififs to show, that the incorpon^ion of 
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a hm^ is witUn the 9pmAmot Om ftm^mk 
^rideh tutboiiaoi Cai^[i«» to aake «U bomUiiI ondii 
and vQguIaliaiis conoaaiiag the piopertf of tke IMt* 
ed States. But it is previously neoessaiy to^^v«t 
loadiBtiiiotioawliMiliaa^bewlafeettiv t^ikmih.t' 

He admits, that Khe mud p g Of gHy o^y ^^pii%r 
peraonal property, liowever^i^mfjad; lodyetaasaftoi 
that it cannot signify money aiisng in>m tibe Bcmmm 
of revenue pointed out in the constitotion, ^^e- 
cause^" says he, ^ thediaposai and r^jolftiosi of ttO- 
ney is the final cause for jnisiiigit Igr ^aws.'' 

But it would be more aoouiate, to say) that tbe ob- 
ject to whiob money ia- intended to be,apfiJUied# ia 
ihefifml cause for raisiag it,.^ian(that the disposal 
and r^^uiation of.it, is such* The support of a jg^ 
vemment, the 8U{^port of tioq^ fpr the cownon d#? 
fence, the payment of tt^ public ddbt, are the tr»^ 
final causes for raising money. The di^km^onaaA 
regulation oi it ndien faisad» are the stepi by ifbkds^ 
it is applied to the end$ lor wbicji it wss mised^ nsA 
Oe ends themselv^ Hence, therefore, the mmey! 
to be raised by taxes, as well^as any othpr peBy)na( 
pn>perty,must be suppose4 to oome within thepeanr* 
ing, as they cei^ainly do within fhe letter, of aq* 
tbority to make, all needful rulea and regutetioBa 
eonceming th^psojpertjy of the Unit^Sjtat^ ,.. 

A case will malie this^plaiuer. Suppoae the pub^^ 
lie debt discharged, and the funds now pledged foi: 
it, liberatedfi An acmie instaDces. it ^uld be fbood 
e^edignt»tor^eal.the taxes; in others,, th^ repeal 
mighliojuii9 ofur p|va j^aidu^try, Our agriculture, and 
manufaotw^a. In,these G9ses, they would, of ccmsc^ 
be letaiMflL.,. Hei^ftiben, would he monies ari^ini^ 
from tlMi aatjiaiiwad aoomes ctf revenue, which would 



ttetAli*wittm^ jpoteby wbieh the Aitom^^Sre- 
iMiiil ee^teiiroQfs to«zo6pt th^n fiom otter peisooad 
j^operty, and fiotti the operatttm of the dwte io 
4Mi|ioti; 

The monies hem^ ia the cofiie» of gwemmei^ . 
what is to hinder such a diq^tion to be made oi 
Hnmt m is eomfeefflpkted inihe bill; or vhat aa iiv 
eofpetfttira of the paities oonoemedi under thf 
titose which has been eiled. 

It is admitted, that wkh regwd to the Western 
l^eri^iy, tfaejr^ givfe a power to erect a co^iatioo; 
that is, to eiJo^iiite a goycstiment. And l^ what 
rale ctf oonstroction cm it be mainlined, that the 
saiae .woi^ in a constitutimi of goverHment, will 
not have the same effect when applied to ooe sper 
cle8t>f properfyas to anothcar, as far as the subject is 
capaMe of it ? Or that a legislative power to make 
aU needfid rules and r^fulatiotis, or to pass all laws 
lieeessary and prop^ concemlng the public pfoperty* 
wMeh is admitted to authorise an ineoiporation, in 
cm case, will not autholize it in anoAer ? will justi- 
fy the in^tiltimi of a government over the Western 
Territory, and will not justify the incorpcwation of » 
bank for the more us^ul man^sement of the mopegr; 
of the nation? If it will do the last as well as the 
fifst, then, under this provision aliHie, the Mil is coor 
stitutioiml, because it contemplales that the United 
States shall be jmnt proprietors of the stock of the 
bank. 

* Their is an observation of the Secretaiy of State^ 
to this effect, which may requite notice fai this- 
place.— Congress, says he, are not to hiy t«cs ^d; 
libitum,^r at^ purpose tkty please^ bi]^ only io^, 
thedd>ts, or provide for the wellsie of Uieonion^. 
Ceptainfy, no inference eail be AdWii fifom. this*, 
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UMtlmtkm <^ a iMuofc It i» ttoe^ HM- 

%mtliMt InnMh of tnttt^ l$j taxlBB Jmt ugr c^litr pii» 

pose tban tlie gcnend wvlfne ; b«t bo ne^Om-^em 

aitj iB the^mly legitteiaie •«[ fM wUobmowj mm 
be xamd oa die coflmnlii^. Oovgv^st 'caBthaettt^ 
iid^red as Old jF und^roiM restrictiett, wliidh doesnol 
apply to otber goverattemt. Thej oamiM laghli* 
faUy apply tii« JMoey Aay ndie te afigr pupaae, 
merely or purely local. Bui; vrtiiktU^ eXflefAm^ 
thej have aslaige a'dieeretbm, in lelatbsn to dieap* 
Idkatiod of money, as anyileglslatttva iH ut w ot' ^ 

Tbe cottstkutloiial f ## of a tight appiiiMion, bmH 
always be, nrhetlier 'it be fat a purpose of gen am l 
&[hcal natufe. if thedbtflMt% theie^aobens wwyt ^ 
donatitutioilal power. The ^pudUy •f d» Bhgetiti 
as how {m it will reldiy paoaiote, or no^ die.viellaffB 
of the Uoiob, iMist bo Batter of <:Qmieioiiti|Mia ^a^ 
^retton ; oid^be arguments lor or i^jainsta mearave, 
in this light, autC be argiMiymta ccmcerateg eaq^ 
dulney or > ineapedieaay, Aot conalitutiimal Bgh%% 
whatever lelttea to the general order d the finaaee^ 
to Ute general iatatB^ ol tsade* &o. beisig-^emni 
obgeds, are oonatitttticnal ones, fira. the ^^yHJao/im ^ 
n^otity* ' ■ '* 

- A bank, then, whodfr billa are to cinniUle ia all 
the revenues of the coontiy, is, evideotfy a geaattl 
ohject; and for that reiy reason, a omstitutioial 
one, as far as r^gafda the appropriaitk>a of WMie^ to 
it, whether it will really be a beoeficiid one or wak4 
it wc^thy ti oareftil eaamination ; but is no BMm^a 
efmstkotiottal poaot, in d» particukr . lefened to^ 
Aan the qucstton, wiiether ^ihe western iania sfaaS 
he seMfira twenty <» tbhrty eents per afli»9 
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.^ A-daipvte cortoctidiiedvtiiat by tUB Hmm^^t hm 
twmaaiJte'toJy^eaBftii Aa wrtHfefltion of the Fmi^ 
dent, that tlie bank has a mtaKd lelal&oA to^tiM 
f»wm ei xMetHog taxes; to that gI rc^nlatkig 
tnalai :l»aAtq{immdii^for tlie«oimiKm4G|^^ 
attiGltltat B8:the bill naoAm odmwlemtimi) coBtem* 
jistealhe gaqnepaflueiit in iiie light of a joint ptm 
fiielDr'oi tha rtook of the bank, it brings the 
<Mei;ridrfo tho-proviiitRi of the clause ctf the wof^ 
slitatioii iiUdi intmediatdy respects the property 
oTtheiMted-Statin* 

'^UiiAsra eooTietioiit tbit aneb a velaticHi snbsi^' 
the Sedettay of the Treasoiy, wiA ail drfnimieey 
aanoeitses, tiiat it will lesidt as a neoetsary eonse* 
^pteoee, froaii the portion that all the specified pofr« 
aisiof gcyveitmieitt aie soreteign, as to the peeper 
dlfjec^, dnt thefiQC(MrpoiaticHi of a bask is a eon* 
^tMtioiiil maasiife 2 and that' the objeetioiis, taiten 
to- the Mtt 4it liiis lespeet, ate ilHomided* 
^ Buly flKmt an Earnest desbie to give the tttmoat pes* 
sibte saiyAiotion to tte niiid ot the President^ on s^ 
4Micateaod important a sobjeet^the&ecietary of the 
TiesBUiy wiA ask his faidalgenoe) vUle he givea 
iemm addHfamaliUnsftratioBs of oases in whieh a 
peirar^eiecthigootpQiations may be eiereiaed, im« 
der some of those heads of the specified poweis of 
ihe gevemmttit irbkhaie aUegod.to include the 
ligteflf iDcaqKiiatiag a bank« 

t i« It dott not appear suseeptiUe of a doubt, that 
if CoMfpim Jmd thoeght ptx^r to proyide in th* 
wUeotioa^laWt that the bonds to be given fiNr the 
dttiiea^ should be given to the o(rfteeU>Tof ^dia* 
trict A« oir £. as the ease n^ht lefuireb ie.iBate In 
Vm aadhis sueaessois ia efiee» w ^ust lor the 
United Statea*; that it would hav^ been odnistanl 
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with' Act mitiitatioii tomabftanh nti 

i^id yet this, it it odBoriFed, waaid uunnH tCMpn in* 

n/Itis Dotnuwiswl expedieiitQ£ tas«tl(m»to 
jSuv piMHmlar tamehetf oC levMiiie; lfaalw,|oaail 

or mtrtgage the pirodwt of tiiekn for oerloiit defiailt 
soiqs, loayiog the colleetfion to fte petiei to 
ibey are moi%aged or scltd. Thereaie eifen : 
pies of thi» in the Uaited Stntos. Sappbse that^ieM 
vrtm «Dy partictdar branch of r erea ae iMcbM watt 
manifestly expedient to place on tte jh^ag^ and 
thei^ were a ncunber of peiaona wiUing to . emgfg9 
vilh the genremment, upon oMditiott that thojr 
aboukl be inooipoialod, and ttie funds vested iit ttWM 
as well for their greialer aafety , as fer the moinrCtm 
imiieat xescovery and anangeaMMit of the taMs; h 
it sappofleable that there could be aagr cottstitntiM^ 
al <^t8Qle to the measiMee? It is pMsumed that 
theKc could be none. It is eeetoinly a mode of ctA- 
lection which it would he in the distietkm <rf the 
gevieniment to. adopt; tkangfa the ciresmstanfBOs 
must be very oxtraoRUnaiy, that wwoid induce tha 
StCfBtaiy to think' it loxpeffient 

llii Sopfibse a hew *awl nnnxphired hcaoch of 
trade should psesent ilaelf with some fomgnoav^ 
tiy; Suppose it 'was maorifeBt, that to undertalto;Ji& 
with advantage, required a union of the capiUlsHif 
a nuartier of individuab, and that those ind^aduab 
wouM not be disposedto embadc withont an inooe* 
pantilm, ak wdl to obviate the coaseqaenoeaof W 
private partnership, wiiioh makes every inAviduai^ 
liable in his whote estate lor the debts of thercboik 
pany tD tfaar u^nost extent, as for the .moie convex 
niait ntanageaaent d the business ; what feaaon eaft 
there he to doubt, that die national goveiesMnt 
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ivmU liffFe a-eomtj^qiioDal right to iartitvle ami 
imkirpofale raoh a conpany ?«-*NoDe. 

They possess 9, general authcnity to r^«kt$tmcte 
with tomign ootintries. This isra mean which has 
teen praedsed to ttet end by aH the principal ccmi- 
mescial nattons who hare trading companies to this 
day,' which have subsisted for centuries. Why may 
Bot the United {States constitutional^ employ the 
means usaal in-other commit finr atudning the ends 
intmsteA to them^? 

-'^ 'A pomtx to make all needful rules and regulations 
ocHiceming territoty, has been construed to mean a 
power t6 erect a go^femment. A power to regulate 
tmde is a power to mahc all needfiil iroles and regu^ 
latkms ccmoeming trade« Why may it not, then, in* 
dudd thfit off eireotii^ ar tAdtng company, as well as 
in oAer oaaes l(^«iect-a government? * 

It in lemsKhaUe that the state convratiois, who 
had propbsed amendmenCs in relating to this point, 
have most, if' not all of them, expressed themselvea 
nenlytliiw: Congress shall not grant monopolies, 
VKX erect any' ^fmipamf wiA eKlusiire advanti^;es of 
commeice ! Thus at the samtt^time- eacpceffiing thdlr 
sftnse,1]|at the powap:to eieet tiading eonqpanies, or 
ooqMsmdDns^^was'inherent fat Oongiess, and.objecti^g' 
to itautotlier, than as to the giant of exelusUe pri^ 
itileges«^ 

TheSecrelaigr CBt^rt^ins all the doubts which 
pievaU obnoecaiHg the utiKty irf such< compaadsaf 
but he oaniBot fiuhion'- tohkown mind a reannr 
t6induoe a doubt that there is a oonstltatkmal ssa* 
ibanty intl»^UoltaliStales to estabUsh them.* II 
siieh a reason were demanded, aoneocouM be giv«n, 
ualess ii weie'thist<-that Congiess oaoiiot erect a 
cMpomtion; which would be no better than to say, 
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lfaey€a]inotdoU,bcical0e fhey eaimotdoit. WiM 
presuming an inability without leasoiit and then st^ 
nigtdng that inability ns tht cause of itielL 

Illustrations of this Mnd idigbt be multipUed 
without end. They shall, however, be pumied n0 
further. 

Thete is a scMrt of evidence on this point, vising 
txom an aggrecrate view of the constitutioii, which is 
of no inconsiderable weight* The very geaeial 
power of laying and collecting taies, and appiopri^ 
ating their proceeds ; that of bonewing moneys in- 
definitely ; that of coining money and regulating 
foreign coins ; that of making all needful rules and 
x^;ulations respecting the property of the United 
States: These powers combined, as well as the leas- 
won and nature of the Aing, speak stn>ligly this lan- 
guage: that it is the manifest dengn and scope of 
the constf tutioQ, to vest in GongieM all the powers 
requisite to the effectuidi adaunistratioa of the fimav* 
ces of the United States. As ftr as concerns thil 
objtet, th^e appears to be no paisifliDny of power. 

To suppose then, that the govef ninent is j^reclud- 
ed from the enq;>loyi]Seiit ot so usual and so import* 
ant an instrument for the administiatiott of its fiaanr 
ces as that of a bonk, is to mippose what does not 
coincide with the general tenour and cconplesdon <tf 
the constitution, and what is not agreeable to idi* 
pressions that any mere Spectator would entertssin 
ecmceming it. Little less than a piohibiting clause 
COB destroy liie strong peesuaqptions which lesult 
firom the general aspect of the gil^etiim&tL No* 
thing but demonstratioa should exchide the lA^ 
that the power exists. 

To all questions of thift nature, the pradtioe of 
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mankind ought to have great weight against the 
theories of individuals. 

The fact, for instance, that all the principal com* 
mercial nations have made use of trading corpora* 
tions or companies, for the purpose of external comr 
nerce^ is a satisfactoiy proof, that the establishment 
of them, is an incident to the regulation of commerce. 
• This other &ct, that banks are an usual engine in 
the administration of national finances, and an oidi- 
nary, and the most effectual, instrument of loans^ 
and one which, in this cquntry, has been found es- 
sential, pleads strongly against the supposition, that 
a government clothed with most of the important 
prerogatives of sovereignty, in relation to its reve- 
nues, its debt, its credit, its defence, its trade, its 
intercourse with foreign nations, is forbidden to make 
use of that instrument as an appendage to its own 
authority. 

It has been stated as an auxiliary test of constitu- 
tional authority, to try whether it abridges any pre^ 
existing right of any state or any individual. The 
proposed measure will stand the most severe exami* 
nation on this point. Each state may still erect as 
many banks as it pleases ; eijery individual may still 
carry on the .banking business to any extent he 
pleases. 

Another criterion may be this ; whether the insti- 
tution or thing has a more direct relation as to its 
Uses — to the objects of the reserved powers of the 
state government, than to those of the powets dele* 
gated by .the United States ? This rule, indeed, is leas 
precise than the former; but it may still serve as 
some guide. Surely a bank has more reference to 
the objects intrusted to the national government^ 
than to those left to the care of the state govern- 

TOL. I. X 
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ment. The coBunoii defence is decisive in this aom- 
parison. 

It is presumed, that nothing of consequence in the 
observations of the Seor^taiy of State and Attorney- 
General, has been left unnoticed. 

There are, Indeed, a variety of observations of the 
Secretary of State, designed to show, that the utilir 
ties ascribed to a bank, in relation to the collec- 
tion of taxes and to trade, could be obtained with- 
out it. To analyze which would prolong the dis- 
eusdon beyond all bounds. It shall be forborne for 
two reasons : first, because the report concerning the 
bank, may speak for itself in this respect ; and, se- 
condly, because all those observatious are grounded 
on the erroneous idea, that the quantvm of necessity 
or utility, is the test of a constitutional exercise of 
power. 

One or two remarks only shall be made; one Is, 
that he has taken no notice of a very essential ad- 
vantage to trade in general, which is mentioned 
in the report as peculiar to the existence of a bank* 
ciieulation, equal, in the public estimation, to gold 
and silver. It is this that renders it unnecessary to 
lock up the money of the country to accumulate for 
months successively, in order to the periodical pay^ 
ment of interest. The other is this : that his argu- 
ments, to show that treasury-orders and bills of ex- 
change, from the course of trade, will ptevent any 
considerable displacement of the metals, are found- 
ed on a particular view of the subject. A case will 
prove this. The sums collected in a state, may be 
small in comparison with the debt due to it. The 
balance of its trade, direct and circuitous with the 
seat of government, may be even, or nearly so. Here, 
then, without bank bills, w hich in that state answer 
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the purpose of coin, there must be a displacem^it 
of the coin, in proportion to the difference betwe^ 
the sum collected in the state, and that to be paid 
in it. With bank bills no such displacement would 
take place ; or, as &r as it did, it would be gradual 
and hisensiblew In many other ways, also, would 
there be at least a temporary and inconvenient dis- 
placement of the coin, even where the course of 
trade would eventually return it to its proper chan- 
nels. 

The difference of the two situations, in point of 
convenience to the treasury, can only be appreciated 
by one who experiences the embarrassments of mak- 
ing provision for the payment of the interest on a 
stock, continually changing place in thirteen differ- 
ent places. 

One thing which has been omitted, just occurs, at 
though it is not very material to the main argument : 
The Secretary of State affirms, that the bill only 
contemplates a re-paym^nt, not a loan to the go- 
vernment. But here he is certainly mistaken. It is 
true, the government invests in the stock of the bank, 
a sum equal to that which it receives on loans. But 
let it be remembered, that it does not, therefore, 
cease to be a proprietor of the stock, which would 
be tlie case, if the money received back were in the 
nature of a pajrment. It remains a proprietor still, 
and will share in the profit or loss of the institution, 
according as the dividend is more or less than the 
interest it is to pay on the sum b<»rrowed. Hence, 
that sum is manifestly, and In the strictest sense, a 
loan. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 23, 1791. 



REPORT 

ON THE SUBJECT OF 

MANUFACTURES. 



The Secretary of the Treasury, in obedience to the 
Order of the House of Represent atjtes, of the 
l&A Day of Jatmaryy 1700, ha^ applied Ms attenr 
tion^ at as early a period as his other dtUies would 
pemdtt to the subject of Manufacturj&s ; and par^ 
tictdarly to the Means of promoting such as will tend 
to render the United States independent on foreign 
nations^ for Military and other essential Supplies : 
And he thereupon Respectfully submits the foUowin; 

^ REPORT. 

X HE expediency of encouraging manufiictuies in 
the United States, which was not long since deemed 
very questionable, appears at this time to be pretty 
genejrally admitted. The embarrassments which 
have obstructed the progress of our external trade, 
have led to serious reflections on the necessity of 
enlarging the sphere of our domestic commerce: 
the restrictive r^;ulations, which in foreign markets 
abridge the vent of the increasing surplus of our 
agricultural produce, serve to b^et an earnest de- 
sire, that a more extensive demand for that surplus 
may be created at home : And the complete success 
whi9h has rewarded manufacturing enterprise, in 
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some valuable blanches, conspiriiig with the piomift- 
ing symptoms which attend some less mature essays 
in others, justify a hope, that the obstacles to the 
growth of this species of industry, are less formidsr 
ble than they were apprehended to be ; and that it 
is not diflSicult to find, in its further extaision, a 
full indemnification for any external disadvantages, 
which are' or may be experienced, as well as an ac- 
cession of resources, favourable to national inde- 
pendeiK^e and safety. 

There still are, nevertheless, respectable patrons of 
opinions, unfriendly to the encouragement of manu- 
factures. — ^The following are, substantially, the ar- 
guments by which these opinions are defended: 

" In every country, (say those who entertain them,) 
agriculture is the most beneficial and productive ob- 
ject of human industry. This position, generaUy, if 
not universally true, applies with peculiar empluisis 
to the United States, on account of their immense 
tracts of fertile t^ritory, uninhabited and tmim- 
proved. Nothing can afford so advantageous an em- 
ployment for capital and labour, as tbeoonver^nof 
this extensive wilderness into cultivated fiirms. Nb- 
tl^BS equally with this, can contribute to the popa- 
li^&3in, strei^h, and real riches of the country." 

(^ To endeavour, by the extraordinary patronage ^ 
government, to accelerate the growth of maau&o- 
tures, is in fact, to endeavour, by force and art^ to 
transfer the natural current of industry, from a mom 
to a less beneficial channel. Whatever has such a 
tendency, mmt necessarily be unwise. Indeed it 
e&a hardly ev&c be wise in a government, to attempt 
to giv« a direction to the industry oi its tMmem. 
This, under the quick^sighted guidaiM^ at priva^ 
intecest, will, if left to itself, infallibly find its own 
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way to the most profitable employment ; and it is by 
such employment^ that the public prosperity will be 
most effectually promoted. To leave industry to 
itself, therefore, is, in almost every case, the sound* 
est as well as the simplest policy." 

** Thb policy is not only recommended to the 
United States, by considerations which affect all na- 
tions ; it is, in a manner, dictated to them by the im- 
perious force of a very peculiar situation. The 
smalln^s of their population, compared with their 
territory; the constant allurements to emigration from 
the settled to the unsettled parts of the country; 
the tmilitj with which the less independent condi* 
tion of an artisan can be exchanged for the moare int* 
dep^ident condition of a farmer ; these, and similax 
causes, conspire to produce, and for a length of time 
must continue to occasion, a scarcity of hands fof 
manuiacturing occupaticm, and dearness of laboiu 
generally. To these disadvantages for the prosecu. 
Uxm of manufactures, a deficiency of pecuniary ca- 
pital being added, the i»o8pect of a successful com* 
petition with the manufacturers of Europe, must be 
icegarded as little less than desperate. Extensive 
manufactures can cmly be the offspring of a redund* 
ant, at least of a full, population. Till tte latter 
shall characterize the situation of this countiy, it is 
vain to hope for the former." 

<( If, contraiy to the natural course of things, an 
unseasonable and premature spring can be given to 
G^tain labrics, by heavy duties, prohibitions, boun- 
ties, or by other forced expedients ; this will only 
be to sacrifice the interests of the community to those 
of particular classes. Besides the misdirection of 
labour, a virtual monopoly will be given to the per- 
sons employed or such IsbriQs ; and an enhanee^ 
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ment of price, the inevitable consequence of every 
monopoly, must be defrayed at the expense of the 
other parts of the society. It is far preferable, that 
those persons should be engaged in the cultivation 
of the earth, and that we should procure, in ex- 
change for its productions, the commodities, with 
which foreigners are able to supply us in greater 
perfection, and upon better teims/' 

This mode of reasoning is founded upon facts and 
principles, which have certainly respectable preten- 
sions. If it had governed the conduct of nations, 
more generally than it has done, there is room to 
suppose, that it might have carried them faster to 
prosperity and greatness, than they have attained by 
the pursuit of maxims too widely opposite. Most 
general theories, however, admit of numerous excep- 
tions; and, there are few, if any, of the political 
kind, which do not blend a considerable portioa o£ 
error with the truths they inculcate. 

In order to an itccurate judgment how far that 
which has been just stated, ought to be deemed lia^ 
ble to a similar imputation, it is necessary to advert 
carefully to the cousideiations which plead in favour 
of mauufactures, and which appear to recomm^id 
the special and positive encouragement of them in 
certain cftses, and under certain reasonable limita- 
tions. ^ 

It ought readily to be conceded,.that the cjultiva- 
tion of the earth, as the primary and most certain 
source of national supply ; as the immediate, and 
chief source of subsistence to man ; as the principal 
source of those materials which constitute the nutri- 
ment of other kinds of labour ; as including a state 
most favQurable to the. freedom and independence of 
4the human mind ; one, perhaps, most conducive te 
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t]ie multiplication o[ tbe human spedes ; has intrin-^ 
Really a strong claim to pre-eminence ooer every other 
kind of industry. 

But, that it has a title to any thing like an ezclu* 
sive predilection, in any country, ought to be admit* 
ted with great caution. That it is even more pro- 
ductive than every other branch of industry, requires 
morj^ evidence than has yet been given in support 
of the position. That its real interests, precious and 
important as, without the help of exaggeration, they 
truly are, will he advanced, rather than injured by 
the due encouragement of manufactures, may, it is 
believed, be satisfactorily demonstrated. And it is 
also believed, that the expediency of such encourage- 
ment, in a general view, may be shown to be recom- 
mended by the most cogent and persuasive motives 
of national policy. 

It has been maintained, that agriculture is not only 
the most productive, but theonly productive species of 
industry. The reality of this suggestion, in either 
respect, has, however, not been verified by any ac- 
curate detail of facts and calculations ; and the ge- 
neral arguments, which are adduced to prove it, are 
rather subtil and paradoxical, than solid or convinc- 
ing. 

Those which maintain its exclusive prod^tiveness 
are to this effect : — 

Labour, bestowed upon the cultivation of land, 
produces enough, not only to replace all the neces- 
sary expenses incurred in the business, and to main- 
tain the persons who are employed in it ; but to af- 
ford, together with the ordinary profit on the stock 
or capital of the farmer, a neat surplus, or rent, for 
the landlord or proprietor of the soil. But the la- 
bour of artificers does nothing moie than replace the 

VOL. I. Y 
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^ stock which employs them, (ot wMch famlslm 
^ terials, tools, and iragcs,) and yield the ordimry pro- 
p upon that stock. It yields nothing cqniralent to 
the rent of land. Neither does it add any thing to 
the total vabie of the whole annual produce of the 
land and labour of the country. The additional 
value given to those parts of the produce of land, 
which are wrought into n)anu£aU3tares, Is counterbft- 
lanced by the value of those other parts of that pro- 
duce, which are consumed by the manufacturers. It 
can, therefore, only be by savii^ or parsimony y not 
by the positive productiveness of theit labour, that 
the classes of artificers can in any degree augment 
the revenue of the society. 
To this it has been answered, 
1. <« That inasmuch as it is acknowledged, that 
manufacturing labour re-produces a value equal to 
that which is expended or consumed in carrying it 
cm, and continues in existence the original stock or 
capital employed, it ought on that account alone, to 
escape being considered as wholly unproductive. 
That though it should be admitted, as alleged, that 
thie cohsumption of the produce of the soil, by the 
classes of artificers or manufacturers, is exactly equal 
to the value added by their labour to the materials 
upon ilQgph it is exerted ; yet, it would not thence 
follow, that it added nothing to the revenue of the 
society, or to the aggregate value of the annual pro- 
duce of its land and labour. If the consumption 
for any given period, amounted to a given sum^ awl 
the increased value of the produce mamifacttired, in 
the same period, to a like stim^ the total amount of 
the consumption and production, during that period, 
would be equal to the txvo stmts; and, consequently, 
double thfe value of the agricultural produce con- 
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$mf0SL f^ thmglf^ ^lie iiuci^i^ent of value pro- 
duced by tJbe daises of artificers, should at no time 
fsxc^ tb^ vfdil^ of the produce of the land coi^ 
sumed by tl^esp^t yet the«e would be at every mo- 
ment, m cpuaequence of their labour, a greater va- 
}^e of gqo49 in the n^ket f hap would exist inde- 
pendent of it.'* 

2. ^ That the {:psition, that artificers can augment 
the revenue of a society, only by parsimony, is true 
pa no other sens^i t;han in ojqe which is equally ap- 
plicable to husbandmen or cultivators. It may be 
^ike afl^rmed pf all these classes, that th^ fund ac- 
quired by th^r labour and destined for their sup- 
]X)rt, is not, in an ordinary way, more than equal to 
it. And hence it will follow, that augmentations of 
the wealth or ppita) of ihe coimmunity, (except in 
the instances qf 3ome extraordinary dexterity or 
sIdU,)c{Ui only pipceed, with respect to any of tjiem, 
froru the savings of the n^ore thrifty and parsimo- 
nious." 

3. ^* That the annual produce of the land and 
labour of a country, can only be increased in two 
If ays — ^by some improvement in the productive poivers 
pf the uaeful labour, which actually exists within 
it, or by scwne increase in the quantity of such la 
bour : Th^t with regard to the first, the ^bour of 
^tificers beipg capable of greater subdi'^tsion and 
swplicity of operation, than that of 9ultivators, it is 
ausceptible, in a proportionalj^ly ^eater degree, of im- 
provement in its productive powers^ whether to be 
derived from an aicces^ion of akiU, or from the ap- 
plication of ingenious macbipery ; i^ Mrhicl^ particu- 
lar, th^efore, the labour employed in the culture of 
land can pr^«nd to no advantage over that engaged 
in manufactmes : That with i^gajrd to m ^ue^3^el\t&' 
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tion of the quantity of usefiil laboiur, tbis, exelad^ 
ing adventitious circnmstances, rami depend essen* 
tially upon an increase of a^italf wliieli a^in miimt 
depend upon the savings made out of the reveiiues 
of those, who furnish or manage t/iatt whieh is at 
any time employed, whether in agricnlUire, or in 
manufactures, or in any other way.*' 

But while the exclusive productiveness c^ agricul- 
tural labour has been thus denied and refuted, the 
superiority of its productiveness has been conceded 
without hesitation. As this concession involves a 
point of considerable magnitude, in relai^cm to maz^ 
ims of public administratkm, the gioonds on which 
it rests are worthy of a diatmct and partieoto ex* 
amination. ^ . ^' •» 

One of the arguments nude use of j^in snppof t of 
the idea, may be proitounced bokh quaint aiKl super- 
ficial, it amounts to this^-Tfafcit in the productions 
of the soil, n^tore compeiarteB with, man-; .and thut 
the effect erf their joint labour anist be giidater thdn 
that of the labour of .man- aletie». *- .; ^ 

This, however, is far from beings a ncicessary^iitf^h 
ence. It is very conceivable, that the labour of man 
alone laid out upon a work, requiring great skill and 
art to bring it to perfection, may be more productive 
in value t]yn the iabourof nature and man comMned, 
when directed towards more simple operations and 
objects. And when it is recollected to what an ex- 
tent the agency of nature, in the application of the 
mechanical powers, is made auxiliary to the prose- 
cution of manu&ctures, the suggestion which has 
been noticed^ loses even the appearance of plausi- 
bility. 

It might also be observed, with a contrary view, that 
tikd labour employed in agriculture is in a great mea- . 
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fsmie periodical and oocasional, depending on seasons, 
avd liable to various and loi^ intennissiom ; wbile 
tbat occupied in many ntanu&ctares, is constant and 
xegalar j extending through the year, embracing, in 
some instances, night as well as day. It is also pro* 
hiMej that there are among the cultivators of land, 
more examples of remissness, than among artificers. 
The farmer, from the peculiar fertility of his land, 
or sbme other fevourable circamstance, may fre- 
quently obtain a livelihood, even with a considera- 
ble d^ee of carelessness in the mode of cultiva- 
tion ; but the artisan cm with difficulty effect the 
same object, without exerting himself pretty equalfy 
with all those who are eiqg;aged in the same pursuit. 
And if it may likewise be asson^ as a fact, that 
manufiietuies open a wider field to exertions of in* 
geauity than agricukare, it would not be a strained 
ooDJeetuie, that the Mxmr annoyed In the former, 
hmag at once more amOumtf more uniform, and more 
ingeoioasy than that wMoh is employed in the latter, 
will be icmnd at the same time more productive. 

But it is not meant to li^ stress on observations of 
this nature ; they ought only to serve ^ a counts- 
balance to those of a similar complexion. Circum- 
stances so vague and general, as well as so abstiact, 
eau a&k»d little instruction in a matter of Uiis Idnd. 

Another, and that which seems to be the principal 
argun^nt offered for the supsior productiveness of 
agricultural labour, turns upon the allegation, that 
labour employed on manufactures yields nothing 
equivalent to the rent of land ; or to that neat-sur- 
plus, as it is called, which accrues to the proprietor 
of the soil. 

But this distinction, important as it has been deem- 
ed^ appears rather eerbal than mistafUiuL 
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It 19 emilj fliaQcniible» «1mi vlittiii tlie Sipl i»r 
slaooe i$ divided intp two pavtst miAfit the ^tmm\iwk 
tioosof Oie^ivlfiMry ^fity&of tbe itocdc el the teiscK, 
^M»d ren^ ta the teodloyd, i$ io the seooad imtmoc 
uoitad uoder the g^ieral appellaticNi oi the anS mrg 
fir^ 00 the stock c^ the juuvtortaker i and that tUi 
formal or verbal dis^butioo constitutes the wbete 
difference in the two cases. It soems to ha,ve been 
overlooked, that the land is itself a stqek or cairiLtaU 
advanced or lent by its owner to the oecnpier qs 
tenant; and that the rent he repeiv^ is oply the o^ 
dinary profit of a certain afyxk in land^ not maxisigeA 
hy the proprietor himsdf , but by anotluM: to whom )m 
J^ds or lets it; and who*. on his pari, advanoea a 
second , capital to slock and iisprnve the land, upon 
which he also receives the usl^a) pcofi^ The lent of 
the landlord^ and the proit ssL the faraiert are thera^ 
frre nothing more than the ordinary pr<^s of into 
c^tals^ belonging to iu)o di£teent.peKson8» and lauiilk' 
fid in. the cultiyatinn of a lum: As in ,the^«^hnr 
case* the surplus which arises jopon any mannfittstoxy^ 
4|ter sepiaeiiig the expenses of carrying it on, an- 
MKtns totheoidinttry pr(>fitsof me or fii«r^ capitals^en^ 
ga^ed in the pios^cutioa of such aiiaan&ctory* It ia 
said mw or tMre capitals ; because in fact, the same 
thing which ia coatmnfdated in the case of a ieirffif 
sopetimes iiappens in that of a manuCactory. There 
is one) who fttmisbes a part of the oapitali or laids a 
pact of the noney, hy which it is carried on, and 
l^Mitber» who. carries ft on, with the addition of Mt 
own capital.' Out d the surplus which remaiw^ 
after defi^aying expenses, an interest is paid to the 
mcM^ey lender, for the portion of the capital furmahed 
fay him, wJuch exactly i^irees with the rent paid to 
the landlord ; and the re^ue of that surpliis ecm- 



aUttMB^tlte )m^t ^ the undertaker or inaiitllicftiirer ; 
smd agrees with what is denomfisated the ordiMry 
profifli on the ste^ of (he Iktmer. Berth together 
make the ordinary proJltsof two capitals employed ite 
a ittattllla^ory : as In the other caise'the rent of the 
Iftndloid, and the'ievetme of the farmer, compose 
the otdinwy profits of two capitab, employed in the 
c^llcivafion of a farm. 

The rent therefore, accruing to the proprietor of 
the fand, fer itom being a criterion of exclusive pro- 
ductiveness, as has been argued, is no criterion even 
of supetior productiveness. The question must stifl 
be, whether the surplus, after d^aying expenses ctf 
a given dapitalj employed In the* purchase and /w* 
proo^ment of a piece of land, is greater or leas, than 
iliat of a l&e capital employed in the prosecution of 
h manufactory; ot whether the whole value frth 
dttt^ed from a given capital and a given guarttity vf Td- 
hcnuT^ employed in one way, be greater tw less than 
the whole value produced from an equal capital and an 
e^adl quantity of labour employed in the othCT way ; 
or rather, perhaps, whether the business of agrieui* 
tare, or that of manu&ctuies, will yield the greatest 
ptodnct, according to a comptmnJi m^V of the quafiK. 
tity of the capital, and the quantity trflaboUr,irhfeit 
are employed in the one or in the Other. 

The solution of either of these questions is hot 
eai^ ; it involves numerous and complieatedDetaib^ 
deluding on an accurate knowledge of the objects ti> 
foe compared. It is not known that the comparis«it 
has ever yet been made upoh sufficient data ptopetly 
ascertained and analyzed. To be able to make it on 
the present occasion with satisfactory precision, would 
demand more previous inquiry and investigation; 
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than theie Iub be^ Uiherto dtlier leisufe or <q^iK»- 
tonity to Mcomplitb. 

Some esnyy, boirerar, Imye bmniBade to wands «c- 
quirmsthe reqiiWte iuibniMion; whiclilMive ra- 
ther aerved to throw doabt upoiit tlian to oon&aiy 
the hypothesis under examinafinn. But it ought to 
be acknowledged, that they haire been too.little di- 
versified, and are too imperfect to authorize a defini- 
tive conclusion either way ; leading rather to pfo- 
bable conjecture, than to certain deduction. They 
render it probable, that there are various branches 
of manufactures, in which a giv^i capital will yield a 
greater total product, and a considerably greater neat 
product, than an equal ci^pital invested in the pur- 
chase and improvement of lands; and that there are 
also some branches, in which both the gross and the 
neat produce will exceed that of agricultural indus- 
try, according to a compound ratio of capital and 
labour. But it is cm this last point, that there ap- 
pears to be the greatest room for doubt. It is £u 
less difficult to infer generally, that the neat produce 
.of capital engaged in manufacturing enterprises is 
greater than that of capital engaged in agnculture. 

The foregmng suggestions are not designed to in- 
culatte an opinion that manufacturing industry is more 
productive thantlua of agriculture. They are intended 
rather to show, that the reverse of this proposition, is 
not ascertainod ; that the general arguments which 
are brought to establish it, are not satisfactory; and 
consequently, that a supposition of the superior pro- 
ductiveness of tillage, ought to be no obstacle to 
list^ung to any substantial inducements to the en- 
couragement of manufactures, which may be otheir 
wise perceived to exist, throu|;ii an apprehaisioD» 
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that they may have a tendency to divert labour £roai 
a moxet to a le89^fA>ita}de e«q[rioy'ment. 

It id extrem^fy prdbafele, tintaon a full and accur 
fate dev^topemeat of the matter, on the giound of 
fact and caknilatioa, it would be dttcovoced, that 
tiiete is no matenal difference between the aggro 
gate productiveness of the one, and of the other 
land of industry ; and that the prd{)ffieiy of the en- 
couragemems, which may in any case be proposed 
to be given to either, ought to be determined upon 
ebosideratiom inrelative to any oamparison of that 
nature. 

II. But, without contending for the superior pro- 
^uct^eness of manufacturing industry, it may con- 
duce to a better judgment of tlie policy which ought 
'lobe pursued respecting its encouragement, to co» 
template the subject, under some additional aspects, 
tending not only to confirm the idea, that this kind 
of indiistry has been improperly represented as un«> 
productive in itself; but to evince, in addition, that 
the establishment and diffusion of manufactures have 
Ae effect of rendering the total mass of useful and 
productive labour, in a community, ^^o^er than it 
would otherwise be. In prosecuting this (ttscussion, it 
may be necessaiy briefly to resume and review some 
of the topics which have been already touched. 

To affirm tliat the labour of the manufacturer is 
^mproductive, because he consumes as much of the 
produce of land as he adds value to the raw mate- 
trials which he manufactures, is not better founded, 
than it would be to affiim, that the labour of the 
Jurmer, which furnishes materials to the manufac*^ 
turer, is unproduoUve, became he consumes Mn equal 
9alue of manufactured articles. Each furnishes a cef- 

TOL. li ,z 
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Hin fOKlioii of the i^ioiteoe of Us kbpur to tfa^ 
odier, ndeachdestioysacoffie^KmkDt poi&moC 
the ptoAaoe of the labour oC the otbec. la the mean 
time, the maintenaiioe of two dtiaeos, iastead of on^ 
to going OQ4 the tMe haa two loeiabeEs iastead of 
one; and Hmy^ogeth&c conmaie ^twioe the vahieof 
what is produced bom the land. 

If; instead o€ a fiumer «od i»tifioei« there wecen 
famer only, he would be under the necessity-of do* 
▼otiag a part of his labour to tiie iiihfficvition oX 
clothing and other articles, wluch he would pcoQure 
of the artUcer, in the case of there beuog such a 
person ; and, of ooarae, he would be ahle to devote 
less labour to the€uMiwtion<of hisfamit and would 
draw from it a prq^ortionably less products Tl|e 
whole qnaalitjr of production^ in 4his state of thiag^, 
in provisions, raw Biatenals« and nmaufocture^ 
wcMdd certaiidy aN^exoeed in value tl^e ^eunount af 
what would be pcodooed in provisions and raar ma* 
terkb only, if there weie aa artificer as well asa 
£urmer. , 

Again— If there weie both an artificer and a ffl|^ 
mer, the latter wooM be left at liberty to pooue es- 
-iAvuiveiy tke culti^aticm of his &nn» A «;reatK 
guaatity of proviaiotts and raw aiateqialsarooldaf 
couBie be produced^ equal, at least, a& has been al- 
ready observed, to the wbcde amount of the piovi- 
sions, raw materials, and manufnetuim whioh mofolA 
eaist on a eeo^sny san[»wUen» Theartijficert at .the 
same lime^ would be goii^ oa in the piedacttoa of 
laannEftctiJU^ commodities ; to 4a asaouat suffiyjeat 
not cmly to tepay the farimr, in those ooaunddilies^ 
fsr ihe provisima amtmateriab whicdi • w^^e.d^iawe- 
^&oai ; him hft to formshtheaisafi^r himself id^ 
a supply of similar commodities fo his awa ase« 
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in eijbrteace iflMeid of oae; nd t]Mi rei?se9ui0^M(| 
eonstn^p^n would be ctoabte in we^iMit^ fi^hM^ it 
would belli the otkec^ 

If inplaee q( both tbeae «9|«B|iiM6, Xk&» ^mm 
«ppoaed to be two fimnecs and tm m^Sc^etm^t^h'^ 
whom applied a part of his laboiur tf> the ouUiue of 
Itteid, and aEMther purt to the £ia)noati(M of ninuT 
Stf^tares; in Ibis eiKse^t^ pottioo of the labour of 
bothy bestowed v^n Imd> would pnxfaiee the same 
fittutty of proviMom aid law materials oul;, aa 
would be produeed by the entiie smm of the labour of 
tme applied in the s»ie oMmapi and the pcstioo of 
the labouf of both bestowed ^pam wiiiu£ictures, would 
pioduee the same qitautity of mfl|ii£{«ctufe8 cmly, ^ 
would be j^Kidue^ b; the entire Aum of the labour 
of one applied in the same manner* deuce the pro* 
duce of t^ labour of the two iarmers woi4d not be 
^l^reater than tihe produoeof the labour of the faiiu^ 
and arl^oer ) and hmtoe it fesolta» ihx^ the labour of 
the «rti&)er ia as positively productive as tl^t pf thie 
fsnncar^ and as posilKvely augm^ut^ the revenue of 
therae^y. 

^he labour of the artifioer lephKies to the faiuter 
that portios of hit labmir with whWh be provides 
the uMytoiala of exefaaufe with the arti6c0r» wA 
wUeh he would otherwise bftve bofaa eofitpeUed to 

' apply to maimfiMSturai \ and while the artifiper thus 
enal^s the luMer to eii|fi«e hia ^oeh of agricultu* 

' tal industry, a povtioft of whioh he puBchaaesfoir his 
own use. As nt^am^pli^ MmmlfmHb tkfi mm^^tw^ 

^^ffiAeks^ wihhkeMm^mfmd. He does ^tfll giQfe 
-•^-Besides thiaequivrtBlit wbtph he givas fopr the 
portioa of ag^tailtural bdynMrMHsimed by himi aud 
tMf supply of imnufictusaftoQmmdi^e^. fgpr hIa ow^u 
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eomvaaftb&Ski he ftimtehes stUl ararplm^ wMdi e&a^ 
pensates for tfae use of ' tiie caf^l jtd^iiiced^ ^tiber 
by liiBiself or sooae c^her .person, for >csrryi^: €» tlMift 
business. This is the ordimufy profit »of the Is toclr 
employed in the mamiiactory , and is, in every sense, 
as effective an addition to tiie inoome <rf tibe society,' 
as the rent of land. * ^ t 

The produce of the labour of the artificer, conse* 
quently, maybe regarded as composed of three parts; 
one, by whiefa the provisions for his subsiertence, suid 
the* materials for his work, are-purchased of the far^ 
mer; one, by which he supplies himself with maim-' 
laclcued necessari^; and a third, which constitutes 
the profit on the stock employed. The two last por^ 
tions seem to have been ovterlooked, in the systmn 
which represents mmiufaetimng iodustijr sm barren 
and unproductive. 

In the ooursedF'tbe preoedn^ iUostaitSosis, the pro- 
duds c^ equal quantities 0f the kfailttr ofitiie fiuv 
ater and artificer have beentieated as if equid to eaeb 
ofjier* Sut ibis is not to be understood as intending 
to asaeit any such precise eqi^Uiy. U is merely a 
iwnuer of expressioii adopted for the sake of ^m* 
plicity and perspicuity. Whether the vi^ne of the 
produce of the labour of the farmer, he-90ffl(ewltfit 
more or less than that of the artificer, is not.malierial 
to the main scope of thear^UK^it; wfaieh^ithexlii 
has only aimed at slk>wing, that the oniay e»iwelit«B 
tbe other, occasions a positive augmenlationtefiithe 
total produce and revenue c^'l^ soeiety; i 

It is now proper to.prooeeda'step ferAer,i^UMLto 
enumerate the piincipal ciroi»i»tmee»r'irom whirih 
it may be infatrad^ llmt maovfietutiiigtesthblisb- 
nMmts, not only oeeatfon a poattive.augmsniatien'of 
the produce and revenue of tfie society, ^ut thut 
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ikt^ con^ribiite esstotially la rehiteni^ ttrnn greaf 
eiliiui they could possibly be, without such estab^, 
Hshmoats. ^ Thase circunistanoes are, 

h The divisioii of labour. 

3; An extension of the use of machinery. 

3. Additional employment to classes of the coiti* 
munity not ordinarily eng^aged in the business. 

4w The promoting of ^emigration from foreign 
countries. 

5. The fuiUdshing greater scope fbr the diversity 
of talents and dispositions which dfacriminate men 
from each other. 

6. The afibrding a more ample and various field - 
for enterprise. 

7. The creating, in some instances, a new, and se- 
eming in aH, a more certain and steady demand for 
the surplus ptoduce of the soil. 

Each of these ciroumstanoes has a cdnsiderable in* 
ftoenoe upon the total mass of iodustrious eff6rt in a 
oonnaunity: together, they add to it a degree of 
eneigy and effect, which are not easiily conceired. 
Somb comments upon each of them, in the older in 
whicit they have been stated^ may serve to expMn 
their importance. 

I. Ai' to the dkidon of labour.^^ 
• It has* justly been observed, that there is scarcely 
aary thing of greater moment in the economy of a n^ 
turn, dian the proper division of labour. The sep»» 
rslion of occupations, causes eaeh to be carried to a 
much greater perfection thmi it could possibly .ao- 
qidiv, if they were blended. This arises princely 
fftor thi«e oiieuxpitimeM. 

let. The greater skill and dexterity naturally ^re*- 
suiting from a constant and undivided applleation, to 
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a single cfar^eet. It is evident, tbat these ptoperttier 
miisr inciease, in proportion to the separation and 
simplification of objects, and the steadiness of the at- 
tention devoted to each; and must be less, in pro^ 
portion to the complication of objects, and the nam* 
ber among^ which the attention is distracted. 

3d. The econcmiy of time, by avoiding the loss^oC 
it, incident to a frequent transition from one opera- 
tion to another of a different nature. This depeixte 
on various circumstances ; the transition itself, the 
orderly disposition <^ the implements, machines,* 
and materials employed in the operation to be relin- 
quished ; the preparatory steps to the commencement 
of a new one, the interruption of the impulse, whiclt 
the mind of the workman acquires, from being en- 
g^^ in a particular operation ; the distractions, he- 
sitations, and reluctanoes, which attend the passagif 
ftom one kind of business to another. 

Sd. An extension of the use of machinery.— A manf 
<9ocnpied on a single object will have it more in 
Ms power, and will be mofe naturally led to exert 
Us iAlas;iiiafion in devising methods to facilitate and 
dM^e labour, thanif he Were perplexed by a vari- 
ety of independent and dissimilar operations. Beindes 
this, the fabrication of machines, in numetous in*^ 
stances, beconftii^ itself a distinct trade, the artist 
who follows it, has all the advantages which have 
been enumerated, for improvement in his particular 
art ; and in both ways, the invention and applicaiieit 
of macMneiy are extended. 

And from these causes united, the mere se](mration 
of the occupation of the cultivator, from that of tte 
anifteer, has the eflfect of augmenting the yfo- 
fiuciipe powiers of labour, find with them, tliB total 
mass of the produce or revenue of a country. In this 



tiew of tjie subject t]ierofoie» Ae utility 
of artificers or manufacturers, towards prcmiotiiig an 
jDCHfiease of productive industry, is apparent. 

il. Js to ^an exttwsion of the use of mackinery^ a 
point whichj though partly anticipated^ requhiet to be 
placed in one or ttw additional ligJas. 

The employment of machinery forms an item of 
great impcHrtanoe in the general mass of nationid 
industry. It is an arti&ial ibtce, brought in aid of 
the natural force of man ; and^ to all the purposes 
ef labour, is an increase of hands ; an accesahin of 
attength, mmncusnhered too % the expemeof maintam- 
it^ the labourer* May it not therefore be fairly in> 
j^red, that those occupations, which give greatest 
scope to the uae of this auxiliaiy, contribute most .to 
the general stock of industrious efioct, and, ia conse- 
^pienoe, to the general fooduct of industry ? 

It shidi be taken for granted, and the tnith. of thft 
posttioa refened to'observatiozi, that maaufiietuffuig 
pirtuits are susceptible in a greater d^glee of Urn 
afpUcatioa of machineiy, than those of agcusultuae. 
If ae, all the difference is lost to a communitf , 
whiidi, instead of UMnuffK^toring for itself,, pioouies 
ih^ fabrics requisite to its supply from other coun- 
lues. The substitution of foreign for domestic mil- 
i|iifactmm,i8 a transfer to foreign natkdDsttf the advuv 
tages aocniing firom the empkqpnent of machineiyy 
in the modes in which it is ciqpable «tf being en^Uoy-^ 
ed, vritix most nt^ity, and to the greatest eKient. 

The cotton miU invented in England, within tlie 
hM twenty yean, is « signal iUustration of the ge- 
amral prcyposition, which has been just advanced, la 
ooosaquenoe of it, all the different psocesaes for spin* 
ning cotton, ase perfosmed by xofisms of nvK;hinesi 
w^hAie put in motion by water»and attende4<^hief« 
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]y by wottiea and xdildien ; joxt tfy a smaller onnh 
ber of peisons, in the whole, than are requisite in tte 
ordinary mode of spinning. And it is an advantage 
of great moment that the operations of this mill con- 
tinue with convenience^ duciJEig the night, as w^ 
as through the day. - The prodigious effect of sucli 
a mchine is easily conceived. To this invention k 
to be attributed essentially the immense ^xogi^ss, 
which has been so suddenly maite in Great^ritain, 
in the various fabrics oi cotton. 

III. As totke additional en^hyn^tU of dosses of tie 
community 9 not ofiginaUy engaged in the particular iw 
dness, , 

This is not among the least valuable of the mean^t 
by which manufacturing institutions contribu^ lo 
augment the general stock of industry and produc- 
tion. In places where those institutions^preyail, be* 
ri^8 the persons r^^rly engaged in them, they 
afford occasional and extra employment to ind«u9Etri0a8 
individual «ad families, who are willing to devolie 
tiie leisure resulting fixmi the intermissions.of tli^r 
ordin^ punmits to colhtteral labours, as areacmroe 
finr muitiplying their acqui^ions or thdr ^ijoyments. 
The fausbandnum himself experiences a new souysiae 
of profit and support, 6om the increased industry of 
Ms wife and daogliters ; invited and stimulated I9 
the demands of the ndghbouring manu&ctories. « . 

Beside this advantage ot occasional emplojqaent to 
classes having different occupations, there is aaoth^ 
of a nature allied to it, and of a similar tendency. 
This is, the employment of persons who would ^othpr- 
wise be idle, (and in many cases a binrthen.on.the 
community,) either from the bias of temper, habit, 
infirmi^ of body, or some other cause, indJ^pqsii^ 
or disquidifying them for the toils of the country* 
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II te wottby o{ paftiwlaiD remark^ ib^U io gepf^a}, 
iromen and childr^i are rendeied more usafult ai^ 
fte latter move fearly useful, by manufectuiiog estn- 
bliahscMiits, thaa they would 6t}ierwi3e.be. Of .the 
iiiimb^ of persons employed in the optton maufacr 
teies of GreatpfioUun, it Is cosq^tol that fouj>- 
sevenths nearly are women and children ; of whom 
&6 greatest proportion are children, and many of 
ibmm of a tender age. 

And thus it appj^rs to be (me of the attributes of 
manulsctuces, and one of.no small consequence) to 
ipivc oecauon lx> the exertion of a greatear quantity of 
industry, even by the same number of persons, wh^re 
ftef happen to prevail, tlmn would exist, if tbare 
ware no such establishments. 

IV. As to tkepromoHng af emigration from foreign 
emmtries. 

Men reluctantly quit one comise. of ooeupaticm 
and livelihood for another, unless invi^ to it by 
rery apparent and proximate advantages. Many, wha 
would go from one country to another, if they hud 
8 prospect of contiiming, with more benefit, the ^1« 
ings to which they have been ediusated ; will .often 
0ot be tempted to change their situation by the hope 
of doing bettar in some other way. MaMvJmlmttt!^ 
who, listening to the powerful invitatioi^ (d a betlet 
price for thek fabrics, or their labour; el greater 
cheapness of provisions and raw miilerials; of> a4 
exemption fix>m the c^i^ part c^ the taxes^ bur* 
thens, and restraints, which they endure in the crfd 
irodd ; of greater perscmal ti^Kb^kpendence ai}d cpuse- 
quence, un^t the operation of a more equal gsy 
vemment; and of what is far moce precious than 
mere religious toler ^ion, a perfect equally of reli-p 
gious privileges; would probably flock froin.Surope 

TOL. I; 2 a 
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to the United SHrtcs to piarae tbc^ o^m .tmdsi cat 
pfofeasioiis, if tliey were once mide lenriMe ol ilm 
advantages they would eajof^ amd wece iBflpirod 
with an anunmoe of oiooaiageiaeBt and eiopkijfi- 
fltent— will with difficulty^ be indneed to tfaaiphmt 
ihemaelvesf witii » view to beeotting <miti?atoni oC 
bind. 

K it be true, tfaeO) that it is the ii^esest of th0 
United States to open eveiy posriUe avenue to end* 
gratioD fiom abfoad, it affofdsa weig^hty mgi^meat fdr 
Ae aKxmx^ement of mamrfartwes; whiehtftnr tfaa 
reasons just assigned, will have the strongest tendea*^ 
cy to multiply the inducements to it. 

Heie is peiceived an impoi^taat fesooice, not only 
for extending the population, and with it the useftd 
and productive labour of the coivitry ; but like- 
wise for the prosecution c^ manufactures, without 
deductii]^ from the number of hands, which ndght 
otherwise be drawn to tillage ; and even for the 
tademnificati^a of agcicultare for such as m^ht trnj^ 
pen to be diverted from it Many, whom manu&e- 
timiig views would induce to emigrate, would after*- 
wards yiehl to the teoqitalaons, which the particu- 
^ situation of this country holds out to agricultur 
ral pursuits* And while agriouHore would in other 
iispeets derive many signal and unmingled.advan-^ 
tages, from the growth of manufactures, it is a pBo^- 
lAem whether it would gain or lose,as to theairtide 
of the number oi persons employed in cariying it 
OQ; 

y • J$ to the fiimkkmg greats scope for ttm di- 
versity of talenU and disposkimsj whieh dherimhui^ 
men from each other. 

This is a much more powerful mean of augment- 
ing the fiind of natikmal industry, than mxxj at fkfiX 
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Ifce Mohi^ and ouAt active pawas for tiiek prer 
perdbg^ot8,£lil bri^wmediocMly, alMl laboor without 
effeet^ if eoBCaied to uHcongenkd pmlsaitB. And it 
h'Amme to beioiBfred, that the itesuits of husiaft 
esettion may be iinlmiitely kicveased by diven^^jriog 
itB objects. When all the different kinds of in* 
dnstry obtafai in a coniMunity, each individual can 
find his proper element, and can call into activity 
die ^vdiole vigour of his natiite; And the conuliuni- 
fy is bfeisefited by the servioes of its lespeetive man* 
bers, in the manner in which each can serve it with 
most effect 

If there be any Aing in a remark often to be met 
with, namefy, that there is, in the genius of the peo^ 
fte of this country, a pectiHar aptitude for mechanie 
Improvements, it would operate as a forcible reason 
tor giving oppdttunities to the exei<cise of that specitis 
of talent, by the ptopagiition of maniyhctures. 

TI. As to the affetding a indre ampte and mmiU 
fiiUdfar enterprise. 

This also is of greater (k^nsequence in the general 
scale of national exertion, than ndght, pertiaps, en« 
stIpci'ficUil vfew, be sbpposdd ; and. has effeets net 
altogether dissimibt ftom those of the cif ctimstauce 
last noticed. To chedsh and stimulate the aedvity 
ef fliti htiman mind, by multiplyiiig: tlu^ obgeoti 
df enterprise, is not among the least eodsidemUfe 
tf the e:tpedients, t^ wtS^h the wealth ef a ni^ioa 
may be promoted. Even things in themselves^ MiM: 
positively Advantageous, soiietilnes become so, by 
their tehdency to provokik eiertionw Evisry new 
scene which is opened to the busy nature Of mail, to 
iDU*9e js^ ^ert itMlf, is fhe iEkUHtton of a new ener* 
l^fb f6 the gisn^ral stooStof tfMt 
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The s}^ of raterpiifle^ uatful aoA pioUfr^/at it ^^ 
mustnecesMnly be oo&tnoted or espandtd in pro^ 
portion to tlie 8am{dicity or variety oi the oeeupa- 
tions said prodaclions, wliioh are to be foun^ in ^a 
soote^. It must be less in, a joation of mefe cultift 
Tatois» than, in a nalioD of euliivators and^ mei^ 
chants ; .less in a naticm of cultivatois and merchanta*. 
than in. a nation of cuUivatorBf artifieecB, and.miNh 
chants. 

VII. Js to the creating^ in $ome instanetSy a new^ 
and securing inali, a mare certtdn and steady dmaand^ 
for the surplus produceof the 8$ii. 

This is among the most important of the moan- 
stances which have been indioatod. It is a {Nriacipal 
meant by which the establishment of manufi^tutes 
contributes to an augmentation of the produce or 
revenue of a countiy, and has ^ an immediate and 
diiect rdation to the prosperily of agriouljture. 

It is evident, that the exertions of the husband- 
miin will be steady or fluctuatii^, vigorous or li^le, 
ii) proportion to the stewliness or fluctuation, ade- 
qualieness, or inadequatenes3> of the markets on which 
h^ must depend for the vent of the surplus which 
may be produced by his IsUxmr; and that sudi sur- 
I^us, in the ordinary course of things, will be great* 
^ or .less in the same proporliQn. 

F(^ the purpose of this vei;!^, a domestic piark^ 
i9.£?Beatly to be preferred to a foreign one; because 
it iss in the mture of thiidgs, far moxe to be relied. 

It is a primary ol^e^ of the pott^ oi( nations, to 
be able to. supply themselves with st^sisteBae fiiom 
th^ own soils ; and manufacturing nations, as &r 
as circumstances permit, endeavour to procuie teas 
the same source, the raw materials necessary for their 
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cnrn IMirtes. This dispositton, urged by the spirit 
of monopoly, k sometimes eren carri^ to an in" 
judtokms extreme. It seems not always to be recot 
lectedy that nations, who have neither mines not 
namifactaresy can only obtain the manufactured' ar- 
tkies of which they stand In need, by an exchange of 
tke prodoots ot their soils ; and that, if those #ho 
caEB best furnish them with such articles, are unwilling 
to give a due course to this exchange, they must of 
necessity make every possible effort to manufacture 
£op themselves ; the effect of which is, that the ma* 
nufacturing nations abridge the natural advantages of 
their situation, through an unwillingness to permit 
the agrioiHural countries to enjoy the advantages of 
theirs ; and sacrifice the interests of a mutually bene- 
fieial intercourse, to the vain project of selHng every 
tMt^j and dui/ing nothing. 

But it is also a consequence of the policy which has 
been- noted, that the foreign demands for the pro- 
ducts of agricultural countries, b in a great degiiee, 
rather casual and occasional, than certain or con- 
stant. To what extent injurious interruptions of the 
(temand for some of the staple commodities of the 
United States may have been experienced, from that 
cioise, must be referred to the judgment of those 
w1k> are engaged in carrying on the commerce of the 
co^mtry ; but it may be safely affirmed, that such in- 
tcrraptions aie at times xeiy inconveniently felt, 
and that cases not unfrequently occur, in which mar- 
kets are so confined and restricted, as to render the 
demand very unequal to the supply. 

' Indepmdently, likewise, of the artificial impedi^ 
mcQtSy which are created by the policy in question» 
there are» natural causes tending to render the external 
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deflttmd finr the rafplos df i^r^iMMnil natMMli fm^ 
earioos relianoe* The cUAraeiiees of seaions^ in tltt 
e oMnU ic B whioh are the coosumeis^ make faailicii a ^ 
diXetmies in the produee of thMr own sofls, M 
different years; and oonieqaentlj- in the degieea of 
flieir necessity for foreign sopply. Pli^tifol JM^ 
vests with theni, especially if sisdlair ones ooenr^tt 
the stme time in the oount^ies wMch eie the Hm 
ibislvetB, oocasicm of coune a glut in the toiaritels of 
the latter. 

Considering how fast and how knuch the piogn i M i t 
of new settiemeiits in the United States nuist In^ 
crease the snrplas produce of the soil ; and weighing 
seriously the tendency of the system, which preraito 
among most of the commercial nadona of Europe t 
whatever dependence may be ^aced on the fotot 
of natural circumstances to countemct theefisotsef 
an artificial policy ; there appear strosg leasmtt to 
regard the foreign demand for that surplus as too «&» 
oertain a reliance^ and to desire a substitute for it, in 
an extensiire domestic market. 

To secure such a market, there is no other expedl* 
ent, than to promote manufficturing estabUshoMuts^ 
ifonufiicturers, who constitute the most numevoila 
dass, after the cultivators of land, are for that iea« 
son the principal Consumers of the surpltffi of their 
kboiir. 

This idea of an extensive domestic market for the 
swplus pioduee of the soil, is of the first eonae(|Ueil0& 
It is of All thii^, that which most elBfecaiaU^ od» 
duces to a flourishipg state oi agriculture. If theeS* 
feet of mantjrfiietorieB should be to detoeh a portion of 
the hands, which would otherwise be eqgagedaa 1^ 
lage, it might possibly cansea smaller qnantity oi 
lauds to be under cultivation ; bat by their tendepaey 
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tft foocui^ H moiecertiiiidemaiidfortlie sai^lus pio^ 
«bice of tWsml, they would at tbe sane tiiae, came 
Ike la»da wlmh weie in cullivaUon, to be better im- 
paired, and JEBOzepsoductive. And whUe, by theii^ 
tnttiKtirfr^ the coaditkn of eaeh individiial bnoes 
ivoald be nudicNrated^ the total mass of aipocultuial 
ffodoeticm would probably be iooreascd. For this 
mmt ei^idently depend as much upcm the degree of 
ja^iovement,4f not more, than upon the number oi 
acres under culture. 

It mcirits pgortiiHiIar obaevvatkm, that the multipii* 
cation of manulEictorie6>n<^ only furnishes a maiket 
tor those articles which have been accustomed to be 
produced in abundance in a country ; but it lik»^ 
wiae cieates a (kaumd for such as were either un- 
known^ or produced in inooDsiderable quantities. The 
bowel% as wdl as the sur&ce of the earth, are raa- 
ttcked t£os articles . which were before negteeted. 
Attimais^ piants, and minerals, acqinre an utility and 
ralue which w^e before unexplored. 

The foregoing considerations seem sufficient to ai- 
taiWsh, as g^aeial propoaiticnis, that it is the intece^ 
o£ nations to diversify tl^ industrious pursuits ci 
the individuals who compose them. — ^Tfaat the esto- 
Uishment of manufactures is calcukted, not only to 
increase the gei^eral stock of useful and productive la- 
bour ; but even to improve the state of agric^iturfe 
in. purticttlar ; certainly to advance the interests of 
those who are engaged in it. There are other viewB, 
ttat will be hereafter tafcai of the subject, which, it 
m conceived, will serve to confirm these inferences^ 

III. KreKriottdy to a fuctiier discussion- of the 'ob- 
joelaons to the encouragement of manuliMtureS' whksh 
imve been stafted, it will be of use to see what can be 
sftUl in reference to the partionkr situation oi the 
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Umled StfitOBt agaiost the eonclosioiis appoaruig ta 
xesnlt bom wbat has beeu already offerecL . 

It siay be observed* and the idea is of no iiMiomi? 
derable weight, that hoireirer true it might be, th^ 
a state which, possessing laige tracts of vaomt and 
fotile territory^ was at ^le same.tiine secluded trom 
jCore^u commecce, w«uld ^d its interest and theia* 
terest of agriculture, in diverting a part of its popa^ 
lation hdta tillage to manufaQtures ; yet it will j^ 
follow, that the same is true qS a state, which, 
having 3iM>h vacant and futile territory, lias at the 
same time ample opportunity of pj^ocuring bsom 
abroad, on good terms, all^tlie fabrics c^ which it 
stands in need, £ot th^supply of its inhabitants. The 
power oC doing this, at least, sebures the great advan- 
tage of a divkion of labour, leaving the farmer free 
to pursue exclusively the culture of his laud, and en- 
abling him to procure with its products the manufac- 
tured supplies ,.requiMte either to his wants or. to his 
eigoyments. And though it should be true, that 
in settled countries, the diversification of industry is 
Gooduoive to an increase in the productive powers 
of labour, and to an augmentation of revenue and ca- 
pital ; yet it is scarcely conc^vable that there can be 
any thing of so solid and permanent advantage to m 
uncultivated and unpeopled country, as to convert 
its wastes into cultivated aqd inhabited districts. If 
the revenue, in tlie mean time, should be less, the 
capilal, in the event; must be greater. 

To these observatiofis, the following ^p^os to be 
a sattsfactcory answer — 

1. If the system of perfect liberty to indidstry and 
commw^ were the preivailing sjrstem <^ naticms, 
the arguments which dissuade a country in the pre- 
dicament of the United States, from the zes^oiis put- 
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soit of nuumfacttires would, doubtless^ have great 
force. It will not be affirmed, that they might not 
be permitted, with few excepticms, to serve as a rule 
of national conduct. In such a state of things, each 
countiy would have the full benefit of its pe- 
culiar advantages, to compensate tot^ its deficien- 
cies or disadvantages. If one nation were in a 
condition to supply manufactured articles on bet- 
ter terms than another, that other might find an 
abundant indemnification in a superior capacity to 
fuhiish the produce of the soO. And a free ex- 
change, mutually beneficial, of the eommoditi^ 
which each was able to supply, on the best terms, 
might be carried on between them, supporting in 
full vigour the industry of each. And though the 
circumstances which have been mentioned, and 
others which will be unfolded hereafter, render it 
pmbdble, that nations merely agricultural, would not 
enjoy the same degree of opulence, in proportion to 
their numbers, sui those which united manufac- 
tures with agriculture; yet the progressive improve* 
ment of the lands of the former, might, in the end^ 
atone for an inferior degree of opulence in the 
mean time; and in a case in which opposite consi- 
derations are pretty equally balanced, the option 
ought perhaps always to be in fovour of leaving 
industry to its own direction. 

But the system, which has been mentioned, is fax 
fifom characterising the general policy dr nations* 
The prevalent one has been regulated by an oppo^ 
site spirit. The consequence of it is, that the United 
States are, to a certain extent, in the situation of a 
country precluded firom foreign commerce. They 
can indeed, without difficulty, obtain from abroad 
the manu&ctured supplier, of which they are in want ; 
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bat they eiperience nufmerous and rery injurious 
impediments to the emission and vent of their owa 
commodities. Nor is this the case in reference to a 
single foreign nation only. The regulations. of seve- 
ral countries, with which we have the most exten- 
sive intercourse, throw serious obstrtictions in de 
way of the principal staples of the United States. 

In such a position of things, the United States 
cannot exchange with Europe on equal terms ; and 
the want of reciprocity would render them the vic- 
tim of a system, which should induce th^m to con- 
Qne thdr views to agriculture, and refrain from ma- 
nufactures. A constant and increasing necessity, 
on their part, for the commodtties of Europe, and 
only a partial and occasional demand for their own, 
in return, could not but expose them to a state o( 
iinpoverishm^it, compared with the opulence to 
which their political and natural advantages author* 
ize tl^m to aspire. 

Remarks of this kind are not made in the spirit of 
complaint. It is for the nations, whose regulations 
are alluded to, to judge for thenaselves, whether, by 
aiming at too much, they do not lose more than thej 
gain. It is for the United l^tes to consider by 
what means they can render themselves least de- 
pendenty on the combinations, right or wrong, of fo- 
reign policy. 

It is no small consolatiou, that already the mea- 
sures which have embarrassed our trade, have acoefe- 
rated internal improveoients, which upon the wliofe 
have bettered our affairs. To diversify and extend 
tfaiese improv^nents, is the surest and safest meUiod 
,of indenmifying ourselves for any inccmveoieuces, 
whichthose or similar measures hare a tendency to 
beget. If Europe will not take from us the (MPoducts 
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of onrsoiU upon tenns ocMEisistent with our inteiest, 
tiie natural remedy is to ccmtract, as fast as ^pofisibley 
oar wauts of her. 

2. The comreision of their waste into cultivated 
lands, is certainly a point of great moment in the 
political caloalations of the United States. But the 
d^ree in which this may pos^Uy be retarded by 
the encouragement of manulaetories, does not appear 
to countervail the powerM inducem^its to afford- 
ii^ that encouragement. 

An obs^vation made in another place, is of a na- 
ture to have great inftueui^ upon this question — ^If 
it oamiot be denied, that the interests even of agricul- 
ture may be advanced mpre by having such of the 
lands of a state as are occupied under good cultivation* 
than by having a greater quantity ocupied under a 
muchinferior(cultivation; and if manufactories, for the 
reasons asdgned, must be admitted to have a tendency 
to promote a more steady and vigorous cultivation of 
the iands occupied, than would happen withqut them, 
it will follow, that they are capable of indemnifyiug 
a country for a diminution of thc^ progress of new set- 
ikm^its ; and may serve to increase both the capi- 
tal value and the income of its lands, even though 
they should abridge the number of acres under til- 
lage. 

But it does by no means follow, that the progress 
of new settlements would be retarded by the exten- 
»on of manufactures. The desire of being an 
imiependent proprietor of land, is founded on such 
strong principles in the human breast, that where 
the oiq[>ortunity of becoming so is as great as it is in 
the United States, the {Nroportion will be small' of 
those, whose situations would otherwise lead to it, 
who would be diverted from it towards manufactures. 
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And it is highly pfobdUe^ as AmsAj iaHmMd^ tlMt 
the accessions oi fore i giiet s , who^ original^ diawn 
over by manufacturing views, would afterwanlsalNUEi'- 
don them tot agricultujral, would be move than an 
equivalent for those of our own oitisens> who might 
happen to be detached firom them. 

The remaining objectioos to a partieiilar encour- 
agement of manufiactures in the United States uom 
require to be examined. 

One of these turns on the proposition, that iiidas- 
tfy, if left to itself, will naturally find its way to the 
most useful and profitaUe emplc^menU Whenee 
it is inferred, that manufactures, withcmt the aid of 
government, will grow up as soon, and as fast, as the 
Batumi state of things, and the interest of the com- 
munity, may require. 

Against the solidity of this hypc^hesis, in the full 
latitude of the terms, very cogent reasons may be 
offered. These have relation to the stiong iuflutece 
of habit, and the sfnrit of imitation, the fear oi want 
of success in untried enterprises, the intrinsic diffi- 
culties incident to &8t essays towards a competitioB 
with those who have previously attained to perfec* 
tion in the business to be attempted ; the bounties) 
^miums, and other artificial encouragements* with 
which foreign nations seccmd the exertions of their 
own citizens, in the tnunches in which they aie to 
be rivalled. 

Earperienee teaches, that men are often so nmch 
governed by what they sxe accustomed to see and 
practise, that the simplest and most obvious im- 
provements, in the most ordinary occupations, are 
adopted with hesitation, reluctance, and by slow 
gradaHoQs. The spontaneous transition to new pur- 
suits, in a community long habituated to different 
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aatSf may be ezpeeted to be atteivied witii pio- 
portionahlj greater diffieulty. When foxmer oo» 
oapatioiis oeased to yield a profit adequate to the 
anbaisteiioe of their foUoweis, or when there was 
an abiohite deficiency ci employment in theni»< 
owing to the supeiabnndance of hands, changes 
would enaue; but these changes would be likely to 
be BKce tMdy than m%ht eonsist with the intearest 
either of individuals or of the society^ In many 
eases they would not happen, while a bare support 
could be insured by an adherence to ancient courses ; 
though a resort to a more profitable employm^it 
might be practicable. To produce the desimhle 
changes, as early as may be expedient, may there- 
fore requite the incitement and patronage of gov^ai* 
ment. 

The apprehoision of failing in new attempts, is, 
pettops, a mote serious impediment. There are dia* 
posiUons apt to be attracted by the mere novelty of 
au undertaking ; but these are not always those best 
calculated to g^ve it success. To this, it is of impor- 
tance that the confidence of cautious, sagacious ca|^- 
taiists, both citizens and foreigners, should be ex« 
cited. And to inspire this description of persons with 
confidence, it is essential, that they should be made 
to see in any project, which is new, and for that vea- 
scm alone, if f orno other, precarious ; the pn>spect 
of such a degree of countenance and support from 
government^ as may be capable of overoomii^ the 
obstacles, inseparable from first experiments. 

The superiority antecedently enjoyed by nations, 
who have pre*occupied and perfected a branch of in- 
dustty, constitutes a more formidable obstacle, than 
either of those which have been mentioned, to the 
introduction ol the same branch into a country, in 
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whicli it did not before exist /To walnfain b^tmeir 
the Decent establishmenta of one country, and. the 
long matured establishments xtf another country, a 
competition upon equal tetms^ both as to quality and 
price, is in most oases impracticable. The diapaiity, 
in the one, or in the other, or in both, must nec^ 
sarily be so considerable as to forbid a succesi^ 
rivalshlp, without the extraordinary aid and protiae- 
tion of go vernment. 

But the greatest obstacle of all to the successful 
prosecution of a new branch of industry in a couptry 
in which it was before unluiown, consists, ^ far as^ 
the instances apply, in the bounties, premiums, and 
other aids, which are granted in a variety of cases, by 
the nations in which the establishments to be imi* 
tated are previously introduced. It is well known, 
(and particular examples in the course of this re- 
port will be cited,) that certain nations grant 
bounties on the exportation of particular co9uiK>di- 
ties^ to liable their own workmen to undersell and 
supplant all competitors, in the countries to which 
those commodities are sent. Hence the uiidertakers 
of a . new manufacture have to contend, not only 
with the natural disadvantages of a new undertaking *, 
but with the gratuities and remun^ations which othcft 
governments bestow. To be enabled to contend 
with success, it is evident, that the interference and 
aid of their own governments are indispensable. 

Combinations by those epgt^ed in a particular 
branch of business in one country, to frustrate the 
&st efforts to introduce it into another, by temporary 
sacrifices, recompensed perhaps by extraordinary in**^ 
denmifications of the govemni^iut of such country ; 
are believed to have existed, and are not to be re- 
garded as destitute of probability. The existence or 
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assofanoe of aid from the government of the coimtr^) 
in which the business is to be introduced, may be 
essential to fortify adventurers against the dread of 
such combinations — to defeat their effects, if form- 
ed, and to prevent their being formed, by demon- 
strating that they must in the end prove fruitless. 

Whatever room there may be for an expectation 
that the industry of a people, under the direction of 
private interest, will upon equal terms find out the 
most beneficial employment for itself; there is none 
for a reliance, that it will struggle against the force 
of unequal terms, or will of itself surmount all the 
adventitious barriers to a successful competition, 
which may have been erected either by the advan*- 
tages naturally acquired from practice and previous 
possession of the ground, or by those which may 
have sprung from positive regulations, and an artifi- 
cial policy. This general reflection might alone su& 
fice as an answer to the objection under examination'; 
exclusively of the weighty considerations which 
have been particularly urged. 

The objections to the pursuit of manufactures in 
the United States, which next present themseives 
to discussion, represent an impracticability of suc^ 
oess, arising from three causes — scarcity of hands ; 
deamess of labour ; want of capital. 

The two first circumstances are, to a certain extent, 
real ; and within due limits, ought to be admitted 
as obstacles to the success of manufacturing enter* 
l^rise in the United States. But there are varioitt 
jconsiderations, which lessen their force, and tend 
to afford an assurance that they are not sofikiient to 
prevent the advantageous prosecution of many very 
useful and extensive manufactories. 
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With lejsrard to scarcity of hands, the bet itaetf 
must be applied, With no small qualification to cer- 
tain parts of the United States. There are large 
districts, which may be considered as pretty fully 
peopled; and which, notwithstanding a continual 
drain for distant settlement, are thickly interspersed 
with flourishing and increasing towns. If these dis- 
tricts have not already reached the point, at which 
the complaint of scarcity of hands ceases, they are 
not remote from it, and are approaching fast towards 
it : And having perhaps fewer attractions to agricul- 
ture, than some other parts of the union, they exhibit 
a proportionably stronger tendency towards other 
kinds of industiy. In these districts, may be dis- 
cerned, no inconsiderable maturity for manutiEicturing 
establishments. 

But there are circumstances, which have been al- 
teady noticed with another view, that materially di- 
minish every where the effect of a scarcity of hands. 
These circumstances are — the great use which can 
be made of women and children ; on which point 
a very pregnant and instructive fact has been men* 
tioned; the vast extension given by late improve- 
ments to the employment of machines, which, substi- 
tuting the agency of fire and water, has prodigiously 
lessened the necessity for manual labour; the employ- 
ment of persons ordinarily engaged in other occupa- 
tions, during the seas(H3s, or hours of leisure; which, 
besides giving occasion to the exertion of a greater 
quantity of labour by the same number of persons, 
and thereby increasing the general stock of labour, as 
has been elsewhere, remarked, may also be taken 
into the calculation, as a resource for obviating tbe 
scarcity of hands — lastly, the attraction of foreign 
•migrants. Whoever inspects with a careful eye, 
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the composiUoa of our towns, will be made sen- 
sible to what an extent this resource may be relied 
upon. This exhibits a large proportion of ingenious 
and valuable workmen, in different arts and trades, 
who, by expatriating from Europe, have improv- 
ed their own condition, and added to the industry 
and wealth of the United States. It is a natural 
inference from the experience we have already had, 
that as soon as the United States shall present the 
countenance of a serious prosecution of manufactures, 
as soon as foreign artists shall be made sensible that , 
the state of things here affords a moral certainty of 
employment and encouragement, competent num- 
bers of European workmen will transplant themselves, 
effectually to ensure the success of the design. How 
indeed can it otherwise happen, considering the 
various and powerful inducements, which the situa- 
tion of this country offers ; addressing themselves to 
so many strong passions and feelings, to so many ge- 
neral and particular interests ? 

It may be affirmed, therefore, in respect to hands 
for carrying on manufactures, that we shall in a 
great measure trade upon a foreign stock ; reserving 
our own for the cultivation of our lands, and the 
manning of our ships ; as far as character and circum- 
stances shall incline. It is not imworthy of remark, 
that the objection to the success of manufactures, de- 
duced from the scarcity of hands, is alike applicable 
to trade and navigation, and yet these are perceived 
to flourish, without any sensible impediment from 
that cause. 

As to the dearness of labour, (another of the ob- 
stacles alleged,) this has relation principally to two 
circumstances ; one, that which iias been just discuss- 

voi,. I. ' * 2 c * ' ' 
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ed, or the aoticity of hands ; the atber» the great** 
nessol profts. 

As far as it b> a ooaiseqpieiioe of the scaiciigr of 
hands, it is mitigated by all theeoosideiatioiis vhicjh 
ha^e been adduced as lessening that defictencjr. Itis 
certain, too, that the disparity, in this reject, be^ 
tween scmie of the most manufacturing parts of E^* 
rope, and a large proportion oi the United Stales, is 
not nearly so great as is ccmuionty imagined. It is 
also mueh less in regard to artifioeis and mannfacto^ 
ers, than in regard to country labourers ; and while 
a careful 0(»nparison shows, that there is, in this 
particular, much exaggeration, it is also evident, tluit 
the effect of the degree of disparity which doei 
truly exist, is diminished in proportion to the use 
which can be made of machinery. 

To illustrate this last idea — ^Let it be supposed^ 
that the difference of price, in two countries, of a 
giren quantity of manual labour requisite to the £► 
brication of a given article, is as ten ; and that 9(mt 
MECHANIC ■ poMTER is intToduced into both countries, 
which, performing half the necessary labour, leaves 
<Aly half to be done by hand, it is evident, that tbe 
difference in the cost of the fabrication of tte arti^ 
cle In question, in the two countries, as far as it is 
connected with the price of labour, will be reduced 
from ten to five, in consequence of the introductioD 
of that POWER. 

This circumstance is worthy of the most particu^ 
lar attention. It diminishes immensely <me of the 
objections, most strenuously urged, against the suc^ 
cess of manufactuies in the United States. 

To procure all such machines as are known in any 
part of Europe, can only require a pioper provision 
and due pains. The knowledge of sev^al of the 
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Bsefit importsnt of tbem is^lrody poaBeflsed. Tlie 
preparation of ttem heie, is in most cases praetio»«, 
ble on neftily equal terms. As. liu: as tliey depend* 
on water, soaw s^pericHity of advantages may be^ 
dained, liom the unconmwn variety, and ^i^at^r 
oheapness, of situiliom adiq^ted to nrill-seats, m%h 
wMcb diffieient parts of the United States atiound. 

So £» as the deamess of labour optay be a conse^ 
qnence of the greatness of prc^ts in any branch o£^ 
business, it is bo obstacle to its suoeess. The un- 
digrtakeF can afford to pay the price. 

Theee are gtouods to conclude that undertakers o£ 
BMau&ctures, in tins country, cam at tlijs time sMmA 
to pay higher wages to the workmen they may em* 
ploy, than are paid to sioular workmen in Europe*. 
The prices of foreign fabrics, in the maxkets of the 
Uiaitod Stetes, which will for a long time xegulate 
the prices of the domestic ones, may be considered 
as compounded of the following ingredients : The 
fimt cost of materials, including the taxes, if any, 
which are paid upon them where they are nmde ^ 
the expense of grounds, buildings, machiaery, and 
^ols; the wages of the persons employed in tlie 
manufactory ; the profits on the capital or stock em« 
ployed ; the commissiiHis of agents to purchase them 
where they are made ; the expense of transporta« 
tion to the United States,, including insurance and 
other incidental charges ; the ta^ces or duties, if any, 
and fees of office which are paid on their exporta- 
tion; the taxes, or duties, and fees of office which 
are paid on their importation. 

As to the first of th^e items, the cost of materials, 
the advantage, upon the whole, is at present ou the 
side of the United States ; and the difij^^uce in 
tteir favour, must increase in proportion as a <^er* 
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Uin and. esUmmwe doaioMic deamd ab^U lActaoe 
tiie i^q^k^ois ol land lo devote jaofp of tbeif at* 
teolioa to tbepfodui^n of thoae materia Itoug^t 
not (o €8oape obaeivaiiQO, ia a ooa^^ariaootr o^ihis 
point, that aoBie of t^ priaoipal manufaotimag oooii- 
liies of £u«ope aie muoh jooiedajpeodeiit oa tm^sa 
supply £cir tlie materiak c^ their manirfa^^mes, thaa 
would be the United States, who aie eapaUe (tf sup- 
flyif^ themselres with a greater abundance, as wM 
as a greater variety, of the requisite mdfterials. 

As to the second item, th^ expense df grounds, 
buiMingB, machinery, and Uxds, an equality at Loast 
may be assumed ; since advantages in some partieii* 
ilais mil comitexbalanoe temporary dkadvantoges in 
otheis. i * 

As to the third item, or f^e article of wages, tbe 
com|iarkion certainly turns against the United Stales; 
though, as before phs^red, not in so great a deigiee 
m is commonly supposed. «, 

The fourth item is alike applicable to the foreign 
and to the domestic manufacture. It is indeed more 
properly a resuk^ than a particular, to be compared. 

But with respect to all the remaining items, th^ 
axe alone apfdicable to the foreign manufocture, and 
in the strictest sense, extraordinaries ; constitutl]^ 
a sum of extra charge on the foreign fabric, which 
cannot be estimated at less than from 15 to 30 per 
ci^nt. on the cost of it at the manufactory. 

This sum of extra chai^ may conCkiently be re- 
garded as more than a eounteqpoise for the real dif- 
ierence in the price of labour ; and is a satislaelory 
proof that manufacture may prosper in defiance of 
it in the United States. 

To the general allegation, ccmnected with the 
circumstances of scarcity of hands and deamess of 
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kboar, that extensiTe iMnubctares can cmly gs&w 
out of a redtuidaiit ox fall po^iktkm, it will be sitf- 
id^nt to answer g^tierally, that the £aet has bem 
otterwise: that the sitaaticm alleged to be im ei- 
sen^l c<mdition of sweets, has not be€«i that of se- 
veral nations, at periods when they had already at- 
^fdned to maturity in a variety d manuiK^uresi. 

The sui^^oaed want of capital for the proseeaUon 
of manufactures ia the United States^ is the uuMt mr 
ddBuite of the objections which aie usually oppos- 
ed to it 

It Is very difficult to pronounce ^:iy thing precise 
ecmeef nin^ the vml extent of the monied capital of 
a country, and still mote coifoeming the proportion 
which it bears to the objects that invite the em- 
plojrm^t of capital. It is not less diffioilt to pro- 
nonnce how far the efect of any given quantity of 
money, im capital, or, in other words, as a medium, 
for circulating the industry and prtqierty of a natioti, 
may be increased by the very circumstance of the 
additional motion which is given to it by new Ob- 
jects of anployment. That eflfect, like the mom«&- 
tum of descending bodies, may not improperly be 
represented, as in a compound ratio, to mass and 
velocity. It seems pretty certain, that a given sum 
of mcH^y, in a situation in which the quick im- 
pulses of commercial activity were little felt, would 
appear inadequate to the circulation of as great a 
quantity of industry and property, as in one in which 
their full inftueiwe was eiperienced. 

It is not obvious, why the same objection might 
not as well be made to external commerce as to ma- 
nufactures; since it is manifest that our immense 
tracts of land, occupied ami unoccupied, are capable 
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of giTiiqr enpl^mmt to moie capital liian is aotu^ 
ally bestowed od tbem. It is.certam, that the Um* 
ted States «fiiar a vast field for the advantogecms eon 
ptoymeot of capital ; but it does not foUow> that 
there wiU not be found* in ci^ waj or another, a 
sttffioient food for the successfol psosec»ilioti of aojE 
species of industry, which is likely to psovie truly 
beaeiioial. 

The foUowing conaideraticms are of a nature to 
reapTO all inquietude ou the score of want of ca- 
jutal. 

The intcodudion of banks, as has been shown on ' 
another occasion, has a poweifol tendency to exteod 
the active capital of a couotiy. Experience of. 
the utility of these institutions is mul^lying them 
in the Uiritod Sutes. It is probaUe that they will 
be estahUsl^ wherever they can exist with advan* 
tage ; and whatever they can be supported, if ad- 
ministered with prudence, they will add new ener- 
gies to all pecuniary operations. 

The aid of f(»eign capital may safely, and with 
constdemble latilude, be taken into calculation. Its 
instrumentality has been long ei^erienced in our . 
external commerce ; and it has begun to be felt in 
varioim other modes. Not only our funds, but our 
agffcoltnre, and other internal improvements, have 
been animated by it. It has already, in a few in- 
stances, extended even to our mamifactures. 

It is a well known fsict, tbMt there are parts of Eu- 
rope, which have more capital, than profitable do^ 
mestic objects of employment. Hence, among oAer 
pfoofs, die large loans continually furnished to fo- 
rmgn states. And it is equally certain, that the ca» 
pital of other parts may find moie profitdble eaiploy- 
ment in the United States, than at home. And 
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notwithstradfoig there ave weighty hn^icenidnts to 
prefer tlie empfeyaient of ca^tal at home, even M 
less pic^, to an Westm^t of it abioad, though with 
peater gion, yet these inducem^ts are over^mled, 
either by a defidency o£ employment^ or by a very 
materkl difference in profit, ^th thaie causes op^ 
rate to produce a transfer of foreign capital to the 
United States. It is certain, that various objects bk 
this country hold out advantages, which are with 
difficulty to be equalled elsewhere; and under tite 
increasingly favourable impressions which are en- 
tertained <k our government, the attraoticms will be- 
oomenK»e and more strong* These impresflMOis Win 
fttove a rich mine of proq?erity to the countiy , if 
they are confirmed and strengthened 1^ the progr^sa 
of our a&ir& AM to secure this advattti^, little 
more is neoessary, than to foster industry, and cul^ 
tivate order and tranquillity at home and abroad. 

It is not impossihte, that there may be persons dl^ 
posed to look with a j^lous eye on the k^roduc* 
tion of foreign capital, as if it were an instrument to 
deprive our own citizens of the profits of our own 
industry : But perhaps these never could be a more 
unreasonable jealousy. Instead of being viewed as a 
rival, it ought to be considered as a most valuable 
ajuxiliary; conducing to put in motion a greater 
quantity of productive laboiar,and a greater portion of 
useful enterprise, than could exist without it. It is 
at least evident, that in a country situated like the 
United Stetes^ with an infinite fw^ of resources, yet 
to be unfolded, every farUiing of foreign cajdtal, 
which is Ifud out in internal meliorations, and in 
industrious establishmenta of a permanent nature, is 
a precious acquisition. 
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And whatever be the objects which (mginally at- 
tiact foreign capital, when once introduced, it may be 
directed towards any purpose of beneficial exertion 
which is desired. And to detain it among us, ther^ 
can be no expedient so effectual as to enlarge th^ 
sfh&te within which it may be usefully employed: 
though introduced merely with views to speculationi 
ia the funds, it may afterwards be rendered sub- 
servient to the interests of agriculture, cemmerce, 
and manufactures. 

But the attraction of foreign capital, for the direct 
purpose of manufactures, ought not to be deemed 
a chimerical expectation. There are already exam- 
pies of it, as remarked in another place. And the ex- 
amples, if the (fisposition be cultivated, can hardly 
fail to multiply. There are also instances of an- 
other kind, which serve to strength^i the expecta- 
tion;, enterprises for improving the public commu- 
nications, by cutting canals, opening the obstrao- 
tions in rivers, and erecting bridges, have received 
very material aid from the same source. 

When the manufacturing capitalist of Europe shaU 
idvart to the many important advantages, which have 
been intimated in the course of this report, he can- 
not but perceive very powerful inducements to a 
transfer of himself and his capital to the United States. 
Among the reflections which a most interesting pe- 
culiarity of situaticm is calculated to suggest, it can- 
not escape ^is observation, as a circumstance of mo- 
ment in the calculation, that the progressive popu- 
lation and improvement of the United States, ensuie 
a c(Hitinually increasing domestic demand for the 
fabrics which he shall produce, not to be affected by 
W^ external casualties or vicissitudes^ 
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But while there are circumstance suflk^iently 
strong to authorize a considerable deg^^ee of reliance 
on the aid of foreign capital, towards the attainment 
of the object in view, it is satisfactory to have good 
grounds of assurance, that there are domestic re- 
sources of themselves adequate to it. It happens that 
there is a species of capital actually existing Mrith* 
in the United States, which relieves from all in- 
quietude on the score of want of capital — This is the 
funded debt. 

The effect of a funded debt, as a specie^ of capital, 
has been noticed upon a former occasion; but a 
more particular elucidiation of the point seems to be 
required by the stress which is here laid upon it — 
This shall accordingly be attempted. 

Public funds answer the purpose of capital, from 
the estimation in which they are usually held by 
monied men ; and consequently from the ease and dis- 
patch with which they can be turned into money. 
This capacity of prompt convertibility into money, 
causes a transfer of stock to be, in a great number of 
cases, eqiuvalent to a payment in coin — ^And where it 
does not happen to suit the party who is to receive, 
to accept a transfer of stock, the party who is to pay, 
is never at a loss to find elsewhere a purchaser of his 
stock ; who will furnish him, in lieu of it, with the 
coin of which he stands in need. 

Hence, in a sound and settled stale of the public 
funds, a man possessed of a sum in them can embrace 
any scheme of business which offers, with as much 
confidence as if he were possessed of an equal sum 
in coin. 

This operation of public funds, as capital, is too 
obvious to be denied ; but it is objected to the idea 
of their operating as an augmentation of the capitkl of 

VOL. I. 2d 
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liie consMmttyt Hiat ibej teame to oooasoD tbe «E^ 
$$rmtion of sooid otbet oof ital to an equal aBtf>u]it 

The capital wliich aloae thejr can be supposed to 
destroy, mostcoBsistof— The anaual revemi^i wMdi 
is applied to the paymeat of iuteiest on the deb(^ 
ad to the gradual rede«i^U>n of the prindpal-^Th^ 
WBount of the coin* which is employed in ciixnilalh 
iag the funds, or, in other words, in effectii]^ thedil^ 
feient alienations which they undergo. 

But the following appears to be the true and a&t 
curate view of this matt^-^ 

1st As to the point of the annual revenue requi* 
site for payment of interest and redemption ef prif^ 
cipal. 

As a determinate proportion will tend to perspv 
cuity in the reasoning, let it be supposed, that the 
s^anual revenue to be applied, correi^ponding with 
the. modification of ihe 6 per cent, s^k of the 
United States, is in the ratio of eig^t upopi the huch 
dred ; thtt !§, in the first instance, six <^ account of 
intereat, and two on account of princ^L , 

Thi^ far it is evident, that the capiliiji 4e8trpyed» 
to the capital created^ would bear no greater piaopoc- 
tipn than 8 to 100. There would h% withdrawal 
from the total mass of other capitals, a^i|m of eight 
doUats, to be paid to the put>lic creditor; while he 
would be possessed of a sum of one hundred dollars^ 
ready to, be applied to any purpose, to be embar^d 
in any enterprise, which might appear to him eligir 
hie-^Here, then, the migimntation oi GaL^sl^ or tlifS; 
^leess of that which is prodi^^, beyond that whipjbu 
is destroyed, is equal to ninety-two dollars. . ;.- 

, Tc^ this qonclusion it may be obje^t|e$l, that the 
aum of e^ht doUairs is to be withdrawn awni^y, 
until tJie whole hundred is extinguished; |ind ft 
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imqr betoiefMd, thai, in prooes^of llnie;a ftftpitd will 
be deBtiQiyed e^[«nl to iftat' which Is at first created. - 
But it is neveartheless true, that during the whole 
trf the interval, between the oreati<»i of the capital 
of 100 dollars, and its reduction to a sum not greater 
than that of the annual rerenue appropriated to its 
redemption, th^e will be a greater active capital in 
existence than if no debt had been contracted. The 
snm drawn from other capitals in any one year, will 
not exceed eight dollar^ ; but there will be, at every 
instarU of time, during the whole 'period in question, 
a sum corresponding with so much of the principal, sa 
remains unredeemed, in the hands of some person or 
dther, employed, or ready to be employed, in some 
profitable undertaking. There will, therefore, con- 
stantly be more capital, in capacity to be employed, 
than capital taken from employment. The excess for 
the first year has been stated to be ninety^two dol- 
lars ; it will diminish yearly ; but there always will 
be an excess, until the principal of the debt is brought 
to a level with the redeeming avswiy ; that is, in 
the case which has been assumed by way of exam« 
pie, to EIGHT noLLAKs. Thc reality of this excesis 
becomes palpable, if it be supjiosed, as often hap- 
pens, that the citizen of a foreign country imports 
into the United States 100 dollars for the purchase 
of an equal sum of public debt^— here is- an absolute 
augmentation of the mass of circulating coin to the 
extent of 100 dollars. At the end of a year, the fo- 
reigner is presumed to draw back eight dollars on 
account of his principal and interest, but he still 
leaves, ninety-two of his original deposit in circula- 
tion, as he, in like manner, leaves eighty-four at the 
end of the second year, drawing back then also the 
annuity of eight dollars. And thus the matter pro- 
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each year, and coming neomr to the UiwA of the an- 
nuity drawn Jback« There are, however^ some diffn- 
ences in the ultinate operation of the part of tte 
debt, which it purohased by loreigners, and t\aA 
which renudaa in the handft <^ eitusem. But the 
general efieot in each case, though in differeot de- 
grees, is to add to the active capital of the countirjk 
' Hitherto the reasoning baa prooeeded on a conces- 
siou of the positieo, that there is a destntetion of 
some other capital, to the extent of the annuity a^^ 
propriated to the payment <rf the interest, and the re- 
demption of the principal of the ddlit ; but in this, 
too much has been conceded. There is at most a 
temporary transfer oi some other capital, to the 
amount of the annuity, from those who pay to the 
creditor who receires ; which he again restores to 
the circulation to resume the offices of a cajutal. 
This he does either immediately, by employing the 
money io some branch of industry ; or mediately, by 
lending it to some other person, who does so employ 
it ; or by spending it on \m own Btainten^nce. In 
either supposition, there is no destruction of cafntal; 
there is nebbing more than a suspension of its mcytion 
for a time ; that is, while it is passing from the hands 
•of those .who pay into the public ooffers, and thence 
through the public creditor into some other channel 
of circulation. When the payments of interest ale 
periodical and quick, and made by the instrumen- 
tality of banks, the diversion or suspension oi capi- 
tal may almost bq denomiDated momentary. Hence 
the deduction on this account is far less, than it at 
first sight i^pears to be. 

There is evidently, as far aa regards the annuity, 
-no destruction nor transfer of any other capital, than 
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.^tfoHfeii ol the iaoome of-eich indiYi^lial^ whioh 
goto to mal^ up the anmnlj. The land wbkh fin- 
Bfaliiss Ae faraicB witb the sum whiob be is to coor 
'tribttte, lemiiiBs the same ; asd the like may be ob- 
mtred of . <^er capitals. Indeed, as fur as the tax 
whi^ is the object of contribution, (as fiequentjgr 
happ^as when it does not oppress by its w^ght^ 
.may have been a potivc to greaier ex&^QU in any 
oQjmpatioii, it may eyen serve to iuerease the jconr 
txibutoiy capital. This idea is not without import- 
ance in the general view dtthe subject. 

It remains to see, what further deduction ougl|t 
|0 be made from the capital which is created, by the 
exlstenoe of the debt, on acccmnt of the coin which 
m ^nployed in its circulation. This is susceptible 
of much less precise calculation than the article 
which has been just discussed. It is impossible to 
lay, what proportion of coin is necessary to carry on 
the alienations which any species of propeity usual- 
ly undergoes. The quantity indeed varies aecordii^ 
to circumstances: But it may still, without hesita- 
tion, be pronounced, from the quickness o£ tlie rota- 
tion, or cathar of the transitions, that the rmclium of 
circulation always bears but a small proportion to the 
amount of the property circulated. And it is thenoe 
satisfactorily deducible, that the coin employed in 
the negociations of the funds, and which serves to 
give them activity, as capital, is incomparably less 
than the sum of the debtnegociated for the purpose 
fA business. 

It ought not, however, to be omitted, that the ne- 
>gO€iation of the funds becomes itself a distinct bim- 
ness ; which employs, and I^ employing, diverts a 
portion of the ciiculating coin fiom other pursuits. 
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Sat, miidiig due Mnnnee tot this i 
Ihere is no teaaon to ^xmolude, iSm tile 'dKet <€ 
thedivefsioiiofec^, ifithe frliele opeiatkii^beatB 
any conddemble prc^ot tkm to tbe mmuM of )Ab 
capital to which' it fires activity. The sum ei 4lie 
debt in citcuiatfon is continuaHy at the oommaild of 
any useful eutefpriset the coin itself, whicbclttm* 
kites it, is never more than momentarily suspended 
fiom its ordinary functions. It experienoes an in^ 
cessant and rapid flux and reflux to and Smol tli6 
channels of industry, to those of speculations in the 
funds. 

There are strong circumstances in confirmation bf 
this theory. The force of monied capital wMch has 
been displayed in Great-Britain, and the height to 
which every species of industry has grown up under 
it, defy a solution from the quantity of coin whiefr 
that kingdom has ever possessed. Accordingly, it 
has been coeval with its funding system, the prevail* 
big opinion of the men ot business, and of the gene^ 
rality of the most sagacious theorists of that oountry, 
that the operation of the public fends, as capital, 
has contributed to the efiect in question. Among 
ourselves, appearances thus far favour the same c(m- 
clusion. Industry in general seems to have beea re- 
aniinated. There are symptoms indicating an ex- 
tension of our connnerce. Our navigation has 
certainly of late had a considerable spring; and 
there appears to be, in many parts of the Union, a 
command of capital, which, till lately, since the re- 
volution at least, was unknown. Bnt it is at the 
same time to be acknowledged, that other dbrcum* 
stances have concurred, (and in a great degree,) in ' 
producing the present sti^ x^f things; and that the 
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a pp g MMce ggge not fet aoffidently dedti^e to be 
entixely relied rspcai. 

Id the question undmr diBcnsBion, it is important to 
distii^uish b^lween an akaohae increase of capital^ 
or tm accession of. real toealthf and an art^icial increaae 
tf ctfiial^ as an ei^ne of bti^ess, or as an u»tni* 
meiit of industry and oommerce. In the fist senae^ 
a^ funded debt has no pretensions to being deemad 
aa infiieaaefif t capital ; in the last» it has pret^isiona 
vMcb aie not easy to be controverted. Of a simi*^ 
lu nature is bank er^it, and, in an inferior degreOf' 
eveiy species of ^i vate credit. 

Bai though a iunded ddbt » not^ in the fii^iH' 
stanch, an absolute increase of capital^ or an augmcn* 
tatio& of veal wealth ; yet, by seeving as a neir pQVh 
er in the operations of indnstary, it has, within cei^ 
td&boonds, a teodancy to faxmase tl^ real wealth 
of a eomminity ; in Mke ioannar as moiiey borrow^ 
ed by a thrifty farmer, to be laid out in the improve* 
nias1^pf> his ferm, may, in die ead^ add ta his stock 
of veal riches. 

Th«ie are respectaUe individuals, who, ftom a just 
aversion to an aocuoHdation of public ctebt, are im* 
wilUng to concede to it any kind oi utility ; who 
can discern no good to alleviate the ill with which 
th^ suppose it pregnant ; who cannot be peisuad- 
ed thajt it ought, in aiiy sense, to be viewed ^ an in- 
OFcose of capital, lest it should be inferred, tftat the 
more debt, the more capital*— the greater the burf 
thesiB) the gteaiet the blessings of the community. 

But it intieiests the public eoundls to estimaie 
ev^ object as it tndy is; to appreciate Itow &a 
tl^ good in any meftsure is canq^ensated by the iil<; 
or.ihe Ul by the good': eUher of i^em is sel^m ub^ 
mixed. 
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Neither wUl it follow, that an accamidatkHi of 
debt is desirable, because a certain degree of it 
operates as capital. There may be a plethora in the 
political, as in the natural body ; there may be a 
state of things in which any such artificial capital is 
unnecessary. The debt, too, may be swelled to such a 
size, as that the greatest part of it may cease to be. 
useful as a capital, serving only to pamper the dis- 
sipation of idle and dissolute individuals ; as that 
the sums required to pay the interest upon it may 
become oppressive, and beyond the means which a 
government can employ, consistently with its tran- 
quillity, to raise them ; as that the resources of taxa* 
tion, to face the debt, may have been strained too 
£fir to admit of extensions adequate to exigencies 
which regard the public safety. 

Where this critical point is, cannot be pronounc- 
ed ; but it is impossible to believe, that there is not 
^ch a point. 

And, as the vicissitudes of nations beget a peipe* 
tual tendency to the accumulation of debt, there 
ought to be in every government a perpetual, anx- 
ious, and uncea^g effort to reduce that, which at 
any time exists, as fast as shall be practicablcy con- 
sistently with integrity and good faith. 

Reasonings on a subject comprehending ideas ao 
abstract and complex, so little reducible to precise 
calculation as those which enter into the question 
just discussed, are always attended with a danger 
of running into fallacies. Due allowance ought, 
therefore, to be made for this possibility. But as far 
as the nature of the subject admits of it, there ap- 
pears to be satisfactory ground for a belief that the 
public funds operate as a resource of capital to tbe 
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^tizens of tbe United States ; and, if they aie a re- 
source at ally it is au extensive one. 

To all the arguments which are brot^ht to evince 
the impracticability of success in manufacturing es- 
tablishments in the United States, it might hare 
been a sufficient an3wer to have referred to the ex- 
perience of what has been already (k)ne*^it is certain 
that several important branches have grown up and 
flourished with a mpidity which surprises ; affording 
an ^icouraging assurance of success in future at- 
tempts ; of these it may not be improper to enume- 
rate the most considerable. — 

I. Of Skins. Tanned and tawed leather, dressed 
sldnsyshoes, boots, and slippers, harness, and saddlery 
of all kmds, portmanteaus, and trunks, leather 
bfeeches, gloves, muJQGs and tippets, parchment and 
glue. 

II. Of Iron. Bar and sheet iron, steel, naiLcads, 
and nails, implements of husbandry i stoves, pots, and 
other household utensils, the steel and iron work of 
carriages, and for ship-building, anchors, scale-beams, 
and weights, and various tools of artificers, arms of 
different kinds, though the manufacture of these 
last has of late diminished for want of demand. 

III. Of Wood. , Ships, cabinet-wares and turnery, 
wool and cotton cards, and other machinery fbr ma^ 
imfactures and husbandry, mathematical instruments, 
coopers^ wares of every kind. 

lY. Of Flax dnd Kemp. Cables, sail-cioth, cord- 
age, twine, and packthread. 

V. Bricks, and coarse tiles, and potters' wares. 

TL Ardent spirits, and malt liquors. 

Yil. Writing and printing paper, sheathing and 
wmpping papery pasteboaicb, fiillers er pvess p^eii» 
fiaper hangings. 

VOL. I. 2 JE 
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VIIL Hats ti file and woo), aad of mixtoes of 
boUi, womens' fttaff ud silk slices. 

IJL B^^od sugvs. 

X. Oils oi aaunals and seeds, soap, spermaceii 
ai)d tsiUow candies^ 

XL (k>pper md bfass wares, pacticalarly utensils 
Soi dietiUaes, sugar refiners and brewers, andiroas, and 
other articles for household use, philosophical ap^ 
famHis. 

XII. Tin wares Sot most purposes of ordinary use. 

XIII, Carriages of all kinds. 

XIY. Snufi; chewing and sittoaking tobacco. 

XV. SMaroh and h«r powder* 

XVI. Lampblack, and other painCers' colours. 

XVII. Oilnpowder. 

Besses maaafiM^tories of these articles, which are 
carried on as regular trades, and have attained ^ a 
oomtiftdrable degree of maturity, there is a v£»t seene 
of hcMiseht^'manufacluring, which contnbutes more 
brgc^y to the supply of the community, than cmML 
be imagined, without having made it an ofagect of 
particular inquiry. This observation is the pleasing 
mult of the investigation to which the subject of 
tbia t6pon has led^ and is applicable as well to the 
aputhern as to the middle and northern states. Great 
^antities of coarse dLoths, coatings, serges, and flan- 
nels, linsey-woolseys, hosiery of wool, cotton, and 
thread, coarse fustians, jeans, and muslins, clieoked 
9nd striped cotton and linen goods, bedticks, ©over- 
lets, and ccmnterpanes, tow linens, coarse shirtings, 
iheetings, toweling, and table linen, and various miir 
tures of wool and cotton, aM of cotton and flar, are 
ioade in the household way, tody m many instances,. 
to an extent not only sufficient for tte supply of the 
families in which they are made, but for sale, and 
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even in some eases Son expox^fitixau It is eoBipuied 
in a number of ^Usldrkts, that two-tliifds, tbiee^ 
IburtliSy and even four-fifths of all the elothing of 
the inhaMtants, are made by' themselves. The im- 
portance of so great a progress, as appears to have 
been made in family manobotuxcs, within a few 
years, both in a mcMal andpoUtical view, renders the 
&ot highly interesting. < 

Neither does the above enumeration comprehend 
all the articles that are manu&ctiired as regular 
trades. Many others occur, which are equally well 
established, but whick not being of equid import- 
ance, have been omitted. And there are many at- 
tenets, still in their in&ncy, which, though attended 
with very favourable appearances, could not have 
been properly con^rised in an enumemtton oi ma- 
nufactories dready established. There are other ar- 
ticles, also, of gteat importaiKse, which, tho^^^h^ 
strictly tqieaking, manu&ctures, are omitted, as being 
immediately connected with husbmxby ; such are 
flour, pot and pearl aah, {Htch, t«r, turpeottnet and 
the like. 

There remains to be noticed, an objeetion to tte 
encouragement of manufactures, of a nature different 
from those which question the probability of suc- 
cess. This is derived from its supposed tendency to 
give a monopoly of advantages to particular classes, 
at the expense of the rest of the community, who^ 
it is affirmed, would be able to procure the requisite 
supj^ies of manufactured articles on better terms 
from foreigners, than from our own citizens; and 
who, it is alleged, are reduced to a necessity of pay- 
ing an enhanced price for whatever they want, by 
every measure which obstructs the free competition 
of foreign commodities. 
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It it not an uni^dasonable sappotiti^Mi, that mea* 
8ares> which setve to abridge the free conpetltfon of 
foreign articles, have a tendency to ocscask^n an ea^ 
hancement of prices ; and U is not to be denied that 
anch is the effbct in a nniafoer of caaea ; bnt Ike tact 
does not unifomdjr c6nM]pond with the theory. A re^ 
duction of prioes has, hi several instances immediately 
succeeded the establishment of a domestic manafec* 
ture. Whether it be that foreign muiafocttirers en- 
deavour to supplant, by underselling our own, or 
whatever else be the cause, the effect has been mmh 
as is stated, and the reverse of Ivhat might have been 
expected. 

But though it were true, that the immediate and 
<^tain effect of regnktiona controlling the competi- 
tion of foreign with domestic fabrics, was an in- 
crease of price, it is universally true^ that the con- 
trary is the ultimate effect with every successful ma- 
nufacture. When a domestic manufacture has at- 
tained to perfection, and has engaged in the proseon- 
tion of it a competent number of persons, it invaria- 
bly becomes cheaper. Being free from the heavy 
enlarges which attend the impcnrtation of foreign 
commodities, it can be afforded, and accordingly 
seldom or never &ils to be sold cheaper, in process 
of time, than was the foreign article for which it is 
a substitute. The internal competition, which takes 
place, soon does away every thing like mcmopoly, 
and by degrees reduces the price of the article to 
the ndrdmum of a reasoirable profit on the capital ^^n- 
pkyed. This accords with the reason of the thing, 
and with experience. 

Whence it follows, that it is the interest of a com- 
nnmity, with a view to eventual and peitnanent 
economy, to encourage the growth of manufactures^ 
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In a mtioiial riew, a tenq^faiy enlmiioenieiit o£ 
piiee snistalways be well oompensated b^ a pmna- 
nent rediK^tioii of it 

It i9 a refleotioO) vtbich may with piopriety be kh 
dttlged hefe, that this eventual dimmntioii of the 
prides of manafaotored artiideS) wMch is the lesok 
of ifitetnal manu&cturing; establishiKieDtSy has a di* 
feet and veiy important tendency to benefit agrfeolr- 
tore. It enables the fanner to procnie, with a small* 
er quantity of his labour, the maniifiEUStured produce 
of which he stands in need, and consequently iiK 
creases the value of his income and pcoperty* 

The objections which are commonly made to Ae 
expediency of encouraging, and to the probabili- 
ty of succee^uig in manufacturing pursuits in the 
Ui^ted States, having now been discussed, the con^ 
^derations which have aj^eaied in the course of 
the diseuflsioo, recommending Uiat species of indus- 
tvy to the patronage oi the government, will be ma- 
terially strengthened by a few genenl and some 
particular lcqiics« which have been naturally xeaerv* 
. ed for subsequent ncKice. 

I. There seems to be a moral certainty, that iilie 
trade of a country which is both manu&cturing and 
agricultural, will be mote lucmtive and prosperoia, 
than that of a country which' is u^rely agricultural* 

One reason for this is ^ound in that general effort 
of nations, (which has been already mentioned,) to 
procure from their own soils theart«des of prime ne- 
cessity requisite to their ovm ccmsumption and use; 
and which serves to render their demand for a fo- 
re^ supply of such articles, in a great degree occa^ 
sional and contingent. Hence, while the necessi* 
ties of nations, exclusively devoted to agrfcuhmtt^ 
for the fabrics of manulacturing states^ are coDstant 
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and regalar ; the wftfits of the latter tot HtkB piodtiets 
of the former, are liable to very considendble fioe* 
tnations and intemiptioiis. The gleat iaeqtialities, 
resulting" from diffarenoe of setfsooS) hav« beeo die- 
where remarked. This uniformity of demand cm 
one »de/and unsteadiness^ of it on theoAer, must 
necessarily hare a tenctov^y to cause the general 
course of the exchange of commodities between the 
parties, to turn to' the disadirantage of tbemer^y 
agricultural states. Pectdiaril^ of situation, a cli«- 
mate and soil adapted to the production of peemliar 
commodities, may, sometimes, contradict the rule ; 
but there is every reason to believe that it will 
be found, in the main, a just one. 

Another circumstance which gives a superiority of 
oommercial advantages to sta^ that manuJuoture 
as well as cultivate, consbts in the more numero^ - 
attractions which a more diversified market offiais^^to 
fc^eign customers ; and in the greater scope which 
it affords to mercantile enterprise. It is a positioB 
of indisputable truth in commerce, depending too 
on very obvious reasons, that the greatest resort will 
ever be to those marts, where commodities, wUle* 
equally abundant, are most various. Each difference ^ 
of kind holds out an additional inducement. And it 
is a position not Jess clear, that the field of ei^et* 
piise must be enlarged to the merchants ctf a coun- 
try, in proportion to the variety, as' well as the abun* 
dance of commodities which they find at home Sot 
exportation to foreign markets. 

A third circumstance, perhaps not inferi(» to either 
ol the other two, conlerring the superiority which 
has been stated, has relation to the stagnatioiis of ' 
demand for certain commodities, which at some time 
or other interfere more or less with the. sale of all. 
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The nation which can bring' to market but few aiti« 
olc8, is likely to be more quickly and sensibly afi- 
feoted by ^ sueh stagnations, than one, which is al- 
ways possessed of a gieat variety of commodities: 
the fof mer frequently finds too great a portion of ite 
stock of nurterlals, for sale or eichauge, lying on 
l]find^ or isobliged to make injurious sacrifices to sup* 
ply its wants of foreign articles, which are nunwrou& 
and urgent J in proportion to the smallness of the 
number of its own. The. latter commonly finds it* 
self iud^inified, by the high prices of some articles, 
for the low prices of oth^s ; and the prompt and 
advantageoifi^ sale of those articles which are in de- 
mand, enables its merchants the better to wait for a 
£lFourable change, in respect to those which are not. 
There is ground to believe^ that a difiference of si* 
tuation, in this particular, has immensely difi'exent 
effects upon the wealth and prosperity of nations. 

From these civoumstauces ooHectively, two im- 
portant inferences are to be drawn ; (me, that there 
is always a higher probaUlity of a favourable ba« 
lance di trade, in regard to countries in which nuu 
nufftctures, founded on the basis of a thriving agri- 
eultttiie, flourish, than in r^;ard to those which are 
confined wholly, or almost wholly, to agriculture ; 
the,i>lher, (whi^h is also a consequence of the first,) 
th^t- countries of the former description are likely to 
possess more pecuniary wealth, or money, than those 
pfthelatler. 

Facts appear to correspond with this conclusion* 
The importations of manufactured supplies, seem in- 
variably to chain the merely agricultural people of 
their wealth. Let the situation of the juanu&ctur- 
ing countries of Eucope be compared, in this pattiU 
cuhir;with tb^it ^f countries whioh only oviltivate» 
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and the disparity will be striking* Otiier caiuesy it 
is true, help to account for this disparity between 
some of them ; and among these causes* the rdative 
state of agricultuie; but between others of th^nn, 
the most prominent circumstanoe of dissimilitude 
arises from the comparative state of manufSu^tuies. 
In corroboation of the same idea, it ought n6t to 
escape lemark, that the WestJndia islands, the sdb 
of which are the most fertile, and the nation, which 
in the greatest degree supplies the rest of the world 
with the precious metals, exchange to a loss with 
almost every other country. 

As far as ezperioice at home mqr guide, it will 
lead to the same conclnsiou. IVevious to the revo- 
lution, the quantity of coin possessed by the colo* 
BJes, which now compose the United States, appear^ 
ed to be inadequate to their circulation ; and thdi 
debt to Great Britain was progressive. Since the rew 
volution, the states, in which monuiactures have 
most increased, have recovered fastest from the inja* 
ries of the late war, and abound most in pecuniary 
resources. 

It ought to be admitted, however, in this, ad in 
Ae preceding case, that causes irrelative to the state 
of mannfiactures, account, in a degree, for the phe- 
nomena remarked. The continual progress of new 
settlements has a nal;iu:al tendency to ooc»»on an 
mfavanrable halasoe of trade ; though it inctenni- 
fies for the inconvenience, by that increase of the 
natioiial capital wMcb flows firom the convarrion of 
waste ioto improved knds: and the diDerent di^grees 
of external commerce, which are carried on iqr the 
diifeoeBt states, may make material differences in the 
ooiq^aiative state of their wealth. The fimt eiicum- 
stance kis fefevence to tJie defic&enqr of coin,and 
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the increase of dett previous to the revolution ; the 
last to the advantages which the most manufacturing 
states appear to have enjoyed over the others, since 
the termination of the late war. 

But the uniform appearance of an abundance of 
specie, as the concomitant of a flourishing state of 
manufactures, and of the reverse, where they do not 
j^vail, afford a strong presumption of their favour- 
able operation upon the wealth of a country. 

Not only the wealth, but the independence and 
security of a country, appear to be materially con- 
nected with the prosperity of manufactures. Every 
nation, with a view to those great objects, ought to 
endeavour to possess within itself all the essentials 
of national supply. These comprise the means of 
subsistence^ hahitationyclothingy and defence. 

The possession of these is necessary to the per- 
fection of the body politic ; to the safety, as well as 
to the welfare of the society ; the want of either, is 
the want of an impcurtant organ of political life and 
motion ; and, in the various crises which await a 
state, it must severely feel the effects of any such de- 
ficiency. The extreme embarrassments of the Unit- 
ed States during the late war, from an incapacity of 
supplying themselves, are still matter of keen recol- 
lection. A future war might be expected again to 
etemplify the mischiefs and dangers of a situation, 
to which that incapacity is still in too great a de- 
gree applicable, unless changed by timely and vigor- 
ous exertions. To effect this change, as fast as shall 
be prudent, merits all the attention and all the zeal 
of our public councils ; it is the next great work to 
be accomplished. 

The want of a navy to protect our external com- 
merce, as long as it shall continue, must render it a 

vox. I. 2 r 
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peculiarly precarious relhince for the dUpply of essen* 
tfait articles, and must serve to strengthen prodigious^ 
ly the argumento in favour of mmiufBCtures. 

To these general considerations, are added soine 
of a more particular nature. 

Our distance from Europe, the great fountain of 
manu&ctured supply, subjects us, in the existing 
state of things, to inccmvenience and loss in two 
ways. 

The bulkiness of those commodities which are the 
chief productions of the soil, necessarily imposes 
very heavy charges on their transportation to distant 
markets. These charges, in the cases in which the 
nations to whom our products are sent, maintain a 
competition in the supply of their own markets, prin- 
cipally fall upon us, and form material deductions 
from the primitive value of the articles furnished. 
The charges on manufactured supplies brought from 
Europe are greatly enhanced by the same ciroum- 
stance of distance. These charges, again, in the 
cases in which our own industry maintains no com- 
petition in our own marlcets, also principally fall upon 
us ; and are an additional cause of extraordinary de- 
duction iVom the [mmitive value of our own pro- 
ducts; these being the materials of exchange for 
the foreign fabrios which we consume. 

The equality and moderation of individual pro- 
perty, and thfe growing settl^nents of new districts, 
occasion, in this country, an unusual demand for 
coarse manujEactures ; the charges of which being 
greater in proportion to their greater bulk, augment 
the disadvantage which has been just described* 

As in most countries, domestic supplies maintain 
a very considerable competition with such forefign 
^productions of the soil as are imported for sale, if 



tbe exteoBsive ftatjjblishmept of mamifartories in the 
Umted States does oot deatea sunilar compelitioa iu 
respect to iBaau£ictiiied articdeSf it appeals to be 
dearly deduoibley from the ccutsidecations which 
have beai mentioiied, that they must sustain a doa- 
ble loss in their exchanges with foreign nations; 
strongly conducive to an unfavourable balance trade} 
and very prejudicial to their interests. 

These disadvantages pteas with no small weight 
on the landed interest cf the country. In seasoiw c^ 
peace, they cause a serious deduction from the in- 
trinsic value of the products of the soil. In the 
time of a war> which should either involve ourselves, 
or another nation, possessing a ccmsiderable share of 
our carrying trade, the charges on the transportation 
of our commodities, bulky as most of them are, 
could hardly fail to prove a grievous burthen to tli^ 
farmer ; while obliged to depend in so great a degree 
as he now does, upon I6re%n markets for the vent 
of the surplus of his labour. 
. As far as the proi^^ty of the fisheries of the 
United States is impeded by the want of an ado- 
qiKtte market, there arises another speeial reason Sta 
desinng the extension of manufactues* Besides the 
fish, which in many places would be likely to make 
a part of the subdstence of the prasons eio|doyed; 
it is known that the oils, bones^and skins of marine 
animals, are of extensive use in various manufactures. 
Hence the prospect of an additional demand lor the 
]m>duce of the fisheries. 

One more point of view only remains, in which to 
con^der the expedicaicy of encouraging manufso- 
tures in the United States. 

It is not uncommon to meet with an ojj^oo, that 
though the promoting of manufactures may be th^ 
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intereat of a jfmt of the uiiioa« it k coBtxmyita UhH 
of anotber part. The northam and loatheni rogiiHis 
ai^ 80iiietiiae8 lepresented as having advexse inter- 
ests in Ihis req[>eet : Thosey aie called iHMwifictniu 
iog; theaei ag^Bltiural states ; and a speeies of op 
position is imagined to suhnst betweea the mami^ 
factoring and agricultuml interesiB. 

This idea of an oppositkni between those two ii^ 
t^ests^ is the oommon enor of the early periods of 
every country ; but ezperimioe gradually dissipated it. 
Indeed, they are pa?ceived so often to suooour and to 
befriend each other, that they come at loigth to be 
considered as one ; a supposition which has hemi 
frequently abused, and is not universally true. Par- 
ticular encouragements of particular manufeetuses^ 
may be of a nature to saqofice the interests of land- 
holders to those of maimfactui^rs; but it is nev^-' 
theless a maxim, well established by experience, and 
generally acknowledged where there hasbeentsuffid* 
ent experience, that the aggregate prosperity of manu- 
factures, smd the aggregate prosperity of i^rimikuie, 
are intimately ccmnected. In the course of the ^Sa* 
cusaon which has had place, vaiioi» w^gl^y con- 
siderations have beai adduced, operating in suppolfr 
of that maxim. Perhaps the superior steadiness of 
the demand of a domestic market, lor the sur^us 
produce of the soil, is alone a convincing argument 
of its truth. 

Ideas of a contrariety ol interests between the 
northern and southern regions of the Union, are, m 
the main, as unfounded, as they ave mischievous. 
The diversity of dreumstances on which such con- 
trariety is usually predicated, authcurizes a directly 
contmry conolusion. Mutual wanto constitute cme 
of the strongest links of political connexion ; and the 
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eciRBt of Ik^M bears a natmal piopoffion to the di 
vmAff In tbe moam of mutoal supply. 

Sij^gestiioiis of an.oppofiite complexion are ever to 
be deplored aB unfrieiKUy to the steady pursuit of 
one great oonmon eamei and to the peridot harmo* 
nycrfall the parts. 

In proportion as Ihe mind is accuston^ to trace 
the intimate connexion <rf interest which subsists 
between all the parts of a society united under the 
same government ; the infinite variety of channels 
which serve to circulate the prosperity of each to 
and through the rest, in that proportion will it be 
little apt to be cHsturbed by soNcitiHles and appre- 
hensions which originate in local dbcriminations. 
It is a truth as important as it is agreeable, and one 
to which it n not easy to imagine exceptions, that 
every tJiing teaiding to estaMish sadsianHal and per- 
manent order in the affairs of a country ; to increase 
the total mass of industry and opulence, is ultimate- 
ly beneficial to every part of it. On the ciedit of 
this great truth, an acquiescence may safely be ao* 
corded, from every quarter, to all institutions and ar- 
raa^emaits which promise a confirmation of pnldic 
(»der, and an augmentation of national resource. 

But theye are more particular considerations which 
serve to forttfy the idea, that tiie encouragement of 
manufactures is the interest of all parts of the Union. 
If the northern and middle states should be the 
principal seenes of such estsdblishments, they would 
immediately benefit the more southern, by oceating 
a deaund for productions, some of which they have 
in common with the other states, and others of 
wfiieh are either peculiar to them, or more abundant, 
or oi better quality than elsewhere. These produc- 
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tkms prindpoily aie, tinber^ iax, heaip, coiti«n» wocd^ 
raw dilk, indigo, iioD, lead, fius, hkies^ sfciasy aad 
coals. Of these artieles, cotton and indigo sie peeu- 
liar to die southern states ; as aDe Hti^ttolmd aad 
coal. Flax and hemp are, or may Ibe, saised ia gxe^k- 
er abundance there, than in the mofe;nor4liern stales; 
WBd the wool of Viiginia is said to b^ of belter 
quality than that of any other stale : a Giroumstanqa 
rendered the more probable by the refiection, tibat 
Virsinia embraces the same la^udes with the finest 
wool countries of Europe. The climate of the sot^ 
is also better adaj^ed to the proihiction of silk. 

The extensive cultivation of cottcm can peeing 
hardly be expected, but from the previous e^abMsk^ 
ment of domestic manufoctories oif the article; and 
the surest enoMiragement and vent for the othen^ 
would rewdt from similar estatdtshments in respect 
to them. 

If,tl^n,it satisfiietorily af^ears, that it is theln^ 
terest of the United States, generally, to eQcotm^ 
manuCactmfes, it merits particular attentitm, tibat there 
aie circumstances which render the pres^at a critical 
moment for entmi^ with zeal upon, the importimt 
bu^ness. The effctt cannot foil to be matenaily 
seconded by a considerable and increasing influx ci 
money, in consequence of foreign speeulaticms in 
the fiiiids, and by the disorders which exist in di& 
feront parts oi Europe. 

, The fost drcmoBstance, not only fadlitates theses? 
eeution of manufabturing enterprfees, but it indicates 
them as a necessary mean to turn the thing itsetf to 
advantage, and to prevent its being eventually an 
evil. If usefal employment be not found for liae 
money of foreigners brought to the country to be in* 
vested in purchases of the public debt, it will quick- 
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ly be le^aiportal to defray the expense of an eitra- 
ddiDtfry comnaiptiou o£ foieign luxuries; and dis- 
tressing drains of oar specie, may h^roaftor be ex- 
perienced, to pay the interest, and redeem the prin- 
cipal, of the purchased debt. 

This useful employment, too, ought to be of a na- 
ture to produce solid and permanent improvements. 
If the money meiely serves to give a temporary 
spiing to foieign commooe, as it cannot procure new 
and lasting outlets for the products of the country, 
there will be na real or durable advantage gained* 
As far as it shall find its way in agricultural melior- 
atioiui, in op^ring canals, and in amilar improve- 
ments, it will be productive of substantial utility. 
But there is reason to doubt, whether in such chan*< 
nels it is'l^riy to find suflMent employment; and 
still more whether many <d thoae who possess it, 
would be as readily attracted to objects of this im* 
ture,. as to sianuftetiuring pursuits; which beat 
gveater analogy to thoae to which tbqr aie aooua- 
lomed, and to the sfttrit genetated by them. 

To open the one field as well as the other, will at 
least secure a better prospect of uaeCul employment, 
for whatever accession of money there has been oi 
maybe. 

Tl^reis at the present juncture, a certain ferm^tv^ 
taction of mind, aicertain activity of speculation and 
enterprise, which, if properly directed, may be made 
subservient to useful purposes; but whieh, if left 
entbely to itself, may be attended with pemicioas 
efi*ect8. 

The disturbed state of Europe, inclining its citi- 
zens to emigmtioD, the requisite workmen will be 
more easily aoquired than at another time ; and the 
efiieot of multiplying the q[)portunities of employ- 
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ment to those who eoiigrate, may be an increase oC 
the number and extent of valuable acquisitions to 
the population^rts, and industry o^ the country. 

To find pleasure in the calamities of other nations 
would be criminal; but to benefit ourselves by 
opening an asylum to those who sufifer in conse- 
qtience of them, is as justifiable as it is politic. 

A full view having now been taken of the induce*^ 
ments to the promotion of manufactures in the Unit- 
ed States, accompanied with an examination of the 
principal objections which are commonly uiged in 
opposition; it is proper, in the next place, to consider 
the means by which it may be effected, as introduc- 
tory to a specification of the objects, which in the 
present state of things appear the most fit to be en- 
couraged, and of the particular measures which it 
may be adviseable to adopt in respect to each. 

In order to a better judgment of the means pro- 
per to be resorted to by the United States, it will be 
of use to advert to those wMch have been employ- 
ed with success in other countries. The principal of 
these are — 

I. Protecting duties-^-'Or duties on those foreign oT" 
tides xoMch are the rivals of the domestic ones intend^ 
edto be encouraged. 

Duties of this nature evidently amount to a vir- 
tual bounty on the domestic fabrics, since by en- 
hancing the charges on foreign articles, they enable 
the naticmal manufacturers to undersell all their fo- 
reign competitors. The propriety, of this species 
of encouragement need not be dwelt upon, as it is 
not only a clear result from the numerous topics 
which have been suggested, but is sanctioned by the 
laws of the United States, ia a variety of instances ; 
it has the additional recommendation of being a re- 
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source of rev^enue. Indeed, all the daties imposed 
on imported articles, though with aji^ exclusive view 
to revenue, have the effect in xjontemplation ; 
and, except where they fall on raw materials, wear 
^ beneficent aspect towards the manufactures of the 
country. 

II. Prohibitions of rival articles^ or duties equivalent 
to prohibitions. 

This is another, and an efficacious, mean of encou- 
raging national manufactures ; but in general it is 
only fit to be employed when a manufacture has 
made such a progress, and is in so many hands, as to 
insure a due competition, and an adequate supply on 
reasonable terms. Of duties equivalent to prohibi- 
tionfl^, there are examples in the laws of the United 
States ; and there are other cases to which the prin- 
ciple may be advantageously extended, but they are 
not numerous. 

Conddering a monopoly of the domestic market to 
its own manufacturers, as the reigning policy of ma- 
nufacturing nations, a similar policy on the part of 
the United States, in every proper instance, is dic- 
tated, it might almost be said, by the principles of 
distributive justice ; certainly by the duty of en- 
deavouring to secure to their own citizens a recipn>> 
city of advantages. 

III. Prohibitions of the exportation of the materials 
of manufactures. 

The desire of secuiing a cheap and plentiful sup- 
ply for the national workmen; and, where the arti- 
cle is either peculiar to the country, or of peculiar 
quality there, the jealousy of enabling foreign work- 
men to rival those of the nation, with its own mate- 
rials, are the leading motives to this species of regu^ 
lation. It ought not to be affirmed* that it is in no 
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iOBtaiioe proper; but it is oe^ainly ooe which ought 
to beadopM wijth gieat circoimpec^ictti, a»i only 
in very plain cates. It is sem at ohot , that its im* 
mediate operation is to abridge the demand, and^ 
keep down the price <tf the ptoduoe of some otheiv 
branch of industry, generally -speaking, of agricuk 
tore, to the prejudice of those w£o cany it on ; ^nd 
though, if it be really essential to the prosperity of 
any very important national manufacture, it may 
happen that those who are injured in the first in- 
stance, may be eventually indemnified by the supe? 
nor steadiness of an extensive domestic market, de» 
pending on that prosperity. Yet, in a matter in 
which there is so much room for nice' and difficult 
combinatictfis ; in which such opporite considera- 
tions combat each other, prudence seem^ to dictate, 
that the expedient in Question oc^ht to be indtdgeA 
with a sparing hand. ' 

IV- Pecuniary bounties. 

This has been found <me of the most efficacioua 
means of encouraging manufactures; and it is in some . 
views the best. Though it has not yet been prac- 
tised upon by the government of the United States ; 
(unless the allowance on the exportation of dried 
and lidded fish, and salted meat, could be consider* 
ed as a bounty,) and though it is less favoured l^ 
public opinion than s(»ne other modes. Its advan- 
tages are these— 

1. It is a species oi encouragement moxe po»tive 
and direct than any other, and for that very reason, 
has a more immediate tendency to stinuilate and 
uphobl new enler{»rises, increasing the chances of 
profit, and diminishing the risks of loss in the &cst 
attempts. 
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SL It avoids the inoonvenieiice H • tampanatf 
migmesdaJtioa cdT piice, which is incident to some 
other modesyo/U produces it to a levd^giee; either 
*hj making^ no idditioii tp the chaiges on the -riFal 
#ii)eigiiaiUcle, as in the case of pioteotiog duties, or 
bjr making a smaller .addition. The first happens, 
when the fund for the bounty is derived fix>m a dif* 
ferent object, (which may or may not increase the 
price of some other artiele, according to the nature of 
that object ;) the second, when the fund is derived 
fiom tl^ same or a similar object dt foreign manu* 
future* One per cent duly on the foreign article^ 
converted into a bounty on the domestic, will have 
an equal effect with a duty of two per cent ezdu* 
sive of such bounty ; and the price of the foreign 
oomnuMlity is liable to be raised, in the one case, in 
the jj^portion of one per cent. ; in the other, in 
that of two per cent Indeed, the bpuhty wl^n 
drawn from another source, is caJcuiated to promote 
a reduction of price ; because, wit^ut laying any 
new charge on the foreign article it serves to intro- 
duce a competiticm with it, and to increase the total 
quantity of the article in the market 

3. Bounties have not, like high piotectiqg duties, 
a tendency to prQdiice scarcily. An inonease c£ 
price is not always the immediate, though, where the 
progress of a domestic manufactuae does apt coun- 
teract a rise, it is coinmonly the ultimate effect of 
an additional duty* In the iat^val between the 
laying of the duty, and a proportional increaseof 
piioe, it may discourage importation, by interfering 
with the psofits to be eaqpeciad firom the sale ctf die 
article^ 

4. Bounties are sometimes not only the besti but 
the only prq^r expedient for uniting the enooumg&^ 
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fluent oC a new ob]«(^ of agfkmltitie, witli thit (tf ^ 
new object oi maaufacture. It is the^interest oi tlie 
former to liare the pioduoiioQ of the raur material 
proDioted, by counteractkig the iuterfeieiioe of the 
foreign material of the same kind. It is the interest 
of the manufocturer to have the material alMindaBt 
and cheap. If, prior to the domestic producticm of 
the material, in sufficient quantity to supply the ma« 
liufo€turer on ^good terms, a duty be laid upon the 
importation of it from abroad, with a view to pro- 
mote the raising of it at home, the interest both of 
the farmer and manufacturer will be disserved. By 
either destroying the requisite supply, or raising the 
j^ice of the article beyond what can be afforded to 
be given fer it, by the conductor of an infant manu- 
focture, it is abandoned or fails ; and there being no 
domestic manufactories to create a demand for the 
raw material which is raised by the farmer, it is in 
v^in, that the competition of the like foreign article, 
may have been destroyed. 

. It cannot escape notiee, that a duty upon the imr 
l^ortation of an article can no otherwise aid the do- 
mestic production of it, than by giving the latter 
greater advantage in the home market. It can have 
ik> influence upon the advantageous sale of the arti* 
cle produced in for^n markets ; no tendency, there- 
fore, to i^omote its exportation. 

The true way to conciliate these two interests is, 
to lay a duty on foreign mamfactures of the material, 
the growth of which is desired to be encouraged, 
and to apply the produce of that duty, by way of 
Ixniuty, either upon the production of the materiiA 
itself, (n: upon its manufacture at home; oi upon 
]^h. In this, disposition of the thing, the maau- 
&oturer commences bis ^itarprise under every advan- 
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tage which is attainable, 4s to quantity or price 
of the law material. And the fanner, if the bounty 
be immediately to him, is enabled by it to enter In- 
to a soccessfol C(»Dpetition with the foreign material* 
■f the bounty be to the manu&cturer, on so much 
of the domestic material as he consumes, the opera- 
tion is nearly the same; he has a motive of interest 
to prefer the domestic commodity, if of equal quali- 
fy, even at a higher priee than the foreign, so long as 
the difference of price is any t|iing short of the 
bounty which is allowed upon the article. 

Except the simple and ordinary kinds of house- 
hold manufacture, or those for which there are very 
commanding local advantages, pecuniary bounties are 
in most cases indispensable to the introduction of a 
new branch. A stimulus and a support, noteless 
pbwerful and direct, is, generally speaking, essential 
to the overcoming of the obstacles which arise from 
the competitions of superior skill and maturity else- 
where. Bounties are especially essential in regard 
to articles upon which those foreigners, who have 
been accustomed to supply a country, are in the prac- 
tice of granting them. 

The continuance of bounties on manufactures long 
established, must almost always be of questionable 
polfey ; because a presumption would arise in every 
such case, that there were natural and inherent im- 
pedinmits to success. But in new undertakings, 
they are as justifiable as they are oftentimes neces- 
9Bfy. 

There is a degree of prejudice against bounties 
6om an appearance of giving away the public mo- 
ney. Without an immediate consideration, and from a 
supposition that they serve to enrich particular class- 
es at the expense of the community. 
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But neither of these souices of dislike will bear a 
serious eiamination. There is no purpose to which 
pablic money can be more beneficially applied, than 
t6 the acquisition of a new and oaefol branch of in* 
dustry ; no consideration more valuable than a per-4 
manent addition to the gmieial stock of i^xMluctive 
labour. 

As to the second source of objection) it equally lies 
against other modes of encouragement, whk^ are 
admitted tp be eligible. As often as a <bify vpon a 
foreign article makes an addition to its {nice, it 
tauses an extra expense to the community, for the 
benefit of the domestic manufacturer* A bounty 
does no more. But it is the interest of the society 
in each case to submit to a temporary expense, 
which is more than compensated by an increase of 
industry and wealth, by an augmentation of re- 
sources and independeiK^, and by the ciicums^mce 
erf eventiud cheapness, which has been noticed i& 
another place. 

It would deserve attention, however, in the em* 
ploymait of this species of encouragement in the 
United States, as a reason for moctemting the degree 
of it in the instances in which it might be deemed 
elii^ble, that the great distance of this country bom 
Enrc^ imfk»es veiy heavy charges on all the fdbitics 
which are brought fiom thence, ao^unting from 15 
to 30 per cent* on their value, aoc^nling to th^ 
bulk. 

A question has been made concerning the consti- 
tutional tight of the government of theiUnLled Slates 
to apply this species of eneourag^nent, but ibem i» 
certainly no good foundation for such a Question. 
The National Legislature has express anthcnfity " To 
lay and Collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises; 
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to pay the debts, and provide for the common defence 
and general welfare,^ with no other qualifieationa 
than that ^^ all duties, imposts, and excises, shall 
b^ ufuform throughout the United States; that no ca- 
I^tatioa or other direct tax shall be laid unless in 
proportion to numbers ascertained by a census, or 
enumeration taken on the principles prescribed in 
tlte Constitution," and that « no tax or duty shall 
be laid on articles exported from any state." 

These three qualifications excepted, the power to 
rmse wonef is pkncmf and indefinite ; and the objects 
to which it may be appropricacd' are no less eom*^ 
prehaiidve than the payment of the public debts, 
and the providing for the common defence and ge^ 
neral welfare^ The terms ^^ general toelfare^^ were 
doubtless intended to signify vaoxe than was express* 
ed or imported in those which .pi^ceded; other* 
wise numerous exigencies incident to the. affairs of 
a jiation would have been left without a provision. 
The phrase is as comprehensive as any that could 
have been used ; because it was not fit that the 
co£»titutional authority of the Union, to appropriate 
its revenues, should have been restricted within nar. 
rower limits than the «^ general welfare ;" and be- 
cause this necessarily ea^)race8 a vast variety of par« 
ticulacs, which are suscqptible neither of speoifioa- 
tion nor of definition. 

It is thesefidre of necessity left to the discretion of 
the National Legislature^ to pronounce, upon the 
objects which cqncexn the g^ieral weUare, and for 
whk^h, under that desmption, an appropriatkm of 
numey is requisite and proper. And there seems to 
be no room for a doubt that whatev^ concerns the 
general interests of usaakiko, of agrjcxtxtube, of 
HAHUfACTV&Bs, and of GOMMBSCE,are within the sphere 
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of the National Councils, as far (is regaris^ an applica- 
tion, oj^ money^ . 

/riie only qualification of tlit^ generality of tlie 
phrase in question, which seems to be admissible, is 
this — ^That the object to which an appropriation of 
money is to be 7tude, he general and not local; its ope- 
ration cjc tending; in fact, or by possi!>ilily, through- 
out ttie Union, and not being confined to a particu- 
lar spot. 

No objection ought to arise to this construction^ 
from a su]>jin<^ifinn that it would imply a power to 
do whatever else should appear to Congress condu- 
cive to the general welfare. A power to appropriate 
money with this latitude, wliich is granted too in c.r- 
pres& tcrms^ would not carry a power to do any other 
thing, n0t authorized in the constitution > either ei* 
preasly, or by fair implication. 

V. Fremimns, 

These are of a nature allied {o bounties, though 
distinguishable jrom them in some important fea- 
tures. 

Bounties are applicable to th6 whole quantity of 
an article produced, or manufactured, or exported; 
•and involve a correspondent expense. Premiums, 
serve to reward some particular excellence or supe^ 
riority, some extraordinary exertion or skill ; and are 
dispensed only in a small number of cases. But their 
effect is to stimulate general effort — contrived so as 
to be both honorary and lucrative, they address 
themselves to different passions; touching the 
chords as well of emulation as of interest. They 
are, accordinsrly, a very economical mean of ex- 
citing the enterprise of a whole community. 

There are various societies, in different countries, 
whose object is the dispensation of premiums, for the 
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Mnmgme; aid tboi^li they aie for the moBt patt 
VfAtmUtf aMDciatiotts, witk cotnptfbttrely stendetf 
fanda, theil^ utility has been faaiaiM^. Much haa 
been done by tlnd mean Ui Gteat-Btitafn. Sootlandi 
in particular, owes materially to it a prodigious mo^ 
lioration of conditioiw From a dmilar establish^ 
adieiltiii the United States, supplied Md soppofted 
by the government of the Unicm, vast benefitii might 
iW9(Hiat)|y be expected. Some fotther ideas on this 
head, shall accordingly be aubn^ted in the concha* 
ilem of this repo^* 

VI. 77« Exemption tof the fMtmali of manufactmii 
firtmdut^. 

The poHey of that Exemption, as a general rul^ 
partleulatiy in reference to new establishments, is 
obvious. It can hardly evei^ be adviseable to add 
tite ob<»tnietions of fiscal burthens to the difficuttieiS 
irhich natur^y ^ta ba rraflft a new inanufacture; and 
where it is matured, and in condition to become au 
object of revenue, it is, genetally iq[)eaking, better 
ih^t the &bric, than the nmtedal, should be the sul>- 
ject of taxation. Ideas of proportion between the 
^antum of iSke tat and the value of the article, can 
be more easfily adjusted in the former, than in the 
latter case. An argument for ezemption» of this 
Kind in the United States, is to be derived from thd 
practice, as far as their necessities have permitted, of 
those nations whom we are to meet as eompetitors 
in our own and in foreign marJcets. 

Th«fe arci however, exceptions to it ; of which 
s6me eitauiples will be given under the next head. 

The laws of the Union afford instance^ of the ob- 
^etvBOx^e dt the policy here recommended, but it will 
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fisMbtjhtSomd advisetUeto extaodit to soioft 
olher cases. Of a juUiuey beaivi^ eraie afiUuty to 
that policy^ is tke regulatton wliiob ^nem^ts frcm 
daty» the toobaodim^mentB, as wdl as the hooks^ 
clothes, and household funiiture of foieigu artists, 
who come to reside ia the Umted States ; an adviair 
tage already seemed to .them by the laws of the 
Unioo^and whiQh, it is, in.evay view, j^per to 
continue. « 

VII. Drawbacks of Jhe duties which arc incased w 
the m0teriais4)f, nutmrfactuttes. 

It has ali^y been observed, as a general xui^ 
that duties on those materials, ought^ with certain 
exceptions, to be.fofebome. Of these exception^ 
three cases oQcur which may serve as examples.-*- 
One^ where the nmterioi is itself an object of general 
or extensive consumption, and a fit .and productive 
souice of reventte.--*Another, where a manuiactui» 
of a simpler kind, the cony^tition of which with a 
liJce dc^nestic article is desired tp be restsained, par- 
takes of tjbe nature of a raw material, from being 
capable, by a further process, to be converted in(a a 
manufacture of a different kind, the introduction or 
growth of w^h is desired to be encouraged. — ^A 
third, where the material itself is a production of the 
country, and in sufficient abundance to furnish a 
cheap and plentiful supply to the national manufac- 
turers. 

Under the first description comes the article of mo- 
lasses. It is not only a fair object of revenue, but 
being a sweet, it is just that the consumers of it 
should pay a duty as well as the consumers of sii^ar. 

Cottons and linen, in their white state, fall under 
the second description. A duty upon such as are 
imported, is proper to promote the domestic nuMiu- 
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fjietore o( fiinrilar arftclee ia the samet^te-^t ^kvr* 
Jxitk of that duty is proper to enoonrage the printing 
ted staiAing at home, oi those which ave brought 
from abroad. When the first of these manufactures 
has attained sufficient maturity in a country to fur- 
fldsh a full supply for the seiDoiid, the utility of the 
drawbiick ceases. 

• . The article of hemp, either now d0esrorm!iy4)e ex- 
pected soon to exemplify, the third case in the Unit- 
ed &Utt€s. 

^here duties on the materials of manu&etuies are 
not laid for the purpose dT preventing a cot^etition 
with some domestic production, the same reasons 
Which recommend, as a general rule, the oxemption 
of those materials from duties, would recommend, as 
ft like g^iend rule, the allowance of drawbacks in 
firroar of the manufacturer. Accordingly, such 
drawbacks are familiar in countries which- systemiHi- 
Cfilly pursue the bdslnesa of manufactares; whidi 
furnishes an argument for the observance of a simi- 
lar policy in the United States: and the idea has 
been adopted by the laws of> the UnioUy^in the in- 
stances c^ salt and molasses. It is belieyed that it 
will be found advantageous to extend it to some 
other articles. 

YIII. The encowragement.ofneio imoentiom anddb' 
caoerieSj at komcj and of the inhrodjactum hUo the 
United States qf such as may have been made in either 
countries; partictdarly those which relate to machine^ 
ty. 

This is among the most useful and unexceptiqnaUe 
df the aids which can be given to manufactures. 
The usual means of that encouragement are pecuniary 
rewards, and, for a time, exclusive priril^pes. The first 
must be employed, according to the occasion, and the 
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15 jfBp^orettenis iai4 BfimAs ^ ^fttsmx^immv vtimt 
to he Me imeitinl^hBvmf^imi^tQum)^^ 
90 wf U a» aiithol9 dp4 inpe^tersi a jpffUpy wH^ km 
been practised with advantage in oibm oomfyAm* 
H^m^ bcmeveti aa im mmevib^ <p«a^ ^nsmis Mise 
tojregf^t, tbat the ix>mifi^moyM tlie wDici^ of 
the National government to the gaodf whip^t il^H 
be 40i)ei i$ nol wUhMt a ^luestiGwit Msu^f aids 
mghtlioi^v/isniioMidii^ify; m«qr ipt<w«l i«iViow* 
«iientaof tpunaiy iiiagiNytil^ m^^ b9 ih-qm^ 
w auiborUy opeMtlni; ihamAghwt the^oto^i^ wUMl 
csmaol he ^fifeatefi, at MreU^ tf at alH feQr am anttotifF 
€onfib6d withiii the Uautoof a single stafw 

But il the L^listetiire ol the ¥mou cnspatibail 
the good that migfat h^ unshed, it is at leaal dfimm^ 
He, that all nmy be don» wlfoh ia praeticalds. Metma 
faff i^omoting the intifofhiotion of teeigiK imiB'ove* 
Boents, though less, ^ffioacicmdy than might he ac* 
eomplisfaed with mofe adequate antfaority» will form 
a part of the plan intedded $0 be submttied m^ ^m 
dose of this xie|«>tt; 

It is customary with manufacturing ntliom to ptch 
hibit, under sevare pen^tie^ tl^eapoflation of imr 
fiiem&xta and machines, which they have tit^r in- 
ireated or improved. Tb»e aie ahe^dy efejlMii fm 
a «milas leguln^on in Use United Staltt; and otkem 
may be expected to occur fiom time to time. The 
adoptiim oi it seems to be Stated by the priaeiple 
<rf fedpioelty. Gi?eater Mbeolity, hi sueh re^ecH, 
i^^t better comport with the general spiiil of tl^ 
aeiintry ; Imt a selfish and exclusive poli^ in aitlKsr 
quarts®, will not always ptanil the freeiwiufecaffp 
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im$kig. As fiw at* pfohMftkM twd 16 piseywit fi»r 

.tlvD^advaat^eft of thoM by .Yitem ibey mmj hme 
4Mq i^tiodiiood; wd-i^mteiM M OMPUillgeiiMM 

IX; /iufi^mi^7^fqAf^mybyfi^>h^^ 
^ttifed'e&mmtidiiies.' ! * *» : * ^ 

^* TliiftlttiHrtttiiioiig^Adleastimpoiiairtof Ij^ 
by whtetf the t»rMperity;of t&anufac^teft may b^ piDr 
]!IK>I6*. if is tede^ la mflny HMtBes 6mJc4^themost 
essentht; : CkiAtribotiiig^td piei^e&t iraiHls up«di CKm- 
mmAeiB'at home, ai^expcmers to fi^ign ooHmtiies^*- 
^ impmvife the qmtfity and p*e«erv« ih^ cbtt^^bter ctf 
the national mahiifactures, ft «annOt fieifl to* aid die 
Mpeditions* and stdvantageotis sate df thenf, and to 
^^ire ta a gtiaid agaiins^ adlbc^ssful tempeCitlon bom 
etbet quarters. The IreputatkHi (rf the 'flour and 
hffiibev of some states, and of the pota3h o£ othen, 
has been estabtlsbed h^ an ^ attention to this point* 
And the like good name might be procured for those 
tiHidle&y wheresoever pfoddced^ 1^ a judicious and 
uniform system of inspection, throilghout the ports 
of the United States. A like system might also be 
extended with advanta^ 16 other commodities. 

X. The faeilitatUig of peeuntmry remittances from 
piaceto phcc'-^ 

Is a point of conttderahle OK^ment to U^^ in ge- 
j^etal, and to manufactunes in particukx ; by render- 
ing more eai^ the purehase of raw materials woA pro- 
visionsy and the payment lot manufiE^tured sup- 
plies. A general oirculatiim of bank paper, whicb n 
to be expected from tlie inaiitution lal^ly establisl^i 
will be a most valuable mean to this end. But nuich 
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good woldd also accrue from some additional j^dvi- 
sions respecting inland bills of exchange. If those 
drawn in one state payable in anotiier, w&e made ne- 
godable erery where, aiHl interest and dam^;es al- 
lowQcl in icase of protest, it would greatly promote ne*. 
gwiations between the citizens d different stales, by 
rendering them more secure ; and with it the con- 
visnience and sKlvantage c^ the merchants land manu- 
facturers ot each. 

XL The facUkating of the trafuportathn of common 
ttkies. 

Improvements favouring this object, intimately 
concern all the domestic interests of a community; 
but they may, without impropriety, be mentioned as 
having an important relation to manufactures. There 
is perhaps scarcely any thing, which has been bet- 
ter calculated to assist the manufactures of Chreat- 
Britain, than the meliorations of the public roads oi 
that kingdom, and the great progress which has been 
of late made in opening canals. Of the former, the 
United States stand much in need ; for the latter, they 
present uncommon facilities. 

The symptoms of attention to the improvement of 
inland navigation, Vhich have lately appeared in 
some quarters, must fill with pleasure every breast 
warmed with a true zeal for the prosperity of the 
country. These examples, it is to be hoped, will sti- 
mulate the exertions of the government and citizens 
of every state. There can certainly be no ohgect 
more worthy of the cares of the local administratioiis ; 
and it were to be wished, that there was no doubt 
of the jwwer of the national government txy lend its 
direct aid, <m a comprehensive plan. ' This is oi^ of 
those improvements, which could be prosecuted 
with more efficacy by the whole, than by any 
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port er parts of the Unkm. Tbete arecases in wMdh 
the general interest will be in danger to be sacrificed 
to the collision of some supposed local interests. 
Jealousies in mattars of this kind, are as apt to exist, 
9^ they are apt to be erroneous. 

The following remarks are sufficiently judicious 
and pertinent to deserve a literal quotation : ^ Grood 
roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by diminishing 
the expense of carriage, put the remote parts of a 
country more nearly upon a level with those in the 
neighbourhood of the town. They are upon that crr- 
count the greatest of all in^provemeuts. They encou- 
rage the cultivation of the rexEiote, which must always 
be the most extensive circle of the country. They 
are advantageous to the town, by breaking down the 
monopoly of the country in its neighbourhood. They 
are advantageous even to that part of the country^ 
Though they introduce some rival commodities into 
the old market, they open many new markets to its 
produce. Monopoly, besides, is a great enemy to 
good management, which can never be universally 
established, but in consequence of that free and uni- 
versal competition, which forces evoy body to have 
recourse to it for the sake of self-defence. It }s not 
more than fifty years ago that some of the cowuies in 
the tieighbourhood of London^ petitioned the ParliafneiU 
agmnst the extension cf the turnpike roads into the re* 
moter counties. Those remoter counties^ they.pretended^ 
from the cheapness oflaboWi would be able to sell their 
grass and corn cheaper in the London market than 
themselves^ and they would thereby reduce their rentSf 
and ruin their cuUioatiotu Their rents, however, 
have risen, and their cultivation has been improved, 
since that time.'' 
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ftpecUiem of a flfiirity aiatUat to tftat whiek g<»* 
t'Oraed the countleB heie sj^en of, pre&ent thesa- 
a^ei too fireqtietitlj to the eye of an uUparlkl ci> 
MTTer, and render it a wish of patriotistii» that the 
body in this country, in whose coudoUs a local ot 
partial spirit is least likely to jnredDoiinaitey were at 
Ubetty to pursue and promote the general inteiestt 
in those instances in whic^h theie m^ht be danger 
of the interiltoence of such a spkh« 

The foregoing ate the principal of the means, hy 
which the* growth of mamifaetures is ordinarily pny- 
motfd. It is, howerer, not merely decenary that 
the tteasuiies of goTenmient, which have a direct 
rfew to flianiifactores, slrould be calcakted to asislst 
and protect them; but that those which only col- 
laterally aUbct thefti^ in the general course of the ad^- 
ministiation, should be guarded from wy peculiat 
tendency to injure them* 

There are certain speeicfeof taxes whieh areapt to be 
oppte^ive to dififerent pasts of the comnninity, and, 
among other ill effects, have a very unMendly as- 
pect towatds manufactores. AH pott or capitaticHi 
tates are of this natute. They ^her proceed ac- 
ooifding to a fixed rate, which opei^tes unequally 
ilid inj!ttk>u^ to the indiistrious poor ; or they vest 
k discietifon itt eeiiiiin (^eefd, to make estimate stoA 
assessttenfs, which mte necessarily vague, eoarfectu^ 
ral, and Kabte to abuse. They ought, therefore, m 
he abstained from i^ ^1 but caseii of diistr^s^^ 
ismergency. 

An such taxes, (inchidiag all tkxei on oecupatiiHitf,) 
ithich proceed according to the amount of edpitsil 
supposed ixy be employed in a business, or of piofiCs 
supposed to be made in it, are unavoidably hurtM tb 
fiadustry. It is in vain that the evil may be endea- 
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voured to be mitigated by leaving it, in the first in- 
stance, in the option of the party to be taxed, to de- 
clare the amount of his capital or profits. 

Men engaged in any trade or business, have com- 
monly weighty reasons to avoid disclosures which 
would expose, with any thing like accuracy, the real 
state of their aJSairs. They most frequently find it 
better to risk oppression, than to avail themselves of 
so inconvenient a refuge. And the consequence is, 
that they often siifibr oppression. 

When tlie disclosure, too, if made, is not defim- 
tive, but controllable by the discretion ; or, in other 
words, by the passions and prejudices of the revenue 
officers, it is not only an ineflfectual protection, but 
the possibility of its being so^ is an additional rea^ 
son for not resorting to it. 

Allowing to the public officers the most equitable 
dispositions ; yet, where they are to exercise a discre- 
tion without certain data, they cannot fail to be 
often misled by appearances. The quantity of 
business which seems to be going on, is, in a vast 
i^umber of cases, a very deceitful criterion of the pro- 
fits which are made ; yet it is, perhaps, the best they 
can have, and it is the one on which they will most 
naturally rely. , A business, therefore, which may ra- 
ther require aid from the government, than be in a 
capacity to be contributory to it, may find itself 
crushed by the mistaken conjectures of the assessor 
of taxes. 

Arbitrary taxes, under which denomination aie 
comprised all th9se that leave the quantum of the tax 
to be raised on each person, to the discretion of cer- 
tain officers, are as contrary to the genius of liberty, 
as to the maxims 9f industry. In this Iig;ht they 

vol.. I. 2 J 
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fiave been viewed by the most jodkiDiis obierveo 
on government, who have bestowed upon them the 
severest epithets of reprobation^ as ocDBtituting one 
of the worst features usually to be iaet wUh in the 
practice of despotic governments. 

It is certain, at least, tiiat such ttxes aie pltiti^h 
larly inimical to the success of manafliicturbig iBdu»> 
try, and ought carefully to be Avoided by a govern- 
ment which desires to promote it 

The great copiousness of the subject of tiiis th- 
port, has insensibly led to a more lengthy pielitni- 
nary discussion, than was originally oontemplated <Hr 
intended. It appeared proper to inves^ate pifni»«> 
pies, to consider objections, miA to eadeavtmr to es- 
tablish the utility of the diii^ proposed to be «»• 
couraged ; previous to a specification of the olqec^ 
which might occur, as meriting or reqiiifing eijocfor 
n^^ent; tod of the measures which m%ht Ibe pi^ 
per in respect to each. The first purpose havn(|; 
been fulfilled, it remains to pmsoe the seeoad« 

In the selection of objects, five dttonmBtaiiscfe 
seem endded to particular sttention 9*— The oqteiff^ 
of the country to furnish the raw matefialH>4he eto> 
gree in which the natttre of the manufMtuie admits 
^ a sufastitiite for mani&al hixm in macMner y i' ^h e 
iacBity of execution— -ithe extenstvefeieBs of the mes 
to which the article can be applied-^its sttbserviei^ 
to other interests, particulariy the great erne of 
national defence. There are, howevar, objects to 
whieh these circumstances aire little appiic»ble, 
which, for some special reasons, may have a claim to 
^ncouragmient. 

A designation of the principal raw maceiialy of 
wMch each manulactafo is composed, will servt t^ 
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telWdtet tbe fQf«arkft upon it.~At» in fbe Hist 

IRON. 

Tk9 mwufootiue^ of this article are entitled to 
pre-eminent rank. None are more essential in tliek 
HodBf Dor ao ext^nuye in their uses. They consti- 
tttte) in whole or ia part, the implements ot the ma* 
%Hriali#or botb^pf almost eveiy uaeful occupation. 
Thdr insfamttentalitgf is eyerjr firh^re conspicuous* 

1^ ia fortun^e for the United States, that they 
^ve peeuliAr a^v^nt^ges for deriving the full bene- 
it of this moat valuable Biaterial ; imd thqr have 
every motive to improve it with systaaatic caiew It 
is to be found in various parts of the United States 
in gieat abundance, ajqd of almost every quality; and 
&9j, t2)e chief instrument in manufocturing it, u 
both cheap and plenty. Thi^ p^cularly ^pUes t^ 
charcoal; but theie are prodi^ctive coal mines al- 
liidy in op^ratUaii wd sifcmg ifidipatiops that thus 
jWl^ial id be fo¥«d in ^bundai^ce i^ a v^iiety of 
#th$9^ placds. 

The inquiries to which the ^nbj^ of this report 
hm lad, have been answ^ed with proo&, that hi^ 
fm&otones of iron, thougli geneially understoo4 tt^ 
^ e^ilieofave, are Sue w>re so than is pommonlj rnxf/t 
foaodU The Unds in which the great^t ppy^g^ceqp 
.has beea inside, have been mentioned in ^notlu^ 
]^ace» and need not be repeated; bpt there is little 
doubt, that every other idnd» with due c^^tivatioii, 
will raj^y siicoeed. It is w<»rthy of D^ffi^rk, that 
eevofsl of the particular trades of which it is the bar 
aia, aze capable of being canied on without l^e i»id 
«f large ei^4tals. 
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lion works hare greatly increased in the United 
Statesi and are prosecuted with much more advaii* 
tage than formerly* The average price before the 
levolution, was about sixty-four dollars per ton ; at 
present it is about eighty — a rise which is chiefly to 
be attributed to the increase of manu&ctures of the 
material. 

The still further extension and multiplication oi 
iuch manufactures, will have the double efieet of pro^ 
moting the extraction of the metal itseif^aodofocm* 
verting it to a greater number of profitable poiposes* 
« Those manufactures, too, unite in a gieater d^ree 
than almost any others, the several requisites whieb 
have been mentioned as proper to be consulted in 
the selection of objects* 

The only further* ^icouragement ci manuiactoriaa 
of this article, the propriety of which may be con- 
sidered as unquestionable, seems to be an increase 
of the duties on foreign rival commodities. 

Steel is a branch which has already made a con* 
siderable progress, and it is asc^^ined that some 
new enterprises on a more extensive scale have been 
lately set on foot. The facility of carrying it to an 
extent which will supply all internal demands, and 
furnish a considerable surplus for exportation, oan*- 
not be doubted. The duty upon the importation of 
this article, which is at present seventy-five cento per 
cwt. may, it is conceived, be safely and advantage- 
ously extended to 100 cents. |t is desirable, by de- 
cisive anangements, to second the eflbrts which are 
making in so very valuable a branoh. 

The United States already in a great measure sup- 
ply themselves with nails and spikes. They are 
able, and ought certainly to do it entirdy. The fiist 
and most laborious operation in this manufacture, is 
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perforn^ by water-mills ; and of tte persons after* 
waids cnq^loyed, a great proportion ' are boys, whose 
mtly taaUts of industry are of importance to the com* 
munity, to the present support of their families, and 
to the^ own future comfiort. It is not less curious 
^ktai true, that in certain parts of the country, the 
making of nails is an occasional family manufac- 
ture* 

The expediency of an additional duty on these 
artioles is indicated by an important fact. About 
l,800j000 pounds of them were imported into the 
UniCed States in the course of a year, ending the 
30th of September, 1790. A duty of two cents pet 
j^nd wDuld, it is presumable, speedily put an end 
to so considerable an importation. And it is in every 
▼iew proper, that an end should be put to it. 

The manufoctiire of these articles, like that of 
some others, suJBTers from the carelessness and disho- 
nesty of a part of those who carry it on. An inspec- 
tion, in certain cases, might tend to correct the evil. 
It will deserve consideration, whether a regulation 
of this sort cannot be applied without inconvenience 
to the exportation of the articles, either to foreign 
countries, or from one state to another. 

The implements of husbandry are made in several 
states in great abundance. In many places it is dcme 
by the common blacksmiths. And there is no doubt 
that an ample supply for the whole country can with 
great ease be procured among ourselves. 

Various kinds of edged tools tot the use of me- 
chanics are also made ; and a considerable quantity 
of hollow wares; though the business of castings 
has not yet attained the perfection which might be 
' wished. ' It is, however, improving, and as there are 
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tespectable oap&tals in good liaiids^ emba^loed io tke 
ptoseeution of thooe fanmckeB of iion ]n«ttic£[ietoii€8» 
which ate yet in their infancy^ thqr may M be <mh 
templated as objidcts not diffictilt to beaogpsiied. 

To insuie the end, it wo&am equally si^ aai pf» 
dent to extend the duty ad valoreii updu all DiaM^ 
bctoiesof imo, or of which iroti i$ the^rtiid&Qf 
chief value, to ten per cent. 

Fire amm, and otii» mililary weq^Mftw^ aay^ it U 
MBceived, be plaaed witliout iftoonv^aienae in tte 
class of articles rated at fifteen per oeot. There U- 
ist abready manufactories of these miicleB, iHifek oo* 
ly require the stidnsluB of a certain demand to ittt^ 
der them adequate to the supply of the Uniiei 



It would also be a material aid to manufaetaeadE 
this nature, as ^Ml as a oiean of puUio seciuty, if 
provisixm should be made for an anmml purohaieof 
Adiitary weapons of home manirfict^re> to a ceitaiii 
^leterminate extent, in order to the formation of m* 
senals ; and to replace from time to time» such m 
should be withdrawn for use, so as always to have in 
store the ^ptabtity <if each kind which ahoibkl be 
deemed a competent mippiy. 

But it may heieafter deserve Iq^slative conrideta* 
tlon, whether maimfiictories of all the neoesany wea- 
pons of war, ou^ht not to be eitd^ahed <ni aceovnt 
of govemm^ort itself* Such estaldislio^EKai are agree- 
able to the usual piaetioe of o»tmis, and that ]^«e- 
tice seems foodded on sufficient reason* 

There appears to be an improvidence in feavteg 
these essential InstrumentB of ntitioittl defence to 4« 
casual speculations of individual advenlore ; a 10- 
source which can less be relied upon in tMa case, 
than in most others : the articles in questlmi not be- 
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ti^ objeeto of oidioaiy and indispensable private 
ccAisumptkm or use. At a ^eneial rule^ manufacto- 
ries on the immoiiate account of govemmait are to 
be avoided; btn this seems to be one of the few ex- 
CQKloiis whiok i^t mie admits, depending cm reij 
s{^e«ilal HMsoiis^ 

Manufactures of ste^ gaier ^diy, or of which stedi 
is the article of chief value, may with advimtage be 
pl^ed in thedtaB of goods lated at seven and an 
MIf 1^ cent. As mannfaettarei oi this kind have 
mft jr^t made any oomidemble pit^gpress, it is a reaaoa 
Ibtfiot r^ng t^Ma as high as Uiose of iiim ; but as 
Ikb material isdie basis of them, and as their extoo^ 
ftion is not less practicable than important, it is do- 
idrable to promote it by a somewhat higher duty than 
^&e j^vSCOi* 

A qoesdon arises, how far it might be expedient to 
fenirit the importiMon of iron in pig9 and bars free 
fiom duly? It wtHtld certainly be iavoniable to m»- 
itufaetmrets of the ar^le ; but the doubt is, whether 
it m%ht not tnterfiare with its productiou. 

Two cdi^eiimstaiKes, however, abate, if tl^ do not 
ModOi;«L, aEpprGhension on this score* One is, tl^ con* 
siderable increase of prioe^ which has already been 
icfiiffirtodi am wludi Mideis it piobable, that the 
Aee ada^sioa of forcdgn iron would not be inconntk 
Mot with an ade^iaate profit to the proprietors of 
1*091 works; the other is, the augmentation of de- 
mand which would be likely to attend the increase 
of mam^cturtis of the article, in consequence ctf the 
idditioiial enooiatagemeDts proposed to be given* But 
^mUcm, neven^less,i]4 a matter of this kind, is most 
advlsedtile. The measure suggested, ought, perhapa, 
iilber to be conten^iated, subject to the lights of 
&»th6f espeiMBce^ than immediately adopted. 
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COPPER. 

The manufactures of which this article is suscept- 
ible are also of great extent and utility. Under this 
description, those of brass» of which it is the princi- 
pal ingredient, are intended to be included. 

The material is a natural production of the coun- 
.try. Mines of copper have actually been ^wrought, 
and with profit to the undfsrtakers, though it is not 
Jmown that any are now in this condition. , And no- 
thing is easier than the intioduction o{ it from 
other countries on 'moderate terms, and in gieat 
plenty. 

Coppersmiths and brass-founders, particularly the 
former, are numerous in the United States ; some 
of whom carry on business to a respectable^ extent* 

To multiply and extend manufactories of the ma- 
terials in question,, is worthy of attention and effort. 
In order to this, it is desir^le to facilitate a plentiful 
supply of the materials. And a proper mean to this 
end is, to place them in the class of free articles. 
Copper in plates and brass are already in this predica- 
ment ; but copper in pigs and bars is not ; neither 
is lapis calaminariSi which, together with copper and 
eiarcoalj constitute the component ingredients o( 
brass. The exemption from duty, by parity oi rea- 
son, ought to embrace all, such of these articles as 
are objects of importation. 

Ai^ additional duty on brass wares, will tend to the 
general end in view. These . now stand at five per 
cent, while those of tin, pewter, and.copper^ are 
xated at seven and an half. There appears to be. a 
propriety, in every view, in placing brass wares upon 
the same level with them: wd it merits oonsidera-. 
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tion, whether the duty upon all of them, ought not 
to be laised to ten per cent. 

LEAD. 

There are numerous proofs, that this material 
abounds in the United States, and requires little to 
unfold it to an extent more than equal to every 
domestic occasion. A prolific mine of it has long 
been open in the south-western parts of Virginia, 
and under a public administration, during the late 
war, yielded' a considerable supply for military use. 
This is now in the hands of individuals, who not on- 
ly carry it on with spirit, but have established manu- 
fiictories of it at Richmond, in t)ie same state. 

The duties already laid upon the importation of 
this article, either in its unmanufactured or manu- 
fiictured state, insure it a decisive advantage in the 
home market — which amounts to considerable en- 
couras^ement. If the duty on pewter wares should 
be raised, it would afford a further encouragement. 
Nothing else occurs as proper to be added. 

FOSSIL COAL. 

This, as an important instrument of manufactqies^ 
may, without impropriety, be mentioned among the 
subjects of this report. 

A copious supply of it would be of great conse- 
quence to the iron branch. As an article of house^ 
hold fuel, also, it is an interesting production; the 
utility of which must increase in proportion to the 
decrease of wood, by the progress of settlement and 
cultivation. And its importance to navigation, as 

vot.. r. 2 k 
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an imwwwo artick of tmi^rutioii mmMiw^ i» 
signally exemplified in Gmilrlkittia* 

It is known, that there aie several coal mines in 
Virginia, now wcnrked ; and ^pearances of their ex- 
istence are familiar in a number of places. 

The expediency of a bounty on aU th^ ^pmea of 
coal of hcH9e pv^ductiiWt a^d, of prenimvd m t]«t 
opraiug of new nwi$s, iiader certain. lualiScatiaMt. 
^Hf^r^ to be worthy of paftiQular emmiMliaft^ Thfli^ 
great importanee of the article will ^mfiy juatify a 
rea9anah)e exp^ise in tbia way, if it ahali ^ffwt «» 
be necesaaiy to, and ahaU be tboiight likoly toim*^ 
sweri the end. 

WOOD. 

Sevaoral manuli^ctore^ of this article tomidi lA the 
United States. Ships are no whcire buill in ffreaicr 
petfecUoB, wd caUnetlrwaceif gmaudlyy aifii made 
little, if at a)l> inferior ta those of Europe. Their 
extent is such as to hare adfliitted of cmmiexMe^ 
e:Qiortation. 

An exemption from duty of the several kinds of 
wood ordinarily used in these manufactures, seems 
to be all that is requisite by way of encouragement. 
It h recommended, Iqr t)ie coffaideration of a similar 
policy beuig piwsu^ in other Qountries> a^ by like 
expediency of giving eqval advantages to oi^r cma 
workmen ia wood* Tim abundance of tmfy& pi|o- 
per fyx s})ip^uUding i^ tl^e United Stat^t does not. 
appear jfcq be any 4)l(^ction to il* The increasing! 
smwEciiy, apd gTQwii^ iaaportance oC that ajr^cte in 
the £4U0§e«n coupt¥iep» admonish the United States 
to comi949&cet aqd sy^tefitatically to pursuei m^aswii^ 
for the preservation of th^r stock. WhatQver may 
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dAp timber^ is, in various views, desirable. 

SKINS. 

There ate scaieely any manttfEictories of greater 
iliiportMK»9 Aan of this article. Their direct and 
very happy ii^Henee upon agrioulttlre, by promoting 
Ihe ndsisg of oaftie of dtffisrent kinds, is a very ma* 
taial recommendatidn. 

It is {^»il%, too^ to observe the extensive pro- 
gress they have tHade in theit principal branches ; 
uhloh are 90 £Enr ittatuied as almost to defy foreigtt oom- 
petitic^. Taimeries, In particular, are not only car- 
ried on as a v^ular busine^, in numerous instances, 
and in various parts of the country, but they consti« 
tute, iA some plac^, a valuable item of incMental 
innily matttifectures. 

Representiitiotts, however, have been made, im- 
porting^ the expediency of further encouragement to 
tjie leather brattcb, in two ways ; one, by inen^asin^ 
the duty on the manufactures of it, which are Im- 
ported ; the other, by piohiMting the exportation of 
bark. In support dT the latter it ik alleged, that 
the price of bark, chiefly in consequence of lai^ ex- 
portations, has risen, within a few years, from about 
three dollars, to four and an half per coid. 

lliese suggestions are siAfmitted rafher as hitima- 
tl^to which merit consideration, thstn as matters, 
the propriety of which h m^irffest. It is not clear, 
that an increase of duQ^ is necesiary ; tod in regard 
to the {H^hibitiofi desired, there is Ho evidence df 
any considerable exportation hitherto ; and it is most 
probable, that whatever augtiientation of price may 
have ti|ken place, is to be attVibtited t6 aH citensiori 
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of the home deiaaiid from the increase dt MwmifaO" 
tuxes, and to a decrease of the suf^ly, in.conse- 
quence of the progress of settlement, rather th^ to 
the quantities which have been exported. 

It is mentioned, however, as an addUicmal reason 
for the prohibition, that oae spedes of the bark 
usuaUy exported, Iq in some sort peculiar to theciHm- 
try; and the material of a very valuable dye, of 
great use in some otbn manufactares in whieh the 
United States have b^;un a conqietition. 

There may also be this argument in favour of aa 
increase of duty. The object is of importance poough 
iQ claim decidve encouragement; and the progress 
which, has been made, leaves no room to apprehend 
any inconveni^ice on the score of supj^y from such 
an increase. . . 

It would be of beneit to this branch, if glue, 
which is now rated at five per cent, were made the 
object of an excluding duty. It is already made in 
large quantities at various tanneries ; and, like par 
per, is an entire economy of materials, which, if not 
manufacturedy would be Irft to perish. It may be 
placed with advantage in the class of articlea paying 
filbeen per cent. 

GRAIN. 

Manufactures of the several spedeaof this afticle, 
have a title to peculiai: favour ; not onj^ because 
they are most of them immediatdy connected with 
the subsistence of the citizens, but because tkej en- 
large the demand for the most precious p^tiducts <d 
the soil. 

Though flour may with propriety be noticed as a 
manufacture of grain, it were useless to do it, but 
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for the purpose of sQfamittiitgr tlie eipeMency of a 
general system of inspection throughout the ports' of 
the United States; whfch, if established upoii pro- 
per principles, wonld be likely to improve the qualr* 
ity of our flour every where, and to raise its reputa- 
tion in fore^ martets. There, are, however, con- 
si^iations which stand in the way of su^h an af- 
langement. 

Ard^SLt q^ts and malt li^ptots are, next to ftour, 
the two principal manufactures of grain. The &st 
has made a v^ry extensive, the last a considerable 
progress in the United States. In respect to both, 
an exclusive possession of the home market ought to 
be secured to the domestic manujGEKSturers, as fiast as 
circumstances will admit. Nothing is more pnk^tica* 
ble, and nothing more desirable. 

The existing laws of the United States have dcme 
much towards attaining this valuable object ; but 
some additions to the present duties on foreign dia- 
tilled spirits, and foreign malt liquors, and, perhaps, 
an abatement of tJiose on home-made spirits, would 
more effectually secure it ; and there does not occur 
^ny very weighty objection to either. 

An augmentation of the duties on imported spi- 
rits, would favour, as well the distillation of spirits 
from molasses, as that from grain. And to secure to 
the nation the benefit of a manufacture, even 
of fore^n materials, is always of great, though 
perhaps of secondary importance. 
* A strong impressicm prevails in the minds of those 
amcemedin dktilleries, (inclndii^, too, the most 
candid and enlightened,) that greater differences iik 
the rates of duty on foreign and domestic spirits, are 
B^essary completely to secure the successful manu- 
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hdtme of the lattef ; and thefe are tela which mi*' 
iHle tliia improssion to attentioii. 

It is known, that the price of inolasses, tor soole 
jrean past, has been so oceusi vely rising in the We^ 
India markets, owing partly to a competitioD which 
did not fonnerly exist, and partly to an extensiDn of 
demand in this conntiy ; and it is evident^ that I3ie 
late disturbances in those Islands, from which we 
dmw our principal anppiy, must so £ar interfere with 
the production of the article, as to oocasloii a ihate^ 
rial enhancement of price. The destruction and d^ 
▼astatioD attendant on the insurrection in ffi^anioli 
in particular, must not only ccmtritmte very much to 
fliat eiBTect, but may be expected to gire it some dn^ 
ration. These circumstances, and the duty of three 
cents per gallon on molasses, may render it difficult 
far fhe distillers of that material to maintain, 
with adequate profit, a competition with the ran 
brought from the West-Indies, the quality dfwUch 
is so 3onsiderably superior. 

The consumption of Geneva, or gin, in this coun* 
try, is extensive. It is not long since distilleries <tf 
it have grown up among us, to any importance. 
They are now becoming of consequence, but being 
still in thdr iniancy, they requite protection. 

It is represented, that the price of some of the nuu 
terials is greater here than in Holland, from which 
place large quantities are brought — the pricig of la- 
bour considerably greater-^-tbe capitals engaged in 
the business there, much larger than those which 
are emj^oyed here^^the rate of profits, at which the 
imdertakefs can aUbrd to carry it on, much less — the 
|»e)udtoes in favour of Imported gin, strong. These 
circumstances are alleged, to outweigh the charges 
which attend the bringing of the articlefrom Europe to 
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tiiQ UpiM States, and tbe present difference ctf duty, 
^ as to obftooct die prosac^tioa of th« uanuiactura 
vitb due advantage. 

]Ej(peiu»ent oouldypeiliaps, alone decide with cer- 
C^ftty tlie justness of the suggestions which aie 
siade ; but in relation to branches of manufactuio 
ap iiiiportan|;,it would seem inexpedient tcr hazard an 
Tin&vQUiable issue, and better to err on the aode of 
too great, than of too small, a difference in the particu- 
lar in question. 

It is, th^^efore, submitted, that an addition of two 
eents per gallon be made to the duty on imported 
spirits of the first class of proof, with a pioportiour 
able increase on those of higher proof; and that a 
deduction of one cent, per gaUaa be made from 
the dqty on ^irits distilled within the United 
States, begimwg with the first class of proof, and ar 
proportionable deduction from the duty on those of 
higher proofs 

It is ascertained, that by far the greatest part of 
the malt liquors consumed in the United States, are 
the produce of domestic breweries. It is desirable, 
and, in all likelihood, attainable, that the whole 
consumption should be supplied by ourselves. 

The malt liquors made at home, though inferior 
to the best, are equal to a great part of those which 
have been usually imported. The progress already 
made, is an earnest of what may be accomplished. 
The growing competition is an assurance of improve* 
ment. This will be accelerated by measures tending 
to ijavite a greater capital into this channel c£ em- 
ployment. 

To render the encouragement of doviestic biew^ 
ries decisive, it may be adviseable to substitute to 
the present rates of duty, eight cents per gallon ge- 
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nerally ; and it will deserve to be considered as a 
gaaid against invasions, whether there ought not td 
be a prohibition of th^r importation, except in caiks 
of considerable capacity. It is to be hoped, that 
such a duty would banish fifom the market foreign 
malt liquors of inferior quality ; and that the b^t 
kind only would continue to be imported, till it 
should be supplanted by the efforts of equal skill or 
care at home. < 

Till that period, the importation so qualified, 
would be an useful stimulus to improvement ; and 
in the mean time, the payment of the increased price 
for the enjoyment of a luxury, in order to the en- 
couragement of a most useful branch of domestic in* 
dustry, could not reasonably be deemed a hardship. 

As a further aid to manufactures of grain, though 
upon a smaller scale, the articles of starch, hair-pow* 
der, and wafers, may with great propriety be placed 
among those which are rated at fifteen per cent. Nb 
manufactures are more simple, nor more completely 
within the reach of a full supply from domestic 
sources ; and it is a policy, as common as it is ob- 
vious, to make them the objects either of proMbito- 
ly duties, or of express prohibition. 

FLAX AND HEMP. 

Manufactures of these articles have so much af- 
finity to each other, and they are so often blended, 
that they may with advantage be considered in con- 
junction. The importance of the linen branch to 
agriculture — ^its precious effects upon household in- 
dustry—the ease with which the materials can be 
produced at home to any requisite extent — ^the great 
advances which have been already made in the 
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ooaner fiibrics of them, especially in the fiamily way, 
constitute claims of peculiar fbroe to the patronage 
of gavemment. 

^ This patronage may be afforded in various ways ; 
.by poooK>tiiig the growth of the materials; by in- 
creasing the impediments to an adrantageoos compe- 
tition oi rival foreign articles ; by direct bounties or 
premiums upon the home manufacture. 

Fiist. Js to promoting thegrototh of the materials. 

In respect to hemp, something has been already 
done by the high duty upon foreign hemp. If the 
facilities for domestic production were not unusually 
great, the policy of the duty on the foreign raw ma- 
terial, would be highly questionable, as interfering 
with the growth of manufactures of it. But making 
the proper allowances for those facilities, and with 
an ^e to the future and natural progress of the 
eeuntry, the measure does not appear, upon the 
.wh(^ exceptionable. 

A strong wish naturally su^ests itself, that some 
method could be devised, of affording a more direct 
encouragement to the growth both of flax and hemp; 
such as would be effectual, and at the same time not 
attended with too great inconveniences. To this end, 
bounties and premiums offer themselves to considera- 
tion; but no UKxiification of them has yet occurred, 
which would not either haxard too much expense, 
or operate unequally in reference to the circumstan* 
ces of different parts of the Union; and which 
would not be attended with very great difficulties in 
the execution. 

Secondly. As to increasing the impediments to an 
advantageous competition of rival foreign articles. 

To this purpose, an augmentation of the duties on 
importation is the obvious expedient ; which, in re- 

VOL. I. 2 L 
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gaid to certain arttoles, appears to be recommended 
by sufficient reasons. 

The principal of these articles is aailrclotfa ; one 
intifioately comi^ted with navigaticm and deience ; 
and of which a flourishing nuumfactory is estahlbh- 
ed at Boston, and very promising onas at several 
other places. 

It is presumed to be both safe and adviseable to 
place this in the class of articles rated at 10 per 
cent. A strong reason for it results from the consi" 
deration that a bounty of two pence sterling per ell 
is allowed in GreatrBritain, upon the exportation of 
the sail-cloth manuEactmed in that kingdom. 

It would likewise appear to be good policy to take 
the duty to seven and an half per cent, on the fol- 
lowing articles. — Drillings, osnaburgh, ticklenburghs, 
dowlas, canvass, brown rolls, bagging, and upon all 
other linens, the first cost of which at the place, of 
exportation does not exceed 35 cents pec yard* A 
bounty of 12i per cent, upon an average, on the.ez- 
portationof such ot sin^lar linens from Great-^Bri- 
tain, encourages the manufacture of them in that 
country, and increases the obstacles to a successful 
competition in the countries to which they are 
sent. 

The quantities of tow and other housohcdd linens 
manufEicturcd in different parts of the United States^ 
and the expectations which are derived from some 
late experiments, of being able to extend the use of 
labour-saving machines in the coarser fabrics, of lin- 
en, bbviate the danger of inconvenience from an in- 
crease of the duty upon such articles, and .authorize a 
hope of speedy and complete success to tlie endea- 
vours which may be used for procuring an internal 
supply. 
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TUfdly. A$ to Sred bmmHes ^ prmiiums upon 
the mamtfactured articles. 

To afford more eflectual enoouiigement to the ma* 
oaftotme^ and at the aame time to pvomote the cheiq^ 
mssof the artieie for the benefit of navigation, it 
will be of great use to allow a bounty of two cmts 
pcif yard on all sail-cloth whieh is made in the Unit- 
ed States from materials <^ their own growth. This 
wonld also assnt the cultnre of those imteiials. An 
eDcomagemmit of this kind, if adopted, ought to be 
established tcx a moderate term of years, to invite to 
new und^takings, and to an extension of the old« 
This is an article of importance enough to warrant 
the employment of extraordinary means in its fiuour. 

COTTON. 

There is something in the texture of this material 
whieh adapts it in a peculiar degree to the appUealion 
of machines. The signal utility of the mill iox spinr 
ning of cotton, not long since invented in England, 
has been noticed in another place ; but there are other 
machines scarcely inferior in utili^, which, in the 
different manu&ctories of this article, are employed 
either exclusively, or with more than ordinary effect. 
This very important circumstance recommends the 
fabrics of cotton, in a more particular manner, to a 
country in which a defect of hands constitutes the 
greatest obstacle to success. 

The variety and extent of the uses to which the 
manufactures of this article are applicable, is an- 
other powerful argument in their fcivour. 

And the faculty of the United States to prodiiee 
the raw material in abundance, and of a qualilgr 
whkdi, though alleged to be inferior to some that is 
produced in other quarters, isj nevertheless, capable 
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of beiag used with advtmtage ia many fahrits* and 
b probably susoeptiMe of beiaf eaitiad, by a hhm 
experieiioedcuUuie» toisoeb siealer pofflsotkii, ai]^* 
gesis an additioBal and a v^ry ccgmt .indnceiQeiit 
to the vigorous pursuit of the QoWm, bxanehi iate 
smreral sobdiviaioos. 

flaw much haa been already doae, baa been stal- 
ed in a preeeding part of thb tefosU ^ 

In addition to this, it may be announced, that a 
society is founiog with a capital which ia expected 
to be extended to at least half a miUioB ot doUaas; 
on behalf of which, meaauses are already in liaio 
k» pfoseeuting, on a large scale, the making md 
printing of cotton goods. 

These circumstances conspire to indicate the ex« 
pediency of removing any obstructions which may 
happen to exist to the advantageous prosecution of 
the manufactories in question, and of adding such 
encoinagemenfts as may appear necessaiy and propet. 

The present duty of three cents per pound on the 
foreign raw material, is undoubtedly a very smous 
impediment to the progress of those manufactories. 

The injurious tendency of similar duties, either 
prior to the establi^unent, or in the in&ncy of the 
domestic manufactuie of the article, as it r^iards 
the manufacture ; and their worse than iimtility, in 
fdfttion to the home production of the material it- 
self, have been anticipated, particulariy in discmsing 
the subject of pecuniary bounties. 

Cotton has not the same pretensimis ndth hemp to 
form an exception to the general rule. 

Not being, Mke hemp, an universal production of 
the country, it affords less assurance of an adequate 
internal supply; but the chief objection arfaes Inmi 
the doubts which are entertained coaoeming' ttui 
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^oaliljr of the imtiooal cottec It i» ftllegisdr that 
the fibre of it is oooBideriibly shoitet aod -wmkex 
than that of some' other pboes; aod it has beesi^pb^ 
mt^istd asa geneial rule, that the iieaxer the place of 
gKWth to the equator, the bett^ the qdality of the 
oc^ton. That which comes from Gayeane, &imiiam^ 
and Daaaiafii, is said to be pret^Ue, wmx at a 
material diffeienee oS price, to the cotton of the is- 
lands. 

WMle a ho|^ may xeasmiably be indulged, thi^ 
with due caie and attention, the iiatk)lial cotton may 
be made to afq^coaoh near» than it now does to that 
of legions somewhat more favoured by climate; and 
while facts authorize an opinion, that very gieat use 
may be made of it, and that it is a resource which 
gives greater security to the cotter fitbrics of this 
country, than can be enjoyed by any which depends 
wholly on ^itemal supply, it will certainly be wise 
in every view, to let our infant manufactures have 
the full benefit of the best materials on the cheapest 
terms. It is obvious that the necessity of having 
suoh materials, is proportioned to the unskilfuliiei» 
and inexperience of the workmen employed, who, if 
inexpert, will not fail to commit great waste, where 
the materials they are to work with are cd an indif- 
ferent kind. 

To secure to the national manufacturers so essen^ 
tial an advantage, a repeal of the present duty on 
imported cotton is indispensable. 

A substitute for this, far more encouraging to do- 
mestic producticm, will be to grant a bounty on the 
national cotton, wjien wrought at a home manufac- 
tory ; to which a bounty on the exportation of it may 
be added. Either, or both, would do much more 
towards prom^oting the growth of the article, than 
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tbe merdy aomintl enotaiagaiMiitt wliieh it, is jpso- 
posed to abolish. Tbe first wcmUL also hare a di. 
reot influmice in encoarKfiiig the maniifiK^tiioe. 

The bounty frfalch has been mentMHied as existiiig 
in Great-Britain upoD the eiportiUiiKi of ooaxse lioeas 
not exceeding^ a certain vahie« applies also to oertain 
deserlptioQS of eotton goods of similar vMlne. 

This furnishes an additional argument for allow*^ 
ii^ to the national manufacturers the species of en- 
couragement just suggested, and indeed for adding 
some other aid 

One cent per yard, not less than of a given width, 
on all goods of cotton, or of cotton and linen mixed, 
which are manufrctured in the United States, with 
the additi(Hi of one cent per pound weight of the 
material, if made of national cotton, would amount 
to an aid of considerable importance, both to tl» 
production and to the manufacture of that valuable 
article. And it is conceived, that the eicpenae 
would be well justified by the magnitude of the ob- 
ject. 

The printing and staining of cotton goods, is known 
to be a distinct business from the fabrication of them. 
It is one easily accomplished, and which, as it adds 
materially to the value of the article in its white 
state, and prepares it for a variety of new uses, is of 
importance to be promoted. 

As imported cottons, equally with those which are 
made at home, may be the objects of this mannfiKV 
ture, it will merit consideration, whether the whole> 
or a part ci the duty, on the white goods, oug^ht 
not to be allowed to be drawn back ki favour 
of those who print or stain them. This measure 
would certainly operate as a powerful encourage- 
ment to the business ; and though it may in a de- 
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Sm^ctmutoiaet tlm i»igiiHil febiication of ^ae arti- 
des, it i^oaU^ pfcbAly mme than compmisate Sot 
thk disadvantage m the vapid- gnMirth of a cbUateral 
taranofa which is of a natoresooner to attain to matu- 
id^4 Wbea a dnfieient pmcfness' shall have been 
auute^ the ckawback may be^m>gated^ and by that 
time the domestic supply of the artieles to be print- 
ed or stained, will have been extended. 

If the duty of seven and an half per cent, on c^^ 
tain idnda of cotton goods were extended to all goods 
of cottoD, or of which it is the principal material^ it 
would probably more than counterbaknce the effect 
of the drawback prc^osed in relation to the fabrica- 
tion of the articfo. And no material objection oc- 
curs to such an extension. The duty, then, consider- 
ing all the cifoumstances which attend goods of this 
desctiptlDD, could not be deemed inconveniently 
high; and it may beinferted from various causes 
that the prices of them would still continue mode- 
iate» 

Manufactories of cotton goods not long since es- 
tablished at Beverly in Massachusetts, and at Provi- 
dence, in the stale of Rhode-Island, and ocoiducted 
with a perseverance corresponding with the patriotic 
motives which began them, seem to have overcome 
the first obstacles to success ; producing corduroys, 
velv^iets, fustians, jeans, and other similar artiotes, 
of a quality which will bear a comparison with the 
like anideB brought from Manchester. The one at 
Piovidenee has the merit of being the first in intro- 
ducing into the United States the celebrated cotton 
nnll ; which not only furnishes materials for that 
manufactory itself, but for the supply of private fa- 
milies for household manufacture. 
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Other iminttfaotariea.of ilia aaiae matanaU as xqg«p 
Itr busiiiessei, have also boni begun at difinaot plaott 
in the state of C!oiiiieeticat» but all upon a smaller 
aeale than those above mentioiied* Some essays ais 
also makiog: ia thepfiDting and staining of cotton 
goods. There areseveial small estatdishmenis of 
this kind abaady on focrt. 

WOOL. 

In a oountry* the elimate of which partakes of so 
coBsidenMe a pioportion of winter as that of a 
great part of the United States, the woollen brandi 
cannot be regarded as inferior to any which relates 
to the clothing of the inhabitants. 

Household manuiactures of this material are car- 
ri^ on in different parts of the United States to a 
very iateiesting extent; but there is only 000 
branch which, as a regular business, can he said to 
have acquired maturity. This is the making of hats. 

Hats of wool, and of wool mixed with fur, are 
made in laige quantities in difierait states ; and no- 
thing seems wanting but an adequate supply of ma* 
teiiak to render the manu&ctuKeoommensoratewilb 
the demand. 

A prc«nising essay towards the fabrication of cloths, 
casMmeres, and other woollen goods, is likewise go* 
ing CD at Mmrtfordi in Connecticut. Specimens (rf 
the different kinds which are* made, in the posses- 
sion of the Secretary, evince that these fsbries have 
attained a veiy considerable degree of perfection. 
Their quality certainly surpasses any thing that 
could have been looked for in so short a time, and 
under so great disadvantages; and ccmspires wfth 
the scantiness of the means, which have been at the 
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eommftnd of the directors, to Satm the enlogimii df 
that public spirit, perseverance, and judgment, wMeh 
h&ve been able to acoompliBh so mttdh'. 

• To cherish and bring to maturity this precmd 
cnnbryo, must engage the most ardait wishes, and 
proportionable Tegret, as for as the means of doin^ it 
msty appear difficult or uncertain. 

Measures which should tend to {MTomote an abnn* 
Amt supply of wool of good quality, would pw^. 
bly afford the most eflicacious aid that pieaent cir- 
cumstances permit. 

To encourage the raising and impfovii^ tiie breed 
of sl^ep at home, would certainly be the most deair- 
able expedient for that purpose ; but it miy not be 
alone sufficient, especially as it is yet a problem, 
whether our wool be capable of such a degree of im- 
proTcment, as to render it fit for the finer fieibrios. 

Ftemiuras would pmbabty be found the beat means 
of promoting the domestic, and bounties the fbieign 
supply* The &st may be within the oompassof the 
inslitBtion heierfter to be submitted ; the last would 
require a specific legislative provision. If any boua* 
ties are granted, they ought, of course, to be adjust- 
ed with an eye to quality as well as qoantiQr. 

A fumi for this purpose may be derived jtom tbe 
addition of two and an half per cent, to the pfeaeot 
rate of duty on carpets and carpeting ; an iocveaae, 
to which the nature of the articleB suggests no ob- 
jection, and which may at the same tUne f isnith A 
motive the moie to the £ibiicatk>n of dMm at home ; 
towards which sonw beginnings have been made. 

SILK. 

The production of this article is attended with 
great facility in most parts of the United States. 
VOL. I. 3 m 
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So«e pleasing essays aie makiDg in Gonneolaoiit) as 
well towards that, as towaids the maaufiicture of 
what fo piodwecL - Stookiags, handkerchiels, lib- 
bone, and buttons, aie made, thongh as yet but in 
small quantities. 

A manuEEictory of lace, upcm a scale not v&rj ex- 
tensive, has beailong.menuH'able at Ipswich, in the 
state of Massachusetts. 

An exemption of the material fioom the duty which 
it no^ pays on imp(»tatioa, and premiums upon the 
production, to be dispensed under the direction of 
the in^tution befc»e alluded t9i sepm to be the <mly 
species of encouragement adviseable at so early a 
sttige of the thing* 

GLASS. 

The materials for maloBg glass are found ev^y 
where. In the United States there is no deficiency 
ci them. . The sands and stones called Tarso, which 
include flinty and ohrystalline subeoances generally, 
and the salts of various plants, particularly of the 
searweed kali, or kelp, constitute the essential in- 
gredients. An ei(traordinary almndance of fuel, is a 
particular advantage enjoyed by this country for 
such manufactures. They, however, require large 
capitals, and involve much manual labour. 

Different manufactories of glass are now on foot 
in the Uuiled States. The pres^U duly of twelve 
and anhaM per cent, on all imported articles of glass, 
amount to a comiderable encouragemeut to those 
manu&ctodes. If any thkig in addidon is judged 
eligible, the most proper would appear to be a di- 
rect bounty on window-glass and black bottles. 
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f Tke int te^owmsoda^ itielf aa an ofajiect of gffte- 
lal conv^nlenee ; tte last adds to that character, the 
cireumstance of being aa important it^mi in breweries, 
A ccunplaint is made of great deficaftnoy in tfaia re»- 
pect. 

GUN.POWDER. 

' No siwdl pnogfess has been of late made in llie 
manufacture of this very impc^lABt article. Itnuiy, 
indeed, be conmdered as already established ; but its 
high importance imideis its £urther extension very 
desiraMe. 

Th@ encouragements which it already enjoys, are 
a duty of ten per cent, cm the fbrei^ rival article, 
and an exempftion of saltpetre, one of the princq^ 
ingredients of which it is composed, from duty. A 
Hke exemption of sulphur, another clnef ingredient, 
would appear to be 6q[ually proper. No quantity of 
tMs article has yet been produead from internal 
sources. The use made of it in finishing the bc^ 
tomff of ships, is an ^Iditianal inducement to pkoiDg 
kin the class of fiee goods* Eegulations for the 
car^l inspection of the article would have a favour- 
able tendency. 

PAPER. 

Manufactories of paper are among those which aj» 
arrived at the greatest maturity in the Umiled States, 
and ate most actequate to national supply. That c^ 
paper-hangings is a branch in which respeotalde pio^ 
gress has heea made. 

Nothing material seems wanting to the further 
success of this valuable brand, which is< ahready^ 
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atticlo. 

In the enuanentioa e( tke aoreiral kia^ flMdt 
aiibjeot to tlm ctety, 9liseftllif ng ^aiA'cBXtMge pSBpet 
have beim omitled. These being the most simliki 
manu&ctures of the sort, and uecefeary to military 
supply, as well as sbip-bail^iigt tecorameiid them^ 
aelves, equally with those of other deseiiptioii% to 
eMDwagdBMiitfaad oppeat to be as fiaii^ wiHiinthe 
oovquMS of doaieilic exeftkv* 

PRINTED BOOKS. 

The gvtat ntunber ot presses diascninated throagh- 
ottt the Ualdu^ seem toaflbid an ussiirtncey that 
llHpre is «o need of being indebted to foreign coun- 
tljesibr tlie pi&Btiiig of the })Ooks which aieusedin 
the United States. A duty of ten per eent. instead 
df 9v^, whiel^ is now <^siged upon the artfcle, 
#ould hat^ a tendency to aid the business intev- 
nally* 

ItonpafSy as an objeetien to this^ that it majF have 
in unftvdufable aspect towards Hleratuie, by laisii^ 
the pric^ of books in uAiversal use in private ieaaair 
lies, schools, and other seminaries of loumlig. But 
the diSerence it is ccoiceived would be without dt 
feet 

As to books which usually fiU the liteiries of the 
wfeakliier ola8ftes,«iA.of piofes8i<Miid m/tti, aoeft an 
aogiMiUition of pticed, as might be oooailoned by 
km ad^tioo^l.duty «f five, per cent .ilrould be too lilr 
tlejfeit tdb^ an impediment to the aoquiMtic^* 

And with regard to books which, ai^y be fpociaUy 
imported far the useof pactiouiat seminaries of learn- 
f*g, >and iof ptibiic ttnades, a total exemption item 
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ttatf wfuM be ftdTiaeiyUe, wIiMi vwld g^ tcnrafds 
obviating tbe objection juat mentioned. The; are 
ncMTBidyjeot to a duty of fire per eeot. 

As to the book! in moot generai limity use, tli^ 
oonstaney aad nnivessality of the demanct, wmild e^r 
sure exertions to fimmh thein at home, and the 
means are oompletely adequate. It may also be ex* 
pected ultimately, in this as in other cases, thi^ the 
astensictt c^ the domeatjo manufiMture wouid con- 
duce to the cheapness of* tbe articku 

It ought not tp pass unremarked, diat to ei^courage 
the printing of books, is to encouiage the manuiaOr* 
tore of paper. 

EEFINED SUGAES AND CBOCOLATE 

Are amoi^ the nmnbar of extenaiye and prosper- 
oos domestic manufftctures. 

Drawbacks of the duties upon the materials xrf 
which they are respectively made, in cases of expor- 
tation, would have a beneficial influence upon the 
manuiaeture, and would conform to a precedent, 
irhiob has been already furnished in the instance of 
molasses, on the exportation of distilled spiriits. 

Cocoa^^the mw material now pays a duty of one 
cent per pound, while chocolate, which is a ptfevail- 
ing and very stmple manufacture, is comprised in tb^ 
mass of articles mted at no more than five per cent. 

There would appear to he a propriety in encoui- 
raging the manufEKsture, by a somewhat higher duty 
on its foreign rival, than is paid on die raw maXe* 
rial. Two cents per pound on imported chocolate^ 
would, it is presumed, be without inconvenience. 
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THE foregoing: heads conipdse the roost importaut 
of the several kinds of manufactures which hsve oc-^ 
curred as requirinjBf, and, at ihe tame time, as mo^* 
proper for pubifc encouragement ; and such measures 
for affording it, as hare appeared best caiculated to 
answer the endj have been suggested. 

The observations which have accompanied this 
delineation of objects, supersede the neceasity -of 
many supplementary n e ma rt is . One or . two, boii^ 
ever, may not be altogether superfluous. ■> 

* Bounties are in various instances proposed as cme 
s|)ecies of encxiurag^neat. 

It is a familiar objection to them, that they wnr 
difficult to be managed, and liable to frauds. But 
neither that di^ulty nor this danger seems suffici- 
ently great to countervail the advantages of which 
they are productive, when rightly applied. And it is 
presumed to have been shown, that they are in some 
cases, particularly in the infancy of new enterprises, 
indispensable. 

It will, hOwe\'er, be necessary to guard with er- 
traordtnary circumspection the manner of dispensing 
them. The requisite precautions have been thought 
of; but to enter into the deuil would swell this re- 
port, already voluminous, to a size too inconvenient.' 

II the principle shall not be deemed inadmissible, 
the means of avoiding an abuse of it will not be like- 
ly to present insurmountable obstacles. There are 
n^ul guides from practfce in other quarters. 

It shall, therefore, only be remarked here, in re- 
lation' to this point, that any bounty which may be 
applied to the matmfacture of an article, canndt with 
safety extend beyond those manu&ctories at which 
the making of the article is a regular trade. It 
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wcMild beimposmble to aimex adajuale jirecaulioiis 
to a benefit of that laature, if extended to evQry 
private fan^ily in wbieh the manufacture . was in-- 
eidentally canried on ; and its being a merely inci- 
d^ilal oqcujmtion, wLich engages a portion of time 
tliat would otherwise be lost, it can be. advantage- 
oualy canied on without so q^cial an aid. 

The possibility of a diminution of the revenue 
may also poiesent itself, £^ an objecticm to thb ar- 
xangements which have been submitted. 

But there is no truth which may be more firmly 
relied upon, than that the interests of the revenue 
are proHioted by whateyei" promotes an increase of 
national industry and wealth. 

In proportion to the degree of these, is the capa- 
city of every country to contribute to the public 
treasury ; and where the capacity to pay is increas* 
jed, or even is not decreased, the only consequence 
of measures which diminish any particular resource, 
is a change of the object. If by encouraging the 
manufacture (^ an article at home, the revenue, 
which has been wont to accrue from its importa- 
tion, should be lessened, an indemnification can 
easily be found, either out of the manufacture it- 
self, or from some other otgect which may be deem- 
ed more convenient. 

The measures, however, which have been sub- 
mitted, taken aggregately, will, for a long time 
to come, rather augment than decrease the public 
revenue. 

There is little room to hope, that the progress 
of manufactures will so equally keep pace with 
the progress of population, as to prevent even 
a gradual augmentation of the product of the dutiei; 
on imported articles. 
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As» tvonrarttabM, an riioiition in mm Hatumm^ 
ind a ledactidn in otheis, of dades wkaet h»^ 
heen pledge for the public deU k {oopoted, it 
h cfesutial that it sfaduld be aooonpamed wiA 
a comp^ent mibatitate. In oiier to tbis, h is ie> 
qvAAtSe tlHit all the addHional dotiea wUiob skatt 
be laid, be afq^foj^ted, in the 6m iMCuioe, to 
fc^plaee all defaloaiions wldeh may pmeeed tiom 
afiy «udh «b<[^ltdicm 6r ffiodfauticm. It is bridmtlk 
at first ^lanoe, that they will neit only be ade^oale 
to^thfc,'bat will yield a oonsidetabte s«pte8. This 
snttHiB wiils^rv^, 

Phm. To'ccntslitiite atfoind tor paying tibie 'bovff- 
ties which have been detMed. 

Secmdly. To constitute a fund foi the opera- 
fions^f i hbatd, to be eatablisfaed for pronottag 
arts, agrieultokre, aanufoetures, and c(»tmespe. Of 
this institution, different imimations bare iiees 
given in the couise of thn report. An oc^lineof 
a plan lor it shall now be submitt^. 

Let a certain annual sum be set ap»t, and 
placed undl&r the management of commissionenb 
ii6t less than three, to consist of certain <ri&3eis 
di the government and their successors in oXSuoe. 

Let these commlssioneiB be empowered 4o ap< 
ply the fund confided to them, to defray the ex- 
penses of the emlgratloa of artists and mature 
tuiers, in particular branches of extracM?dinary i»» 
portance— to induce the prosecution and intiodi»>- 
tion of useful discoveries, inventicms, and impcove« 
meiKte, by proporticmate rewards, judiciously held 
out and applied-^to encmir^e by premiuiBs, both 
honourable and lucrative, the exertions of indivi- 
duals, and of classes, in relation to the several ob- 
jects they are charged with promoting'-«^id to wSr 
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Ispni m^ odier adds to tlioie ofageefe«0fi»^ be.g^ 
nmallf 4el%iwted by kw. 

^ liie octfamiissk)ti6fs ta lendei to tlie Ibgislalurd 
ffii annual aocxHtat of dteir tiaosadions and disk 
bursenients ; and all such 8an» as ^IiaU a«t have 
hoea iqpplied ta the paiposes of their trast^ at the 
aid of every three yeais, ta reverb to the tireafiu- 
ly. It Biay ako be enjcMoed apon them, nat tm 
dnm out tl« mofiejr) but fc» the p^rpoae of some 
spedfie disbursement* 

It may, nKveover, be of use to aotboiize them to 
receive voluntary ccmtributioiis ; making it their 
daty to appljr them to the j^atticular objects i(x 
which they may have hem made, ii any shidl have 
been dcfsi^ted by the donoir^. 

Tliere fs reason to believe that the progress of 
jHEi^rticiiIar ftmnulactures has been much retarded 
by t?1ie want of skilful w(nrkmen ; and it of tea 
]iai>pens that the capitals employed are not equal 
to the purposes of bringing from abroad wbrkaien 
at a superior kind. Her^, in cases worthy of it, 
the auxiliary agency of government would in all 
j^babiiitj be useful. There are also valuable 
workmen in every branch, who are prevented i&om 
emigrating solefy by the want of means. Occasion- 
at aids to such persons, properly aihninistered, 
might be a source of valuable acquisitions to the- 
country. 

The propriety of stimulating, by rewards, the m- 
vention and krtroductidn of usefiil improvements, 
is admitted without difficulty. But the success o£ 
attempts in this way, must evidently depepd much 
on the manner of conducting them. It is pro- 
bable, that the placing of the dispensation of those 
rewards under some proper discretionary direction, 
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whare they may be accompanied by eoUaieritl expe* 
dientsj will serve to giv(^ tbem the surest efficacy.. 
It seems ^'impracticable to apportion, by general 
rules, specific compensations for discoveries of un- 
known and disprc^rtionate utility. 
' The greatuse w^ieh may be made of a fund of 
this nature, to procure and import foreign improve- 
ments, is particularly obvious. Among these, the 
article of machines would form a most important 
item. 

The operation and utility of premiums have been 
adverted to ; togetltet with the advantages which 
ha^ resulted liosn timi dispCTsation, under ttfp 
direction of certain public and private. societies.. Of 
this, some experience has been had in the inst;ux)e 
of the Pennsylvania Society, for the promotion of 
manufactures and useful arts ; but the funds of that 
association have been too contracted to produce 
more than a very small portion of the good to which 
the principles of it would have led. It may confi- 
dently be affirmed, that there is scarcely any thing 
which has been devised, better calculated to excite a 
general spirit of improvement than the institutions 
of this nature. They are truly invaluable. 

In countries where there is great private wealflb, 
much may be efl^ectedby the voluntary contributions 
of patriotic individuals ; but in a community situat- 
ed like that of the United States, the public purse 
must supply the deficiency of private resource. la 
what can it be so useful as in promjpting and im- 
proving the efforts of industry? 

All which is humbly submitted. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 

Secret art/ of the Treasury. 



BEPOBT 

ON 

THE ESTABLISHMENT 

OF A 

MINT. 



Tke SscmKTA&Y of the Ts£ASir&T» Aar^p atterUmiy 
considered the subject referred to him by the order qf 
the HoirsE or Repkesent ati v^es, of the fifteenth day 
of April lastf relative to the establishment of a Mint, 
most respectfully submits the result of his inquiries 

: aasd reflections^ 



A 



PLAN for an establishment of this natuie, in- 
volves a great variety of oonsiderations, intricatei 
nice, and important The general state of debtor 
and creditor ; all the relations and consequences of 
FftiCE ; the essentia] interests of trade and industiy ; 
the value of all {uroperty ; the whole income, both of 
the state and of individuals, are liable to be sensibly 
inilufwoed, baoeficially, or otherwise, by the judi- 
cious, or injudicious regulation of this- intenbting 
olgect. 

It is one, likewise, not more necessary than diffi- 
cult to be rightly adjusted ; one wbich has frequentr 
]y occupied the reflections and reseaiches of politi- 
cians, without having iharmonized thdr opinions on 
some of the most important of the principles which en* 
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terintoito diicutioo. Aooocdiiigly»difieBeDt«yif)nns 
continue to be advocated, and the systems c^ differ- 
ent nations, after muck imreitigation, cmitiniie to 
differ from each other. 

But if a right adjustment oC the matter be truly 
of such niqety and difficulty, a fuastiDit natuimlly 
arises, whether it may not be most adriseable to leave 
things, in this respect, in thestate in which tbqr aie ? 
Why, might it be asked, since they have so long 
proceeded in a train* which k«s caused no general 
sensation of inconvenience, siKMild alterationa be at* 
tempted, the precise effect of which cannot with cer- 
tainty be calculated ? 

The answer to this question is not perplexing.— 
The immense disorder which actually rdgns in so 
delicate; and important a concern, and the still great- 
er disorder which is every moment posriU^ call 
loucUy for a reform. The dollar, originally coiil«n- 
plated in the money transactions of .this oeujottyt by 
successive diioinutions of its weight and fineness, 
has sustained a depreciation of five, per emit Axxl 
yet the new dollar has a currency in all paymonta ift 
place x)f the old, with scarcely .any attention to tbt 
difference between thenu The operation of thist ia 
depreciating the value of property depending upw 
past contracts, aad, (as far as inattention to the «V 
teration in the coin may be supposed to leave prioe^ 
stationary,) of all other property, is a{^areut« Ner 
<san it reciuire argumwt to prove, that a nation ought 
not to suffer the value of the property of its qitisens 
to flqetunte with the fluctuations of a foreign mint, 
and to change with the changes in the regulations oi 
a foreign sovereign. This, nevertheless, is the con- 
'dition of oae> whi4^ having no coin» of Us own, 
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«cbptB:^tb inipliQit ewlAteiice tlime of oOiex dciun* 
tries. 

Tbeiiwquail vftluasftUowed in different patts of the 
union to coins of the same intrinsic TTorth ; Ae do* 
fsbtire species of tbJeHi, which ^nbonrass theclfeu- 
Ifttkmot some of the states; and the disdmilarity in 
their several monies of account, are inconveniences^ 
vlrioh, if not to be ascribed to the wont of a natk>n- 
al coinage, will at least be isffM effectually remedied 
if At esteblishiiient of one ; a measure that will at 
Ae ame time give additional security against inh 
positions by counterfeit, as well as by base curren* 

C16B. 

It was with great reascm* therefore^ that the at> 
taitixm of Gcmgress, under the late confederation^ 
was repeatedly drawn to die establishment of a mint ; 
and it is with equal reason that the subject has been 
neauaied; now that the favourable change which 
hm tiik^2 pUoe in' the situation of public affairs, ad* 
WBiiA irf its being carried Into execution; 

Bttt though the difficulty of devising a proper esr 
taUishment ought not to deter from undertaking so 
neeesBary a wsrk ; yet it oannot but inspire diffi- 
deime in one, whose duty it is made to propose a 
plan for thefpurpose ; and may perhaps be permitted to 
boTeHed upon as some excuse for any errors which 
sny bb ehargeable upon it, or for any deviations from 
Boan dor principles, which may have been suggested 
by others, or even in part acted upon by the former 
government of the United States. 

In order to a right judgment of what ought to be 
done) the fidlowoq; particulars require to be discuss- 
ed: 

1st What ought to be the nature of the money 
nMt off the United States? 
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9gL IVlMt the piopoftfam between gold alidffl^ 
if coins of both metab are to be estaUkhed ? 

3d. WhatthepiopoTlioiiaiideompoailioiiofaUojr 
in each kind ? 

4A* Whetha the expense of coinj^e aha^Il be da- 
fxajed bj the govenua^t, or out of the mateiial i$^ 
self? 

5th. What shall be the namber, drnmnhyitioBft 
sizes, and devices of the coins ? . 

6th* Whether foreign coins shdl be permitted to be 
current or not? if the iormeri at what mte, and for 
what period? 

A pre-requiaite to determining with propriety what 
ought to be the money unit of the United States, is to 
^endeavour to fotm as accmate. an idea as the natnn 
of the case will admit, of what it actually is. Tte 
pound, though of various value, is ^ the unit in the 
money of account of all the States. But it is not 
equally easy to pixHiounce what is to be. considered 
as the unit ia the coins. There hms^ no formal ra^ 
gulation on the point, (the resolutions of Congress of 
the 6th of July, 1785, and 8th of Augiut, 1786, biv- 
log never yet been carried inlio operation,) it can 
only be inferred from us9ge or practice. The man- 
ner of adjusting foreign exchai^pes, would seem tf» 
indinate the dollar as best ^entitled to that character. 
In these, the oldpiastrod( Spain; or old Seville 
jdeee of eight rials, of the v^lue of four shillings and 
six pence sterling, is evidently ccmtemplated. The 
computed par betwj^ Great-Britain and Pennsyly»- 
nia, will serve as an exam]^. Accoi^dii^ to that, 
one h|indred.p(»uids. staling is equal to one huQdrad 
aiid sixty-six pounds and two-thirds of a pound 
Pennsylvania currency ; which cocreq^onds wit|i the 
proportion between four shillings and six p^ce ster- 
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]U^, w6A seven shillings and ab pence, tlie cutient 
value of Que doika in thatt slate, by invariable tisage« 
And as far as the Information of the Secretary goes, 
the same comparison hoMs in the other States. 
*'Biit this drcumstance in favour of the ddlar, 
loses much of its weight from two considerations.' 
That species ci coin has never had any settled or 
stttedaid^ value, accfuding to weight or fineness; 
but has been permitted to circulate by tale without 
legard to eifter ; very much as a mere money of con* 
venience; while gold has had a fixed price by 
weight, and with an eye to its fineness. This great- 
er' stability of value of the gold coids, is an argu- 
ment of force for regarding the money unit as hav- 
ing been hitherto virtually attached to gold, rather 
than to silver. 

Twenty^our grains, and six eighths of a grain of 
fine goM, have corresponded with the nominal va^ 
!ue erf the dollar in tJie several states ; without re- 
gard to the successive diminutions of its intrinsic 
worth. 

But if the dollar should, notwithstanding, be sup- 
posed to have the best title to being considered as 
the present unit in the coins, it would remain to de* 
termine what kind of dollar ought to be uiHleistood ; 
or, in other words, what precise quantity of fine silver. 

The old piastre of Spain, which appears to have 
regulated our foreign exchanges, weighed 17 dwt. 
13 grains, and contained 386 graiins and 15 mites of 
fine silver. But this piece has been long since out of 
circulation. The dollars now in common currency are 
of recent date, and much inferior to that both in we%ht 
and fineness. The average weight of them, ujwn 
different trials in large masses, has been found to be 
17 dwt. 8 grains. Their fineness is less precisely 
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aaoertaiiied ; the lesiilis ci varkHu assays, uade by 
diffacent ptoons, tmder tlici ditecfioii i^ the Mte 
supeiintendant of the finahoes, and of the SectetiuyV 
being as various as the assays themsdves. The 
differtoce between their extremes is not less th&n3i 
grains in a dollar of the same weight and i^; 
which is too much for any probable differences in 
the pieces. It is rathcfr to be presumed, that a^ de- 
gree of inaccuracy has been occasioned by the wairf 
of proper apparatus, and, in general, of prac^tioe* The 
experiment which appears to have the best preten- 
nons to exactness, would make the new dollar to 
contain 370 grains and 93S thousandth parts ot^ 
grain cf pure silver. 

According to an authority, on which the Secretary 
places reliance, the standard of Spain for its silver 
coin, in the }rear 1761, was 361 parts fine, and 37 
parts alloy ; at ilrhlch proportion, a dollar of 17 dwt^ 
8 grains, would cohsist of 877 grains of fine silver, 
and 99 grains of alloy. But there is no question 
that this standard has been since altered considenh 
Wy for the worse : to what precise point, is not as well 
ascertained as could be wished ; but from a computa^ 
tion of the value of dollars in the markets both of Am- 
sterdam and London, (a criterion which cannot ma- 
terially mklead,) the new dollar appears to ocmtain 
about 368 grains of fine silver, and that which im- 
mediately preceded it, about 374 grains. 

In this state of things, there is some difficulty id 
^fining the dollar, which is to be understood as 
constituting the present money unit ; on the sup- 
podtion of its being most applicable to that speeies^ 
of coin. The old Seville piece of 386 grains and 15 
mites fine, comports best with khe computations df 
foreign exchanges, and with the more ahcfent don- 
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tfietSy leqiectiiq^ landed pioperty ; but for the great- 
OK. numtmi of oontsacts still in operation ooncernin; 
that kind of prcqpeity, and all those of a merely 
fexsonal nature, now in force, must be referred to a 
dolbur of a diffieient kind. The actual dollar at the 
tinie of ooptia<'4ing is the only one which can be 
AUiq^os^ to have been intended; and it has been 
SMU, that as long ago as the year 1761, there had 
been a material d^fiadation of the standard. And 
even in regard to the more ancient contracts, no pec- 
yon has ever had any idea of a scruple about receiv- 
ing the dollar of the day, as a full equivalent for the 
nominal sum, which the dollar originally imported, 

A zeonireBoe, therefore, to the ancient doUat 
would be, lA the greatest number of cases, an innova- 
lion in factj and in all, an innovation in respect to 
Oi^on. The actual dollar^ in common circulation^ 
has evidently a much better claim to be r^;arded as 
the actual num^ unit. 

The meaa intiinaic value of the different kinds of 
known doUais, has been intimated as afibrding the 
proper criterion. But wh^i it is recollected, that 
the more anoient and more valuable ones ase not 
now to be met with at all in ciroul^ion; and that 
the mass^ those gmierally cursent, is composed oi 
the newest and most inferior kinds; it will be pefr- 
oeived, that ev^i an eqw^cm of that nature would 
be a 0<»i8i4^eEabIe innovation upon the real present 
atoteof things; which it will certainly be prudent 
to apjooach, as far as may be consistent with the 
permaoant order designed to be introduced. 

An additional reason for considering the prevailing 
dollar as the standanl of the present money unit, ra* 
ther than the anci^it on^ is, that it will not only be 
coitformable to the true existing proportion between 
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the two metals ia this country, bnt will be nore ooik 
fDrmable to that which obtains in the comoiefciit 
world generally. .. 

The difference established by custom in the Unit- 
ed States between coined gold and coined sSvor, has 
been stated, upon another occasion, to be nearly as 1 
to 15.6. This, if truly the case, wouM imply tfcait 
gold was extremely over-valued in the UnitU States^ 
for the highest aetiml propard&n in any pant of Eu- 
rope, very little, if at all, exceeds 1 to Id; and the 
average proportion throug^iont Europe is pxobaUy 
not more than about 1 to 14S. But that statedient 
has proceeded upon the idea of the ancient doMalr. 
One penny-weight of gold of 33 caArnrts^ftie, at 6s. 
8d. and the old Seville piece of 386 grains and 16 
mites of pure silver, at 7s. 6d. furnish the exact laMo 
of 1 to 15.6263. But this does not coincide with 
the )real difference between the metals, in ouf mar- 
ket, or, which is with us the same thing, in xmr oiir- 
^ency. To determine this, the quantity of foe silver 
in the general mass of the dollars now inf ofreiAi^- 
tioQ, must afford the rule. Taking the rate of tiie 
late dollar of 374 grains, the proportion woald be as 
1 to 15.11. Taking the rate of the newest dcdiar, 
the proportion would then be as 1 to 14.87. The 
mean of the two would give the pr6portii»i d 1 4o 
15 very nearly ; less than the legal proportioa in 
the coins of Great-Britain, which is as 1 to 15.8 ; but 
somewhat more than the acl^id or market propor- 
tion, which is not quite 1 to 15. 

The prece(fing view of the ^ibjeet does not ia- 
deed afford a precise iMT certabi definition of the pre- 
sent unit in the coins, but it fumisiwe data* which 
will serve as guides in the prc^ess of tim investiga- 
ti(m. It ascertains^ at least, that the sum in the »o- 
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oiBf oi Mocmiit oC each state, conespoodiBg with the 
wwinal value of the ckdlai in wch atate, corres^ 
ponds also with 24 giains and six-eighths of a gvain ojT 
Soe^poldy and with sometbios between 368 and 374 
gnuna oC fine silver. 

. The next inquiry towards a right determination of 
what ought to be the fuUue money unit of the Unit* 
ed States, turns upon these que^tiMis — ^Whether it 
ought to be peculiarly attached to either of the ma^ 
tab, in prefeneuce to the other, or not ; and if to 
either, to whidi of thefls ? 

'The auggestkins and proceedings hitherto have 
hadJfortheir object the annexing of it emphatically to 
theaUverdo^lar, A resolution of Congress of the 6th of 
July, 1785, dec^ures that the money unit of the Unit- 
ed States sbfiiU be a dollar ; and another resolution of 
the 8th of August, 1786, fixes that dollar at 375 
gnuna and 64 hundredths of a grain of fine silver. 
The same riMQliition» however, determines, that there 
shall also be two gold coins, one of 346 grains and 
368 parts of a grain of pure gold, equal to ten dol- 
lars; ^md the other of half that quantity of puie 
goM, equal to five dollars. And it is not explained, 
whether either of the two species of coins, of 
goid or. silver, shall have apy greater l^ality in 
paymentst than the other. Yet it would seem, that 
a prdGefenoe in this particular is necessaiy to execute 
.the idfla of attaching the unit exclu»v^ly to one 
kind* If each of them be as valid as the other, in 
payments to any amount, it is not obvious, in what 
effectual sense either of them. can be deemed the 
money unit, mther than the other. 

If the generaL declaration, that the dollar ahall be 
the money unit of the United States, could be under- 
stood to give it a superior legality in payments ; the 
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iartttaaon of MM oC gold, aod the ctodMrtiDa tlHi 
etck of tbeai'slMll be «fM0/ to a oartaia nmmbcr of 
doUan, wG«ldap|iearto dottiogr tltfit iofneaco : Aad 
tba <niciiJu4uK)e of jmdEaDg the dcdlai tke unit m 
the money of account, seems to be lather matter of 
iurm than of sufastaoce. 

(Contrary to the ideas which hare hnetofaie p» 
vaUedi ib the suggestiona cooDemiflg a cosaage torn 
the United States, thoi^h not widmit msoh hesin^ 
tftcm, arising fiom a defesenoefoff those ]dt8a» Ae So^ 
cietaiy is, upon the whole, adong^j indmed to the 
opinion, that a piafefeoce ought to tie given to 
neither of the metals for the monej mnt Piethaps, 
tf ^ther were to be pneCened, it ou^t to be gold la- 
thar than rilver* 

The reasons aie the8&-^ 

The induoemeBt tosuch a preference is to render 
the unit as little rariable as possible; because eli^ 
this dep^ids the st^y value <tf all contracts, and, 
in a oevtain sense, of all other property. And it to 
/ truly observed, that if the unit belong indiscriminate- 
hf to both the metals, it is sub^ to all the fluctaa- 
ti<Hifl that happen in the relative value whiah thqr 
bear to each other. But the same reason would lead 
to annexiDg it to that particul^ one whteh is itedf 
the least liable to variation ; if there be, in diis re- 
spect, any discernible difference between Ae two. 

Gold may, perhaps, in certain senses, be said to 
have greater stability than silver : As being of so* 
perior value, less liberties have been tahen with it 
in the regulatjons of diffeient countries. Ite standard 
has remained nunre uniform, and it has in other m* 
spects undeigone fewer changes : as brii:^ not so 
much an article of merchandize, owuig*to thensii 
made of silver in the trade with the Eastjndies and; 
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ft, il is less liable to be ioftueaeed bjr dtcmiH 
itsiioe84>f commercial demand. And if leasoniiig bjr 
amdogy,k ccmld be affirircd, that i3mte is a ^^sics^ 
piobaMlity of gieater piopcMrticmal increise in the 
fvantity of silver than in that of gold, it would af« 
Ibid an wlitttional reason for cakuli^iDg on greater 
aloidlaessin die raloe of the latter* 

As ha^ as gold, eHh^ fiom its intrinsic superior- 
iigras a metal, from its greater rarity, or from the pre* 
^iocKof mankind, retains so consLderable a pre^ori* 
anee in Talue over silrer as it has hitherto had, a 
Batiuade<»isequenGe of this seems to be, that its oeiH 
dition will be more statiooaty. TIm revolutions, there- 
Sove, which mxj take pladein tliecompamtive value of 
gold and silver, will be changes in the state of the 
latter, rather than in that of iJie foraier. 

II Aete should be an aj^eanmce ctf too mueh ab-^ 
litraetsoQ in any of these ideas, it mi^ be remarked, 
that the first and most 'sRnq>le impressions do not na- 
tumlly incline to giving a pref^v^aee to the inferior 
oi least valuable of the two metab. 

It is sometimes observed, that silver ought to be 
encoufaged rather than gold, as being more condu- 
<nve to the extension of bank circulation, from the 
gieater difiieulty and inconvenience which its great- 
er bulk, compared with its value, occasions in the 
transportaticm c^ it. But bank circulation is desira- 
ble rather as an auxiliary to, than ai a snbitiitUe finr, 
that irf the precious metals ; and ought to be left to its 
natural oourse. Artificial expedients to extend it, 
IqropponUig obstades to the other, are at least not 
reeommended by any very obvious advantages. And 
in general, it is the safest rule, to regulate every par- 
ticular institution or object, according to the princi* 
1^ which, in rriation to itself, appear the most 
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sound. lo additioii to tkiB/ it may be obaec^ec}, fhi^ 
t^ iaeoavenieQce of .Uimporting: dlher of thm met 
lalst 18 sttfici^dtly great to ittduce a p i e fcie a ce oi 
bank paper, wbenerer it ean be niade to ansvcar tbm 
purpoae equally well. •> 

But, upon the whole, it weeam to be most adriie* 
able, as has been observed, not to attach the ttoit ex** 
elusivdy to either^of* the metals; beeauae tlm 
oannot be done effectually, without destx^lBg 
the ofike and character of one of then as aioD^f 
andreduoiog it to the situation of a meie merchaft* 
duse; which, aocordiqgly, at different timet hat 
been proposed from different aad veiy re^eetaUe 
quarters ; .but which would probably be a gMcUer 
eril than oocasional Tuiialions in the unit, from die 
fluctuations in the relative yalue of the metsb; es^' 
peoially if care be taken to regulate the pioporfibn 
between them, with an eye to their average eommer- 
cial value. 

^ To annul the use of either of the n^tals as menqr> 
is to abridge the quantity of circulating, medium * 
and is liable to all the objections which arise from a 
oompanson of the benefits of a full, with the evib<^ 
a scanty circulation. > 

It is not a satisfactory answer to say^ that ncme but 
the fitvoused metal would, in this case, find its wqr 
into the country, as in that all balances must be 
paid. The pr acticaUlity oi this would in some ffiea<^' 
sure depend on the abundanee or scarcity of it in the 
country paying. Where there was but litlle>it'<^^ar 
would not be procurable at all, or it would cost a 
premium to obtain it ; which, in every case of a cooir 
petition with others in a branch of trade, woAld ee^ 
stitute a deduction from the profits of the party r#^ 
cdving. Perhaps, too, the embarrassments whieh 
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MwA It ebomoBtoioe migbt sometimei^ create in iho 
peaamaiy liquidation of balances, might lead to ad- 
dittioii^ effi)rts to find a substitute in commodities^ 
aod ;n^bt so Imt impede tiiie introduction of the 
metals. Neither could the exclusion of either of 
theoK be deemied, in otiber respects, favourable to 
emnm^A^. It to often in the course of trade as de* 
abible to possess the kind of money, as the khid df 
Qommodkies, best adapted to a foreign market 

It aeeaas, lioire ver, most probaUb, that the chief, if 
a^ the sole effect of sudi a r^^ulation, would beto 
dfa&iabhthe utility of one oi the metals. It could 
Jbaidly pore an obstacle to the latrodttction of that 
idiic]a.-was eroluded, in the natural course of trade; 
because it would always command a ready sale for 
tke fmpom of exportation to foreign marlcets* But 
such an effect, if the <mly one, is nc^ to be r^asded 
as a trivial inconvenience. 

If, then, the unit ought not to be attached ecdo- 
^vely to either of the joetals, the parop(»:tioii which 
pilgto to sub^t b^ween them.ia the <X)tiiS9 becomes 
a pieltmiiiary inquiry, in order to its proper adjust- 
ment This. iMX>portiAn appears to be, in sevorid 
views, of no inconsiderable mom^it. 

Onecensequence of oveivakung either metal, in 
respect to the other, is the banishment of that which 
isundetvidaed. If; two countries are supposed, in 
one of which the. piopdirtion of gold to silver is as 1 
to 16i in the other as 1 to IS, gold beingf Worth morcy 
silver less, in tone, than in the other; it is manifest, 
that in theur reciprocal paymaits, each will select 
that speeiea which it vahies least, to pay to the x>ther 
w!tm& it 18 viUiiKi most Besktesthk, the.desders 
m wvs^ yMlt from th^ same^^use, often find a pioh 
Stable traffic in an exchange of the metals between 
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the twt) oountrres. And hence, it woidd eoBie to pass, 
if ftther things were equal, that the greatest part of 
the gold would be collected in one, and the gieatest 
part of the silver in the other. The course of trade 
might in some degree counteract the tendency of the 
difference in the legal proportions by the market ra* 
lue; but this is so &r and so often influenced by the 
legal rates, that it does not prevent their producfatg 
the effect which is inferred. Facts, too, verify the 
hiference. In Spain and Ekigland, where gold is 
rated higher than in other parts of Euiope, there is a 
scarcity of silver; whfle it is found to abound to 
France and Holland, where it is rated higher in pro- 
portion to gold, than in the neighbouring natioiaii 
And it is continually flowing from &irope to Chini 
and the East^Indies, owing to tiie comparative cheap- 
ness of it in the former, and deamess of it in the 
latter. 

This consequence is deemed by some not veiy 
material ; and there are even persons, who, fiom a 
jEftnciful predilection to gold, are willing to invite it, 
even by a higher price. But general utility will 
best be promoted by a due proportion of both melalik 
If gold be most convenient in large payments, silvct 
is best adapted to the more minute and oidinary 
circulation. 

But it is to be suspected, tlurt there b another eoof 
sequence more serious than the one which 1ms bem 
mentioned. This is the diminution of the toUd quan« 
tity of specie which a country would naturaHy poa« 



It is evident, that as often m a conntfy wfaioli 
over-rates either of the metals, recdves a payment io 
that metal, it gets a less actual quantity tibaa it oo^ 
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to do, ot than it woald do, irtjie rate were a just 
one. « 

It is also equally evident, that there will be a conti- 
nual effort to make paymenttoitinthatspecies to which 
il: has annexed an exaggerated estimation, wherever it 
is current at a less proportional value. And it woulct 
seem to be a very natural effect of the:^ two causeSf 
not only that the mass of the precious metals in the 
ootmtry in question, would consist chiefiy of that 
kind to which it had gh^en an extraordinary value, 
but that it would be absolutely less, than if they had 
been duly proportioned to each other. 

A conclusion of this sort, however, is to be drawn 
with great caution. In such matters, there are al« 
ways some local, and many other particular cifcuia- 
stan<^s, which qualify and vary the operation of 
general principles, even where they are just; and 
there are endless combinations very difficult to be 
malyzed, which often render principles, that have 
the most plausible pretensicms, unsound and delu* 
sive. 

' There ought, for instance, according to those 
which have been stated, to have been formerly a 
jpeater quantity of gold in proportion to silver in the 
United States, than there has been ; because the ac- 
tual value of gold in this country, compared with 
aJlver, was perhaps higher than in any other. But 
our situation in regard to the West-India islands, in- 
to some of which there is a large influx of silver di- 
rectly fiom 0e mines of South- America, occasions 
an extraordinary supply of that metal, and, conse- 
quently, a greater proportion of it in our circtilationi 
than might have been expected from its relative 
value. 
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Whiit iofluenoe theprofxirtioa middr oon&Ulerattou 
may have upoa the state of prices, and hour far this 
may coimteraot its tend^icy to inoiease or lessen the 
quantity (d the setals, are points iK>t easy to be de- 
veloped : and yet they ace very necessary to an accu* 
^te jadgment of the true opaation of the things 

But however iispossible it may be to pronounce 
with certaintyt that the possession of a less qoantily 
of speeie is a cooseqaence c^ overvaluing eitl^r of 
the joetaist tfaeie is enough of pvobability in the con« 
sideratioos which weeta to indicate it, to form an at* 
gumentof w^ht against such over-valuation. 

A third ill consequence resulting from it is, a great- 
^ and more frequent dbturbanoe of the state of the 
I^Dney unit, by a greater and more frequent divecsi* 
^ between the l^al and market proportions of the 
juetals. This has not hitherto been experienced in 
the United States, but it has been experienced else- 
where: and from its not having been felt by us 
}uthert9, it does not follow that this will not be the 
case hereafter, when our commerce shall have attain* 
cd a maturity, which will place it under the influ« 
ence.of more fixed principles. 

In establishing a proportion between the metals^ 
there seems to be an option of one of two things— ^ 
^ To approach^ as nearly as it can be ascortained^ 
the mean or average proporti(m, in what may be 
called the -commercial world; or. 

To retain that which now exists in the United 
States. As far as these happen to coincide, they will 
render the course to be pursued more plain and mose 
certain. . ^ 

Tp ascertain the first witji precision, would require 
better materials than are possessed, or than could be 
obtained, without. an inconvenient delay. 
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I& Isaac Newton, in a repres^itation to the ttea- 
sary of Great-BSrltain, in the year 1717, tdtet statin? 
the particular proportions in the different countries 
of Europe, concludes thus: " By the course of tmift 
and exchange between nation and nation in all Ea^ 
rope, fine gold is to fine silver as 14f or 15 to 1." 

But however accurate and decirive this authority 
may be deemed, in relation to the period to which it 
applies, it cannot be taken, at the distance of more 
than seventy years, as a rule for determinii^ the ex- 
isting proportion. Alterations have been since made 
in the r^gulatkms of their coins by several nations; 
which, as wdU as the course of trade, have an in- 
fluence upon the maricet values. Nevertheless, 
there is reason to believe, that the state of the mat- 
ter, as represented by Sir Isaac Newton, is not very 
remote from its actual state. 

In Holland, the greatest numey market of Europe, 
gold w^ to silver, in December, 1789, as 1 to 14.88; 
and in that of London, it has been for some time past 
but little different, approaching perhaps something 
nearer 1 to 15. 

It has been se^i, that the existing proportion be* 
tween the two metals in this country, is about as 1 to 
X5. 

It is fortunate, in this respect, that the innovations 
of the Spanish mint have imperceptibly introduced 
a proportion so analogous as this is, to that which 
prevails among the principal commercial nations ; as 
it greatly facilitates a proper regulation of the mat- 
ter. 

This proportion of 1 to 15 is recommended by the 
j[>articuiar situation of our trade, as being very nearly 
that which obtains in the market of Great-Britain, 
to which nation our specie is principally exported. 
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A loirer tmte for eitber of tlie xaettla ia oqi vsotet 
tjiafli io JieiBfmijg^t not only afibid a motive tike mom^ 
iocertaiacvesyip xemit in specie, nither tiban incoBi. 
aioditi^ ; but it might, ia some oUbeis, cause us to 
p^jr 4 greater quantity ctf it for a gitren sum, than we 
should other¥dsQ do. If the effect should rather be 
tp.ocQSsion a premium to be giiren for the metal 
which was junder-ratedt this would obviate those 
disadvantages; but it would involve another, a cua- 
tomary differeace between the market and legal {»ro- 
portions» which would amount to a species o£ diso^ 
der in the national <u>inage. 

Looking forward to the paymients of interest heie- 
\ after to be made to Holland, the same proportion 
does not appear ineligible. The present legal pro- 
portion in. the coins of Holland^ is stated at oi^ to 
fourteen and nine-tenths. That of the market, va^ 
rie^ somewhat at different times, but seldom veiy 
widely from this point. 

. There can hardly be a better rule, in any country, 
for the legal, than the market proportion ; if this 
can be supposed to have been produced by the free 
and steady course of commercial principles. The 
presumption, in such case, is, that each metal finds 
its true level, according to its intrinsic utility in tbi^ 
general system of money operaMons* 

But it must be admitted, that this argument in it- 
vour of continuing the existing proportion^ is not 
applicable tp the state of the coins with us. There 
have been too many artificial and heterogeneous in- 
gredients ; too much want of order, in the pecuniaiy 
transactions of this country, to^uthorize the attribut- 
ing the effects which have appeared to the regular 
operations of commerce. A proof of this is to be 
drawn from the alteratious which have. happened ii^ 
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the pKoportioa hetweea tbe melds msMfy by tibe 
tucoessi ve degisadatioiis of the dellar» ia oonsequeMe 
of the mutability of a fomgn mint. The valae of 
|p>ld to silver appears to have declined wholly bom 
this cause^ from fifteen and ax4eBths9 to about fifteen 
to one. ITet as this last [^portion, however i»oduo- 
edy coincides bo nearly with what nuy be deemed 
the commercial average, it may be siqqposed to f uip- 
nish as good a rule as can be pursued. 

The only question seems to be, whether the vali^ 
of gold ought not tobea little lowered, to bring it to 
a more exact level with the two markets which have 
been mentioned. But as the ratio of 1 to 15 is so 
nearly coofbrmaUe to the state of those markets, and 
best agrees with that of our own, it will psobably 
be found the most eligible. If the market of Spain 
continues to give a higher value to gold, (as it has 
done in time past,) than that which is recommraided, 
there may be some advantage in a middle station. 

A further preliminary to tbe adjustment of the fu- 
tine money unit, is, to determine what shall be the 
proportion and composition of alloy in each species 
of the coins. 

The first, by the resolution of the 8th of August, 
1786, before ref^red to, is r^ulated at one twelfth ; 
or, in other words, at 1 part alloy to 11 parts fine, 
whether gold or silver ; which appears to be a con- 
veni^it rule, unless there should be some collateral 
consideration which may dictate a departure from it. 
Its correspondency, in regard to both metals, is a re- 
commendation of it ; because a difference could an- 
swer no purpose of pecuniary or commercial utility^ 
and uniformity is favourable to order. 

This ratio, as it regards gold, coincides with the 
proportion, real or professed, in the coins of Porta* 
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g;al, England) Fmice, and Spain. In tliose of the 
two former, it is real; in those of the two latter^ there 
is a deduction for what is called remedy of wdgM 
and alhtfj which is in the nature of an allowance to 
the master of the mint for errors and imperfections 
in the process ; rendering the coin either lighter or 
baser than it ou^ht to be. The same thing is known 
in the theory of the English mint, where one-sixth 
of a carat is allowed. But the difference aeems to 
be, that there, it is merely an occasional indemnity, 
within a certain limit, for real and unavoidaUe eaon 
and imperfections ; whereas in the practice of the 
mints of France and Spain, it appears to amount to a 
stated and regular deviation from the nominal stand* 
ard. Accordingly, the real standaids of Franoe and 
Spain ajre sometUng worse tlum 32 carats, or 11 parts 
in 12 fine. - 

The principal gold coins in Germany, Holland* 
Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and Italy, are finer than 
those of England and Portugal in diflSerent degrees^, 
from 1 eamt and a quarter, to 1 carat and seven- 
eighths, which last is within one-eighth of a canut 
of pure gold. 

There are similar diversities in the standards of the 
silver coins of the difiTerent countries of Europe^ 
That of Great-Britain is 332 parts fine to 18 alloy >~ 
those of the other European nations vary from that 
of Great-Britain, as widely as from about 17 of the 
same parts better, to 75 worse. 

The principal reasons assig^ied for the use of alloy,, 
are the saving of expense in the refining of the me- • 
tals, (which in their natural state are usually mixed 
with a portion of the coarser kinds,) and the render<> 
ing of them harder, as a security against too great 
waste by friction or wearing. The first reason drawn 
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ifom the original composition of the metals, is 
streng^thened at present by the practice of alloying 
their coins, which has obtained among so many na- 
tions. The reality of the effect to which the last rea- 
son is applicable, has been denied, and experience has 
been appealed to, as proving that the more alloyed 
coins wear fiister than the purer. The true state of 
Ais matter may be worthy of future investigation^ 
thoi^h first appearances are in favour of alloy. In 
the ttean time, the saving of trouble and expense, are 
jllifflcient inducements to following those examples 
which supine its expediency. And the same con- 
sfd^atlons lead to taking as our models those nations 
with whom we have most intercourse, and whose 
oritts are most prevalent in our ciitiulation. These 
arer.Sp^in) Portugal, England, and France. The re- 
lation which the proposed proportion bears to their 
g0ld coins, has been explained. In respect to theii» 
silver coins, it will not be very remote £rom the mean 
et their several standards. 

The component ingredients of the alloy in each 
jiietal, will also require to be regulated. In silver, 
copper is the only kind in use, and it is doubtless the' 
oalj proper one. In gold, there is a mixture of sil* 
ver and copper ; in the English coins, consistf ng of 
equal parts, in the coins of some other countries, va< 
lying firom one-third to two-thirds silver. 

The reason of this union of silver with copper is 
this, — ^The silver counteracts the tendency of the 
copper to injure the colour or beauty of the coin, by 
^ving It too much redness, or rather a coppery hue, 
which a %tMl quantity will produce ; and the cop- 
per (aevents the too great whiteness, which silver 
^one would cimfer. It is apprehended, that there 
are o^iisideratioim which may reijder it prudent te 
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eital^h by kw, that tlie pn3iiK>rft<m ot dver to 
coppef in the g<^ coins of the United Slsled^ OatR 
not be more than one half, nor less tbaft one-thhct; 
vestii^ a discretion in some proper place, to regulate 
the mattef ^thin those limits, as experience in thft 
exeootion may recommend. 

A third poilri remains to be disclMed, as a pre^ 
leqnisitie to the determination of the miMiey unit, 
which is, \rhether the expense of coining shall be 
defrayed by the public, or out of the material itself; 
or, » it ts somet^es stated, whether ccShage shaB 
be iree^ or AM be subject to a duty ot imp^dtifi^f 
Thisfame, ^haps, one of the hidest quesdcms iti 
the doctrine rf money. 

The practice of different nations is dissinfihur fa iMA 
particular. In England, cofaiage is Add to beentki^ 
if ftee ; the mint price of the metals in buBion, b^ 
ing the same with the value of them in eoin. lit 
Fiance, theveis m duty which has been, if it is not 
now, eight per cent. In HoUand, there fe a diflev^ 
ence between the mint-price, and the yahie &i the 
coins, wlMch has been computed at .96, or something 
less than one per cent upon gold , at 1.48, or somei> 
^hfaig less than one and an half per cent, upon sfi» 
rer. The resolution of the 8th of August, 17W, 
proceecb upon the idea of a deduction of half per 
cent, from gold, and of two per cent, from sSver, as 
an indemnification for the expense of cohring. Tim 
is inferred from a report of the late board of treasury, 
upon which that resolution appears to have been 
founded. 

Upon the supposition that the expense of coinagii 
ought to be defrayed out of the metals, there are two 
ways in which it may be effected ; one by a rerfttC-- 
tion of the quantity of fine gold and diver in iSte 
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CCMads; th^ other by establishing a difliprenoe be- 
tween the value of those metals iu the coins, and 
fbe mint-price of them in bullion. 
. The Sxst method appears to the Secretary inadmis^ 
sible* He is unable to distinguish an operation of 
this sort, from that of raisfaag the denomination of the 
jBoin ; a measure which has been disapproved by the 
wisest men of the nations in which it has been prac- 
tised« and condemned by the rest of the world. To 
<)ecUrey that a less weight of gold or silver shall pass 
lor the same sum, which before represented a greater 
weu^Jbti or to oidain that the same h eight shall pass 
for a greater sum, are things substantially of one ni^ 
ture. The consequence of either of them, if the 
le^bange can be iiealized, is to degrade the money unit ; 
ebli^uig creditors to xeceive less than their just dues, 
wd depreciating p^K>perty of every kind. For it is 
wmifiost, that every thing would in this case be re* 
presented by a less quantity of gold and silver than 
before. 

* , It is sometimes observed on this head^ that though 
any article of property migbt in fact be repres^ted 
by a less actual quantity of pure metal, it would, 
nevertheless, be represented by something of the 
same intrinsic value. Every fabric, it is r<9marke4f 
is worth, intrinsically, the price of the raw material 
mid the expense of fabricaticm : a truth not less ap- 
plicable to a piece of coin, than to a yard of cloth. 

This position, well founded in itself, is here mis- 
applied. It supposes, that the coins now in circula- 
tion, are to be considered as bullion ; or, in other 
words, as a raw materiaL But the fact is, that tlie 
adoption of them as money, has caused them to be- 
come the fabric. — ^It has invested them with the 
character an^ office of coins, and lias given them a 
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taadfon and oftcacj equivalent to tluit oC tlie.staiiip 
of tlie toTeieign. The prices «>{ aU our conusodi- 
iies, at borne and abioad» and of all icx&ga coauno- 
dities in qui markets, bavelbond their levels in eon* 
formity to this principle. The lotriffn coins may be 
Svested of the privi^^e tb^ bare bitberto bera 
peuaitted to ^goy) and nwy of conrae be Uf^ to find 
their value in the market as a law materiad. BM 
the quantity of ggld and silver in the national coins, 
eooeqpoii^ng with a givte snm, cannot be madi^ 
liess than beretoidie^ witbout distUKUng tbe balance 
of intrinsic vahie, mid making ev^y a<^ ef land, at 
well as every bushel of wbeat» of lins actual wcrll| 
tban in time past. If the United States were isdaH^ 
ed and cutoff from all intercomse wi& the rest el 
mankind, this Deasooing would not be e^tuaUy eont 
elusive. But it lyppears deqirive, trhen ceaddemd 
witb a view to tbe vdaticns Which cdmtaace baa 
created between us and other coantries. 

It is however not improbable, tbid: tbe effect met 
ditated would be defeated, by a rise of piicefr psojbr: 
tioned to tbe diminution of the in^nsic value of the 
poins. This migbt be looked for in every eiiligbt<- 
ened commercial country ; but perhaps in.Bone witb 
greater certainty than in this ; because, in none aw 
men less liable to be tbe dupes of sounds — v^ norm 
bas authority so little leaoujce for auhstit^ng'names 
for things. 

A general revolution in prices, tbougboi^y nomi* 
nally»and. in appearmice, cpuld not fail to 4istrdqt 
the ideas of tbe community, and would be apt tQ 
breed dis^onteals, as w^ll among all tbose who live 
on the income of their numeyy as antmg tbe poosbr 
classes of the people, to whom tbe neoesaaries-of Vs!h 
WQukLsemn to have beenme dearer*^ In the oenfe* 
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aion of such a state of tUngs^ ideas ei vahie would 
not improbaUy adjbere to the old cokis ; which, from 
that oircuimtaoce, instead of feeling the effect of the 
loss of their privilege as money, would pef haps beat 
a price in the market relatively to the new ones, in 
exact proportion lo' weight. The frequency of the 
deiQandfer the metals to pny foreign bals^nees. would 
contribute to this effect. 

Among ibb etils, attendant on such an operation, 
are these-^Oreditofs both of the puUio and (rf indi- 
yidnab wouM lose a part of their property — ^public 
itvd private o^edit would redeive a wound — ^the ef- 
fective revenues of the government would be dimi* 
nished. Tliaie b scarcely any point, in the economy 
ef natioiMl afikks, of greater moment than the unf^ 
fimn prGsievvatioo ti the intrinsic value of the monqr 
unit On this tiie security and steady vidue of pro^ 
perty essentially depend. 

The second method, therefore, of defraying the 
^q^ense of the Coinage out of the ipetab, fa greatly 
tD be preferred to the other. Thb b to let the sanvs 
sum of money continue to^representin the new coins 
exactly the same quantity of gold and silver, as it 
does iik those now current— to allow at the mint 
such a price only for those metab, as will admit of pro* 
it just sufficient to datbfy the expense of cmnage — 
to aboltsh the legal currency of the fordgn coins, both 
in public and private payments-f^and of course t» 
le<ive the superior utility of the national coins, for 
domestte purposes, to operate the difference qf market 
value, which b necessary to induce the bringing of 
buUkm to the mint; In thb case, all property and 
faibour will stUI be represented by the ^ame quantity 
of gold and silver as formerly ; and the only change 
whfefa will be wrought, will consist in annexing the 
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office of money exclusively to the national cotas*; 
oonseguently, withdrawing it from those of foreign 
oountrie^ and saffering them to become, as they 
ought to be, mere articles of merchandize. 

The mgumenta in fiivour of a regulation of this 
iund are — First, That the want of it is a cause of ex* 
tra expense c there being then no motive of individual 
interest to distinguish between the natianal coim 
and bullion, they are. It is aUeged, indiscrimioately 
melted down for cbimestic mannfaotures, and ex* 
ported for the purposes of foreign trade; and it is 
added, that when the coins become light by wearing^ 
the same quantity of fine gold or silver bears a higher 
price in bullion than in the coins ; in which state of 
things, the melting down oi the coins to be scdd ax 
bullion is attended with profit ; and (vom both caasea 
the expense of the mint, or in other words, the ex- 
pense of maintaining the specie capital of the nation, 
is materially augmented. 

Secondly — ^That the existence of such a regula* 
tion promotes a fevourabte oouise of exchange, and 
benefits trade, not only by that circumstance, bat 
by obliging foreigners, in certain eases, to pay demr' 
er for domestic commodities, and to sell their own 
cheaper. 

As far as relates to the tendency of a ftee coinage 
to produce an increase of expense^ in the diiereat 
ways that have b^n stated, the argument HKist * be 
allowed to have foundation, both in reason and in 
experience. It describes what has been exeoqpMed 
in Gfeat-Britain. 

Theefii'ect of giving an artificial value to bullion, is 
not at first sight obvious ; but it actually happened at 
the period immedialely precedii^ the late veforma- 
tion in the gold coin of the country just named. 
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A pound troy in gold bullion of standard finene^ 
was then from 19s. 6d. to SSs. sterling dearer than as 
equal weight ofguineas^ as delivered at the mint. The 
phenomenon is thus accounted for—- The old guineas 
were more than two per cent, lighter than thdr 
standard toeight. This toeightj there|(»e, in bullion, 
tras truly worth two per cent, more, than those gui^ 
aeas. It consequently had, in respect to them, a 
eorrespondent rise in the market. 
• And as g^neas were then current by tak^ the new 
fmes, as they issued from the mint, were confounded 
in circulation with the old cmes ; and by the asso- 
ciation were d^reciated below the intrinsic value ia 
ecmipanson with bullion. It became, of course, a 
profilable traffic to s^ bullion for coin, to select the 
Hgiit i»eoes and re-issue them in cunency, and to 
melt down the h^vy ones and sell them again as 
bullion. This practice, besides other inconydnieoce^, 
cost the government large sums in the r^iewal of 
the coins. 

But the remainder of the argument stands upon 
ground £ar more questionable. It depends upon very 
numerous and very omnplez combinations ; in which 
there is infinite latitude for fallacy and error. 

The most plausible part of it is that which relates 
to the course of exchange. Experience, in France, 
has shown, that the market price of bullion has been 
influenced by the mint difference between that and 
coin ; sometimes to the full extent of the dLBEerence ; 
and it would seem to be a clear inference, that when- 
ever that difference materially exceeded the charge 
of remitting bullion from the country where it ex- 
isted to another, in which coinage was free, exchange 
would be in favour of the form^. 

If^ for instance, the balance of trade between 
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Fcaoee tnd So^^d were at any tiaije ^qpiAl) tltelc 
semhants would naturally faave reciprocal paymente 
Id maketo an equal amount ; which m usual wo«^ 
be Uqiddsted by means of bills of exchange* If, in 
ttb sitoatioay the difference between coin and foul* 
lion should be in the maiik^ as at the taint of 
Franee, eight per oentw ; i^ a}se> Ae ehiirges ^ 
liaaq^itiiig mmiey ftom France to England shouM 
not be above two per cent* ; lUid^if exchai^e should 
be at par» k is evident^ that a ptofit of six per e^it. 
fldght be made, by aending. buUioa from Fmnoe fir 
Engl^od, and drawing bills for the amount* "One 
Hundred louis d*ors in coin would purehaae the 
weight o( 108 fas bullion ; one hubdted of which re^ 
mitted to Et^iland wouM ^ufice to pay a debt of 
vtk equal amount : and two being paMforthechai^ 
of lusurance and transportation, there would remaift 
six (or the benefit of the person who should mabagt 
the negoeiation. But -as so lai^e a profit couM not 
fail to produce competition, the bills in conaequieDce 
of this would decrease in price, till the profit was re- 
duced to the mnhnufk of an adequate recompense for 
the trouble and rbk. And as the amount of 100 louis 
d^ors in England^ might be afforded for 96 in Francet 
with a profit of more than one and an half per cent, 
bilfe upon England might fall in France to 4 per cent, 
briow par ; one per c^it being a sufficient profit to 
the exchanger or broker, fdr the managemtot of fli^ 
business. 

But it is admitted^ that this ad vantage is lost ifrhen 
the balance of trade is against the nation whibh im«- 
poses the duty in question; because, by increasing 
the demand for bullion, it brings this to a pax with 
the coins : and it is to be suspected^ that wh^e com- 
mercial principles hare their free scope, and are well 
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uadefsteod, the market differ^oe betweeki the me- 
tals in coin and bullion, will seldom apprc»imate to 
that of the mint, if the latter be considerable. It must 
be not a little diflicult to keep the money of the 
worlds which can be employed to an eqnal purpose 
in the commeioe of the world, in a state of degrada- 
tion in comparison with the money of a particular 
conntiy. 

This alone would seem sufficient to prevent it : 
wh^eiever the price of coin to bullion in the market 
ttiaterially exceeded the par of the metals, it would 
beoGone an object to send the bulUon abeoad; if not 
to pay z foreign balance, to be invested in some other 
way hi fMcign ooontries, where it bore a superior 
lvalue: an opemtion, by which immense fortunes, 
might be amassed, if it w«ere not that the eiq[iortation 
of the bidlion would of itself restore the intrinsic pai. 
But as it would naturally have this effect, the advan^ 
tage supposed, would contain in itself the principle 
of its own destruction. As long, however, as the ex- 
portation of bulli<m could be made with prc^t^ 
whichas as long as exchange could remain below par, 
there would be a drain of the gold and silver of the 
country. 

If any thing can maintain, for a length of time, a 
material difference between the value of the metak 
in coin and in bullimi, it must be a constant and 
ooasiderable balance of tmde in favour of the coun- 
try in which it is maintained. In one dtuated like 
theUuitedStateSiit would, in all probability^ be a 
hopeless attenqit. The frequadt demand £Dr gold 
ttd silver to pay balances to foreigners, would tend 
powerfully to preserve the equilibrium of intrinsic 
value. 
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The piospeet' is, that it would oceailoii foftign 
coins to circnl&te by o<Miiinoii omiaeBt, nearly at par 
\rith liie Aatioiull. 

To say, that as ftr as the effect of lowering ei>- 
change is produced, though it be only oocanonal ani 
momentary, there is a benefit the more thrown into 
the scale of public prosperity, is not satisfactoiy. It 
has been seen, that it may be productive of one evil, 
the investment (tf a port of the nati(mal capital in fo- 
reign countries ; which can hardly be beneficial, bat 
in a atuatiOD like that of the United Netherlands, 
where an immense capital, and a decrease of internal 
demand, render it necessary to find employment for 
mbney in the wants of other nations ; and, perhapsi 
dn a close examination, other evils m«y be itescried. 

One allied to that which has be^i mentioned, is 
this— Taking Franee, for the sake of moie conoide 
illustration, as the scene. Whenever it happens that 
French louls d'ors are sent abroad, from whatefiop 
cause, if there be a oNisiderable diffdr^Mse betweaa 
ocnn and bullion in the market of Frimce, it will con- 
stitute an advantageoos traffic to send' hack these 
louis d'ors, and bring away bullion in lien of them ;^ 
upon all of which exchanges, France must sostinn 
an actual loss of a part of its gold and silver. 

Again, such a difference between coin »id bullion 
may tend to counteract a favourable balance of trade. 
Whenever a foreign meichant is the carrier ot his 
own commodities to France for sale, he has a stiong 
indticement to bring back specie* instead of Ftencb 
c6mmoditie$ ; because a return in the latter may af- 
ford no profit ; may evai be attended with loss : in" 
the fbimer, it-willstfford a <3ertain profit The same 
prin( iple must be supposed to operate in the geoetal 
course of remittances from France to other countries. 
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Tins pziodpal questioii with a meichant naturally is, 
In what flianner can I realize a giren sum with 
moot advantage, where I wish to place it? And, in 
Ciffiesiu which oibei commodities are not likely to 
I^EOduoe equal piofit with bullion, it may be expected 
tliat this will be pieferred; to which the greater 
certainty attending the operation, must be an addi- 
tional incitement There can hardly be imagined a 
ciioamstance less friendly to trade, than the existence 
of an ex^ta inducement arbing from the possibility 
of a profitable speculation upon the articles them- 
pelves, to export from a country its gold and silver, 
lather than the products of its land and labour. 

The other advantages supposed, of obliging fo^ 
reignexs to pay dearer for domestic commodities, and 
to sell their own cheaper, are ap^ied to a situation 
which includes a favourable balance of trade. It is 
understood in this sense— The prices of domestic 
commodities, (mich at least as are peculiar to the coun- 
try,) remain attached to the denominations of the 
coins. When a favourable balance of trade reali2ses 
in the market the mint difference between coin and 
bidlion; foragners, who must pay in the latter, are 
obliged to ^vemore of it for such commodities, than 
they otherwise would do. Again, th^ bullion which 
if now obtained at a cheaper rate in the home mar- 
ket, will procure the same quantity of goods in the 
frn^eign market as before; which is said to render 
fcweign commodities cheaper. In this reasoning, 
nmch fkllacy is to be suspected. If it b6 true, that 
foteigners pay more for domestic commodities, it 
must be equally true, that they get more for their 
own, when they bring them themselves to market. 
If peculiar, or other domestic commodities, adhere 
to the denominations of the coins, no reason oectrrs 
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why teeifl^ coQWodtties of a Ulie fibif«etet«heiilil 
not do th^ same thing. And in Ibis oaae, ibe Ibmgnr 
ei, tbougli lie leceive only the sftmevalue in ooia 
for his merchandize as fiNrmeriy, can con¥eit it iiato 
a gtetitm quantity of bullion* Whcnoe the natioii 
is liable to losie more of its gokl and silver, thaa if 
ibdir intrinsic value, in fdatiim to tlie coim, wiese 
l^cs^ved. And whether the gain or the loss will 
on the whole prepcmderate, would appear to depui 
on the comparative pn^rtioa oi active cooimeiiK of 
the one country with the other* 

It is evident, also, that the aalion must pay aft- 
much gold lind silver as before, for the commodilteB 
which it pncmes abroad; andwhethar itobtams this 
9old and silver cheq[ier, or not, turns upon the adhi* 
tion of the question just intimatad, respecting the re- 
lative proportion of at^ve commerce between ikm 
two coui^tries. 

fiesides these ooosideraticiis, it is admitted in. i^ 
reasoning, Aat the adv^mages supposed, whMi de* 
paod on a favourable baknoe o£ trade, ham a. tasr 
dency to affect that halanoe dwd vaiHusesualy • F«ir 
reigners,it is .allowed, wiU, in this c^s^ seek. mMfi 
other vent lor their commodi^es, and sctme otber^qnuh 
ket where they can su^ly their wants a;! asi easi^, 
rate* A tendency of thjis kind, if real, would be a 
sufficient otgecticm to ther^;ulatao& Nothing whioh 
contributes to ch^u^ge a beneficial ouirent of ixsgie, 
ca^ well c9D9pensat)e, by paitk«tev advaniages>for so 
injutious aa effect* It is lar moreeasy to twnafer 
tmde from a iless to a mfm^ fsivoucable ohauiKal, thm 
wh^Dioiiipe ti^aff^dbnred, tobni^ it back toitsdld ene* 
Every sousoe. g| arti&ial intraxuption to an advaur 
tageoua cmgmt ia» ther^orei caiiti<»pdy to be ayoid- 
-ed- 
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R metits i^tentioii, Ait the ^e mfnister, wbo late- 
ly and 80 lottg presided over tbe finances of France, 
filoes not attiilHile to the duty of coinage, in that 
countiy, any particular advantages, in relation to ex- 
otamge and trade. Though he rather appears an adi- 
vocate for it, it is on Ae sole grmmd of the rerenue 
it affoidsv which he repnsents as in the nature of a 
yeiy moderate duty on the general mass of export*^ 

And it is i^t iiq^obahle, that to the singular feli- 
city of situation of that kiagdcMi, is to be attributed 
its not Inving been sensiUe oi the evils which 
seem nddent to the regulatic»i« There is, perhaps, 
ifeo part of Euiope, which has so little need oi oth^ 
countries, as Fnuiee. Comprehending a variety ei 
woih and climates, an immense popriatkm, its agricul* 
tote in a atate of mature iii^rovement, it possesses 
within its own bosom, most, if not all, t&e {nnxiuctiona 
<tf die earth, which any of its moat favoured neighr 
bouis can boast The vari^, abundance, and e»^ 
lence of its winesfCoostitnGteapeculiar ad vantage in iti 
fkvour. Arts and manafirotmet are theie also in a 
very advanced state— some of them of condderaUe 
imponaace,.in hii^r peife^ion thanelsewhere« Its 
dMitigVity to Spain; the intimate natute of its eon* 
neadon with that country ; a countiy witih few fabrics 
of its own, consequently nnmemus wants, and the 
principal leoeptade of the treasures of the new wodd* 
These dfoiaMtanoea ocMMur, in secmiog to France 
so oBifomi, and se oonsidmable a bahnce of t»de^ 
as in a great measure to ooontenM^ the natural tmi< , 
dancy of any emm, which nny eiist in tiie syslaai 
of her mint; and. to render iaferencea liom the 
operation of that ignMem thMfe, in lefereaoe to this 
coumry, more liable to mblead, than to instmat. 
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Nor ought it to pass oiuiotked, tbat. wilib^l;l^i6l^. 
advantage^, the govema^Dt of Fiance has found it 
uecessary, ou some occasicmst to e«lgU>y very vi>, 
lent methods tp compel the brioging of bulium to 
the miut ; a circumstance which affords a sUqi^ 
presumption of the inexpediency of the regulation, 
and of the impracticability of executing it in tbq 
United States. 

This point has been the longer dw^ltupoOt aat. 
only because there is a div€|»ity of qpimpn anoog 
speculative men concerning it, and ;l divexsity ia 
the practice of the most con»derabfe ^oimierciajL na- 
tions; but because the apts of our ourn goyeummtf 
under the confederation, have not only admitted thoi 
expediency of defraying the expense of i^onageoajt. 
of the metals themselves; but .upon this idea h^v? 
both madq a deduction from the weight of the ooin^ 
and established a difference between their regulated 
value and the mint price of bullion, greater than 
would result from thfit deduction. This doui^de 
operation in favour of a principle so que^onable in 
itself, has made a more particuXar investigAtion (rfit 
a duty, 

Th^ inti^tion, however, of the pcec^dmg ma^dm,. 
is rather to show, that the expectation of commercial 
advantages ought not to decide in favour of a,dalif. 
of coinage, and that if it should beadc^qd, it ought 
not to be in the form of a deduction from the in- 
trinsic, value, of the coins— than abscd«tely ta eac; 
elude the idea of any difference, whatever, b^w^eft 
the value of the metals in coin and in bullion* It 
is not clearly disoecoed, that a spudl difference be^ 
tween the mint price of bullion, and the i^^ukted 
value of the coins, would be pernicious, or tliot it 
might not ey&x be adviseable, in the first infitanGe».by 
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msf of experlnmit, merely as' a preventive to fbe 
meltb^ down and exportation of the coins. This 
wiU now be somewhat more particularly considered. 

The aigumeats for a coinage entirely free, are, 
that it preserves the intrinsic value of the metals ; 
that it makes the expense of fabrication a general, in- 
smd of a partial} tax ; and that it tends to promote 
the abundance of gold and silver, which it is alleged 
will flow to that place, where they find the best 
pKioe<; and from that place, where they are in any de- 
giee madervaliied. 

The first consideration has not much weight, as an 
objeotfou to a plan, which, without diminishing the 
quantity of metals, in the coins, merely allows a less 
pvioe Ibr them in bullion at the national &ctory or 
mint. No rule of intrinsic value is violated, by con- 
sidaii^ the raw material as worth less than the fabric, 
in pfoportion to the expense of fabrication. And by 
dive^ing fiireign coins of the privilege of circulating 
as money, they become the raw material. 

The second consideration has perhaps greater 
wmght. But it may not amount to an objection, if 
it be the best method of preventing disorders in the 
coins, which it is, in a particular manner, the interest 
of those on whom the tax would fall, to prevent. 
The practice of taking gold by weight, which has of 
late years obtained in Great-Britain, has been found, 
in some d^gfee, a remedy ; but this is inconvenient, 
and may on that account fall into disuse. Another 
ciioumstance has had a remedial opemtion : this is, 
the delays of the mint. It appears to be the practice 
there, not to make payment for the bullion which 
is htMght to be exchanged for coin, till it either 
h{» in faet, or is pretended to have nndeigone, the 
process oi recoining* 
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The neceasitjr of ftdfilling prior engagnwnta^ l»» 
erase or pretext for poatpoiiii^ tbe delivery of Hie 
coin in lieu of the buDicm. And tlite defkgy creates 
a difference in the marfcet price of tiie tiro things. 
Accordingly, for some yeam past, an ounce ot stand- 
aid gold, which is worth in coin, l.S 17 10^- steiiing, 
lias been in the nurfcet of LomdoD, in bullioii, oirijr 
l.S 17 6, which is within a small fraciioa of one 
Iialf per cent. less. Whether this be managtsment ki 
the mint to accommodate the bank in tbe pttrchase 
of bullion, or to effect indirectly somediiog ei^v»- 
lent to a formal dilference of price ; or whether it be^ 
the natural course of the business, is open to coo^ 
Jecture. 

It, at the same time, indicates, that if Ae mint 
were to make prompt payment, at about half per dent, 
less than it does at present, the state of bullion, in 
respect to coin, would be precisely the same as it now 
is. And it woold be then certain, tlMit the govenoh 
ment would save expense in the coinage at geld ; 
since it is not probable, that the time actually lost in 
the course of the year in converting bullion int^ 
coin, caxi be an equivalent to half per cent, on the 
advance ; and there will generally beat the command 
of the treasury, acon»derable sum of money, waiting 
for some periodical disbursement, whi^, widioaf 
hazard, might be applied to that advance^ 

In what sense a free coinage can be said to pro- 
mote the abundance of gold and silver, may be in&e- 
red from the instances, which have been given of the 
tendency of a contrary system to promote their ex* 
portatk)^. It is, however, not probable, that a very 
small difference of value between coin and bidfion 
can have any effect, which ought to enter Into oalcn* 
lation. There can be no inducement of positive pro** 
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fiti to ejifoit the bulUw, as Iqhs ^ ^^ difference of 
pilce as eK^eeded by the expense of tiaosiportatioai 
Aad the prospect of smaller loss i^on the metals^ 
tbaa upoa coiiimodities» when the difference is verjr 
iliinate» will be fireqiieatjy over-balanced by the pos- 
sibUiQF of doing: better with the latter, frc»n a rise of 
laarkets* It is at any rate certain, that it can be of 
no consequence, in this view, whether the superiori^ 
of oolm to bulUon in the market, be produced, as in 
England, by the dels^ of the mint, or by a formal 
discrin^Hation in the regulated values. 

Under an impres^on that a miall difference be- 
tween the value of the coin, and the mint prk^e of 
bullion, is the least excepticmable expedient for i% 
straining the melting down, or exportation of the 
former, and not perceiving, that if it be a very moder 
rate onoiit dan be hurtful in other respects — the Se- 
iOfiifj^ is inclined to an experiment of one half pec 
<;^it« on each of the metals. The fact, which has been 
mentioned, with regard to the price of gold bullion 
in the English maiket, seems to demonstrate that 
sucli a difference may safely be made. In this ca^e 
there nmat be immediate payment for the gold and 
silver off^ed to the mint How far one half p^ 
cent, will go towards defraying the expense of the 
coinage cannot be determined beforehand with acQu- 
racy. It is presumed, that on an economical plan, it 
wUl suffice in relation to gold. But it is not expect- 
ed, that the aapxe mte on silver, will be sufficient to 
defray the expanse attending that metal. Some ad* 
ditional provision may therefore be found necessary^ 
if this limit be adopted. 

It does luM: seem to be adviseable, to make any gt^U^ 
er difference in r^^d to culver than to gold : because 
it is desirable, that the pcoportion between tli.e tw^ 
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metals, in the madDet, should conespcmd with that ia , 
the coins; which would not be the case, if the mint 
price of one was comparatively lowet than that of 
the oth^ ; and because also silver, being pcoposedto 
be rated in respect to gold, somewhat below its gene* 
ral commercial value, if there should be a disparity, to 
its disadvantage, in the mint prices of the two mei- 
tals, it would obstruct too much the brii^^g of it to 
be coined, and would add an inducement to export 
it. Nox does it appear to the Secretary safe, to make 
a greater difiert^K^e, between the value of coin and 
bullion than has been mentioned. It will be better 
to have to increase it hereafter, if this shall be found 
expedient, than to have to recede from too conside- 
rable a difference in consequence of evils which 
shall have been experienced. 

It is sometimes m^itianed as an expedient, which, 
consistently with a free ccmiage, may serve to prevent , 
the evils desired to be avoided — to incorporate in 
the coins a greater proportion of alloy than is usual; 
regulating their value, nevertheless, according to the . 
quantiQr of pure metal they contain. Th]3, it is 
supposed, by adding to the diflteulty of refining them, 
would cause bullion to be pref^iedy both for manu- 
facture and exportation* 

But stiong objections lie against this scheme ;-— An 
augmentation of expense ; — an actual depreciation of 
the coin i — a danger of still greater depreciaticm in 
the public opinion ;«— thefacilitatmg of counterfdts : 
while it is qoesticmable, whether it would have the 
efEect expected from it. 

The alloy being erteemed of no value, an increase^ 
<rf it is evidhently an incarease of exp^ose. This, in re- 
lation to the gold coins particularly, is a matter of 
moment. It has been noted, that the aUoy in them 
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coDsiats partly of silrei. If to avoid expense, tlie ad- 
ditibii should be of copper only, tbis would q[>oil the 
ai^pearance of the ooia, and give it a base counte- 
Hanoe. Its beauty would indeed be injured, though 
in a less degree, even if the usual proportions of Mr 
wet and ci^per should be maintained in the increas- 
ed quantity of alloy. ^ 

And hoirever inconsMeraUe an additional expen^ 
ditlife of copper in the coinage of a year ittay be deem* 
ed, in a $eif es of years it would beCcnne of conse- 
ftience. In regulatioim which contemplate the 
bpse and operation of sges^ a very small item of ex- 
poise acquires importance. 

The »itual depreciation of the coin, by an indreast 
of alloy, results from the very circunistance which 
is the motive to it*-^the greater diflfeulty of refinii^* 
In England, it is customary for those conoetned ik 
Huumfactures of gold, to make a deduction in the 
ptioe, of tmi pence sterling per ounce, of fine gok^ 
for every carat which the mass cmitainini^ it b below 
die legal standard. Takii^ tins as a mle, an iofeii* 
orily of a single carat, or one twenty'^fourth part, in 
the gold cmns of the United Stat^, compared witH 
the Elfish standard, would cause the mme quantity 
of pure gold in them to be worth nearly four-ttodis 
pet cent, less than in the coins of Gteat-Britaio; 
This circmmstance weuld be likely, in procesa of 
time, to be felt in the market of tiie United States. 

A still greater depreciation, in the public opinion, 
wouM be to be apprehended irom the appofreitt dit* 
basement of the coin. The effeets of imagination 
and prgudice cumot safdy be dattegaided, in any 
thing that relates to money*— If the beauty of the 
coin be impaired, it m^ be found difficult to satisfy 
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the g^enendity of the oomnuinitf ^ that what ap^eittft 
worse is not really lew vahmble; aod it b not alto- 
gether certaio, that ao tmprefsioii of its beiog :m^ 
may not oecaaion an nnnataral angmentatidn^itf 
prices* 

Greater danger of imporition by cdimterfeitS) italM 
to 1)0 apprehended from the Injuiy whicli iMU be 
done to the appeaffmce of the coin, it is a jnstob- 
servation, that ^ the perfiecdon of the ooins is a gfekt 
safe^gnaid against ooonterieks*" And it h evsdebt, 
that the pokHur, as well as tiie exeellence of the woft- 
manship, is an ingredient in tlu^ perfeetiMi.^ Tbe 
intermixture of too much alloy, particularly of ^ip- 
per^in the gold coins at least, must mat^ialiy lessen 
die fsc^ty of distingoMiing by the eye, the' pusec 
fkon the baser kind; the genuine bom the oott&ta- 

The ineflfcaigr of the arrangement to the pnrpiMe 
intended to be answered by it, is renctoed probalSe 
by diffe»snt «Mmderatioas4 If the stondaid of plats 
in the United States should be r^^nlated aisomfing 
to that of the national coins, if is to be ej^e^fed, 
that tiie goldsmith woiikl preifer these to tUe Cor^n 
coins; beoMisehe would find them pfepiiaed toMs 
hand, in the state whioh he dmices; wh^et^-he 
wonkl hare to expend an additional qumttty of alfoy 
to britt^theloaeigncQdns to that State/ If the stan- 
dard of plate, iy law m ns^e, should be supericnr to 
that of the national ccrfm, theie would be a pos8tt»r- 
Hty of theiiKeign ooins -bearing a higher priee in the 
market ; and this woaid not onlgr obstruct th^Jbeiftg 
brought to the mint, but mi^t oecasien the cocpor- 
tutioh of the naticmal oofai in preference. It i»not 
nndeisteod, Aat the praelioe of making an abace- 
»ment of price bx the inferiority of standard, isappli- 
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orti^ totlie English nint; aniiC it be noti tibs 
wsmld afao conitribiite to frurtvituis the expected ef* 
ikctbam the ificsecae of allof. Fm^ in this eaae, a 
givfiaa qwQtily of jptire metali in our stmidaid, woahl 
be worth as much tl^re as in buliuHi of the English, 
imjmy triket.M9mittrd» 

* ' CoBskl^iiq;, thenefoie, the uncertainty of thenue- 
desactf the expediei^ and the taoonveniences^ whkh 
soesEt incident to it, it wodhi appear preferable to 
snhnit to thMe of a free ceunge. It is obaervable, 
ikaiadditionaleq^eme, wMchisoneof the prbici* 
pii of .these, is abo applks^le to the prq^osed re- 
medy. 

It is ilow. jmper to resume and isaA the ansvmr 
.to the first question; in order to which the three 
s«coeeding ones hare necesKirily be«i anticipated. 
The c<»iclnsion to be drawn fix)m the observatiotts 
witfeh hare been ittute on the subject, is this-^-That 
&e unit, in the coins of the United l^tes, oug^t lo 
oerceapond' with 34 grains and thsee-fiMizihs of a 
grain of pure gcdd, and with 371 grains and one- 
fixifth of a grain of puie dlv^, each answering to a 
di^ar in the mcmey of accmwk The totsmUt is ex- 
actly agfeesdbte ;to the present value of gcdd, and the 
ktter is within a. saudl, fraotioD of the mean of the 
two last emissions of didlacs; the only ones whkh.aie 
now found in coouncm circulation, andof iiiueh the 
newest k in the greatest abundance. TJie alloy hot 
eacdi case to be onettwelflh of. the total weight, 
which will make the unit 9? grains of standard gcU, 
aikl 40& grains of standaid sUyeri 

Each of Uiese,it has been remadKdf will miawer 
to a daOar in the nmne^ of aec^nnti It MconcetTwl, 
that nothiof^ better can be ditme,* in xelal^tt to thk, 
than to pursue the track madced out by the resolution 



of dit £«h wi Auguti4l7flfti< TMs kH tmm SHPIOF*' 
edabioftd,fts well asatJume^AftdifciB M>liiD» Ibat 
wtUttf cMi ke mote imiptear «Mivooi«iiti ikm the 
decimal aubdimiQiis* There is every seesen to ex- 
poet tint die mdiact friM ^paedysr gmvir. into gtoe- 
rtl me, wheo it sliaU be aeoondod bj oowwepngiiing 
ceiiii. On dw ften,; the uait in tiie mmmfM ec- 
emint will etiHinaejia be, as esteUbfaed bgr thett^ 
mkoAmfm delkr; aod its vmbi^ea, diMS) obbIs, 
eadMUes; or tenths, banMbedis^iaidtliouauAdHkr 

With legead. to the oumbev ef dUEsient pieees 
whiehdndlcoaq^ote tke oofan of die Uvlled Stalks, 
tvo things aie to be ecmsalted-^-convenienoe of 4ir- 
^elaiioB, and ehoquKss of* the coiiMige. Xhefitot 
OBghtnolto beeaerifioedto the last; bolesiHras 
they can be xeooncikd to eaeh other, it is deaidMe 
la do it. Nimerous and small, (if not too mimtte,) 
aithdiviaiDOs assist dieiilati<m; bet the m«ik]|dioa* 
tion ot the ssaaUer kinds incieases expense ; the 
same psooess beisig neeeasuy to a small,es t» a lai^ 
pieee. 
As it la easjr to add, it will he most adviseable to 
t with a aaiall nmaber, till eqperienee shall de* 
wtetfhaa any other Muds eie oo oes sa t y « The. 
iisUowins^ k is oonoekrvd, will be sidMeiit in tike 
eoMmenoaeaent 

One geld piooe, equal in weight and value to ten 
wnils^ or dollavs^ 

> OMgoidfieM, eqnal toatewA purt of the Isr- 
JMi^Ani whieb shall be a unit^ or doHaiu 

Ctee ailvw i^ece, whieii slnOI aln> be e ue(it, or do*- 
ittw 

Oneiihret |fteoe, wUsb shiAbeid weigkt mA 
vitaw ai«»th putt «f tin sUveruBit, ot-Os^. 
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ft lluaivedtii paitof a doUsr. 

Qm other copper fiaoe^ wMidk tfaail be haU On 
vitaie^tbeftnn; 

It fe act piopotedtlart lkel%liteit of die tiro gold 
ooioBsbould be nametoiis ; at in huge pKymmU, Ibe 
lirger tile pieew, tl» ikM«tr the pioacBB of eooaife^ 
the less tlie rfak of SBitafce, and eMteqiMiiljr thie 
^leaUi rtliesalHyaadtheooaitenieBeet aadiafaiidl 
fafnenlB, M; it not p e wtiye d, ditt njr ulonKveaft* 
moe ean aoome Iram an enthe depeDdwce en the 
tilmandeopp^eoiiK. The chief indantmeBt to 
tbeeslMUidinient of die«aBBU ^old piece, ft td hare 
a teoalble obgeet in that ntetat, at well at in sUrerf 
to ekpteta the nnit Fifty theutandat a time in <»r* 
eolation, may tofice for tUs porpote. 
K The twth part of a dollar it b«irt aaadaO ^ooe, and 
with the aid of the oopper ooins, wiM i»obii>ly taf- 
fice fi» all the more BnnateoBet of riiciiiatioe. It ft 
leis Aan Ae least of the silver ceins now in graend 
currency in England. 

The lai^ett copper piece will nearly tttwer te the 
l^tf-penny steillag, and the tmaHett, of course, to 
the farthing. Piooetof^piefy small yalnd an a great 
accommodalien, and the means of a beneidd econe^ 
my to the poor ; by enabling them So puttha t e in 
small portions^ ittd at a mmre leatooable ate, the 
necessaries of which they stand in need, if dime ate 
only cents, the lowestf^ce fQr4iny povtittt of a ten* 
df ble eommodi^, however hiamtideaabie ht qwrnA- 
tfi will he a cent ; if there are haI£<teBts,it wiM be 
a half<$eQt; and, in a great number of cases, eontlly 
the tame things wHl be sold for a halknrt, which 
if theie were npiw, would cost a cent. Bot a half* 
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etetis loir mi0«gk ftirliie fiiMmMi:of pAee^vEtoeB^ 
flive miiiitteiiefls would defeat its vkfmt. To^nUe 
fte pooeer cbsiertdproeuie meemmm^ cheap, is ^ta 
enable them, with more ccHnfort to . tlmltttlres, lo 
leboinr for less; the mivmoMgn of which aeedw 

eOBUBfSIt* • ' 

The deae mlm d ioro ^the sllmto^tes emttfaie^^ 
IkeieMliitioiioftheAthof A»gmt,irac» aieciHM»eh^ 
cd lo be sicrmficnwt and piop^. The dolfef is leceei- 
neiided by its^uirrespenleiiejr wiA the piesffnt cofai 
of that name,^ for whfoh it is ctesifned to be a strib> 
sttttice ; which will fodMtate its ready adtopticm as 
sdoh in the ainds of ttecitixws. The HMme er 
tenth, the cent or hundietib, the mille or thousandA 
me propet^ because they express the propc^tions 
wfakih tl^ £ure Intepded to dedgmrte. It is only to 
be regretted, that die meaning of these terms will 
not r be lEimiliar to those who are not. acqcminted 
widi the language, from whiefa they are b^ifowed. 
It were to be wished, that the length, and, in some 
d^ree, the clumsiness of son^ of the oonespondii^ 
terms in Kigttih, did not distoumge from preferring 
them. It is useful to have names which sonify the 
thtaiga^to whieh the^ beteng ; and, in req^t to ob- 
jects of .general use, in a mmwer int^Uig^hle to alk 
P^hapsit might be an impioroment to let die dol* 
inr ttave the ap|>riiaition either ol doUar or n»ili» 
(wiiieii last will be the meat s^niBcmit,) and to sob- 
stifeste^^tenth'' for dame* In time, the unit mgf 
tmoBmi, to thedoikr. The woid cent bmng in nse> 
in vsmeitt trnMactionaand. uMrumenla, will, with^ 
ofttfluml^dittculty,beuiidersloodas the hundredth; 
aad«tiiehAlfK>eiit,0£ ecmme, as die two humfapacUh 
pait. . • < \ • :■ 
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Slie le^e is Bk»t a Tory espvefsive or i9« tAwih- 
«tioo fdr the Imgest gold pieoe, but notluog bettor 
oceurs. TlmsBudtest of HUb t«o89ld ccHnftfltmy be 
mlleiltbedoUar or umt, in common whhtbeaiher 
fieoe with wMcii it odnddes. 

The volume or sizeof eistch piece is a matter -of 
move emtequence than it> denomiMlioir Itiseyir 
dent, that the mose 8ni>erficie8 <x siu&oe, the mtne 
the piece will be liaUe to be injiued by friction; or^ 
ia otliec words, the fester it will wear. For tUs reo- 
aon^itis desirable to render Ihe tUckness as ;gieat,in 
froporl&mi to the breadth, asmay consist with neatness 
4Ddgood appearance. Hence ihe (oaa of thedonfaie 
^inea ox double louis d'or is preferable to that of 
^he-half Johannes, foe the large gold pieoe. The 
small one cannot well be ol any other siaae than the 
Pbrtvguese piece of eight of the sasae metal. 

As it is of consequence to fortify the idea of the 
identity of the doUar>it«i^ be best to let the form 
and size of the new one, m fax as the quantity of 
matter* (the alloy being l^e,) peiottits, agree with 
4he form and size of the present. The diameter may 
be the same. 

The tenUis may be in a meanbetwe^ the Spasish 
ttoe^ighth and ooe-iixteenth of a doUar. / 

The copper coins may be formed merely wilh a 
view to good appeamnoe, as any difiiesenoe in die 
wiuiring. that can result from diffefettoe of form, caft 
be of little^oonseqnence in reference to that metal; 

It is conceived, that die weigl^ of the cent may 
he eleven penny-wei|^; which wiU about oorrespond 
with the value of; die wfipet and the expcnsie of 
CGona^e. This will be to eonferm to the mle'of te* 
trinsic value, as far as regard to the conv^oient siam 
of the coins will permit; and the deduction of the 
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i«<osiMge intfabcMe wfll te tfeei 
ptt^M ike ei^per oatm, which have been cuncM 
hitbeilo^ iMive pMMd tiU Ittefylov mmh toon thM 
dMb iiitriiiris nine. Takii« the wdt)^ is hj» 
heen suggested, the ate cxf the eeat ttsy be oenfy 
«h<t of the {dace heqewiih tnnsaitted , which v^hs 
KMwt. llgB. IOdl Twoihinttof the dkwetorof 
theceat, willsniiMr te tke dksetti of thehdff 



It «tj, perhaps be thoiq^ eipedkntf aoeosdioK 
Id 9flKeiai fnetiee, te Audie the cc|^er sknaage aa 
et9sett^l^Bofil;'batwlieietlas]sd8netoaiqr esn- 
^dntfbid eKtODt, it is havdty poisiUe to have < 
tiud secitritjr agaiaat ilottMeifriU. Thia 
Iftob, ooneianing widi the sovadoeas of the fduA- 
pie ef pmetvims the ioftriBilo rains cf the ttmof 
of a Gountty, aoewi to o«tweii|^ the ooMideiataoii of 
fiiafit. 

The totegfAbg suggtsttooB, MBpectiiig the siaes of 
Hm (ievanil estos^ aas nade cd tfie sappontion, that 
the leglslatuie any think fit to vegulate this mattn. 
Bathaps, however, it laay be judged not uMdviaeable 
to leave it to executive discretion. 

With tegaid to the proposed size of the cent, it i& 
to be ccmfessed, that it is latlmr gpmUer than mis^t 
he wished, if it could with pioj^ety and safety be 
aMde less. Ami should the value of copper continue 
aa deofine as it has done for some time pt^, it is veijr 
qilestiondile, wheth^ it will loaig raoudn alooea 
fit meld for menqr* Thishasledtoaconstdecatioii 
Itf the expediency of unUing a small propnrtim of 
sUvet with the copper, ip otdei to be jMe to lateen 
the bidk of the infcdor eoins. Few this there ate 
pieeedents in seveml parts of Europe. Hi France^ 
the ooD^pdsition whiq^ is called billion, Ins coodstad 
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dime part silver and four parts (ibpper ; according 
to which proportion, a cent might contain seventeen 
giains i defraying oiit of the material the expense of 
ieioinage. The conveniency of size is a recamnieoda* 
tioh of such a species of coin ; but the Secretary is 
deterred from proposing it by the apprehension of 
Counterfeits. The effect of so small a quantity of 
silver, in comparatively so large a quantity of copper^ 
could easily be imitated by a mixture of other me- 
tals of little value, and the temptation to doing it 
would not be inconsiderable. 

The devices of the coins are far from being matters 
of indifference, as th6y may be made the vehicles of 
iiseful impressions. They ought, therefore, to J>e em- 
blematical, but without losing sight of simplicity; 
The fewer sharp points and angles there are, the less 
will be the loss by wearing. The Secretary thinks it 
best, on this headi to cpDLfine himself to tliesc con* 
else and general remarks. 

The last point to he discussed, respects the cur-.^ 
rency of foreign coins. - ' 

The abolition of this, in proper season, is a neces- 
sary part of the system contemplated for the national 
coinage. But this it will be expedient to defer till 
some considerable progress has been made in prepar- 
ing substitutes for them. A gradation may there* 
fore be found most convenient. 

The foreign coins may be suffered to circulate pre-, 
cisely upon their present footing for one year after 
the mint shall have commenced its operations. The 
privilege may then be continued for another year to 
the gold coins of Portugal, England, and France, 
and to the silver coins of Spain. And these may still 
be permitted to be current for one year more, at the 
rates allowed to be given for them at the mint ; af- 
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ter the expfaration of wbich the circuktioii of all fo- 
tdgn coins to cease* 

The monies which will be paid into the txeasiuy 
daring the first yeai being reeoined b^cnre they are 
issued anew, will afford a partial substitute befoie 
any interruption is given to the pre^zistii^ suj^lies 
of circulation. The revenues of the succeedii^ yeajTf 
and the c(Hns which will be brought to the mint, 
in consequence of the discontinuance of their curr^ir 
cy, will materially extend the substitute in the course 
of that year, and its extension will be «o &r increas- 
ed during the third year, by the facility of procuring 
the remaining species to be reeoined, which will 
arise from the diminution of their current values, as 
probably to enable the dispensing wholly with the 
circulation of the foreign coins, after that period* 
The progress which the currency of bank Wis will 
be likely to have made during the same time, will 
also afford a substitute of another kind. 

This arrangement, besides avoiding a sudden stxg- 
nation of circulation, will cause a considerable pro* 
portion of whatever loss may be incident to the es- 
tablishment, in the first instance, to fail, as it ought 
to do, upon the government, and will probably tend 
to distribute the remainder of it more equally among 
the community. 

It may, nevertheless, be adviseable, in addition to 
the precautions here suggested, to repose a discre- 
tionary authority in the President of the United 
States, to continue the currency of the Spanish dol- 
lar at a value corresponding with the quantity of fine 
silver contained in it, beyond the period above men- 
tioned for the cessation of the circulation of the fo- 
reign coins. It is possible that an exception in fa- 
vour of this particular species of coin may be found 
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eipedUlenI : and it Bmy tend to obviate inecmveniesb- 
ces, if there be a ppw^ to make the eioeption in a 
capacity to be exeited when the peiiod shall arave« 
The Secretary for the department of State, in lus re* 
port to the House of Representatives on the subject 
of establishing^ a uniformi^ in the weights, mea* 
sures, and coins of the United States, has pro^bsed 
that the weight of the dollar should correspond with 
the unit of weight. This was done on the supposi- 
tion that it would require but a very small addition 
to the quantity of metal which the dollar, indepen- 
dently of the object he had in view, ought to con- 
tain ; in which he was guided by the resolution di 
the 8th of August, 1786— fixing the dollar at 375 
grains and 64 hundredths of a grain. 

Taking this as the proper standard of the dollar, a 
small alteration, for the sajke of incorporating so sys- 
tematic an idea, would appear desirable. But if the 
principles which have been reasoned from in this re- 
port are just, the execution of that idea becomes 
more difficult. It would certainly not be adviseable 
to make, on that account, so considerable a chahge 
in the money unit, as would be produced by the ad- 
dition of five grains of silver to the proper weight 
<tf the dollar, without a proportional augmentation of 
its relative value : and to make such an augmentation 
would be to abandon the advantage of preserving 
the identity of the dollar ; or, to speak more accu- 
rately, of having the proposed one received and con- 
sidered as a mere substitute for the present. 

The end may, however, be obtained without either 
of those inconveniences, by increasing the propor- 
tion of alloy in the silver coins. But this would de- 
stroy the uniformity, in that respect, between the 
gold and silver coins. It remains, therefore, to elect 
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widen of thfe two sf steiHiitib ideas sliall he puisued 
er t^BBq«blied^ And it diay be i^^arked, that it 
WHt te mbre easy to eonvett the present sUveir coini^ 
ifttd lli^ t)rd|K)sed Odes, if these last fastve the same <s 
nearly the same, proportion of alloy, than if they 
hft^M^less. * 

The t^rf ^hiz^tion bf th^ mint yet temitins to be 
considered. 

This relates to the ^rsons to be employed, and 16 
the iettdees which they are tespectively to perfomu 
rt is conbeired that there ought to be, 

A Director of the Mint, to have the general super* 
Intfendettce of the business. 

An Assay-Master or Assay er, to receive the metals 
brought to the mint, ascertain their fineness, and de 
liver them to be coined. 

A Master Coiner, to conduct the making of the 
coins. 

A Cashief,to receive and pay them out. 

An Auditor, to keep and adjust the accounts of the 
mint. 

Clerks, as many as the directors of the Inifat shall 
deem necessary, to assist the different officers. 

Worknien, as many as may be found requisite. 

A Porter. 

In several of the European mints, there are various 
other officers, but the foregoing are those only, who 
afypear to be indifipensable^ Persons iii the capacity 
of clerks will suffice instead of the others, with the 
advantage of greater economy. 

The number of workmen is left indefinite, because 
at certain times it is requisite to have more than at 
others. They will, however, never be numerous. 
The expense of the establishment, in an ordinary 
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yeafj will probably be fcom fifteen to twenty thousand 
dollars. 

" The remedy for errors in the weight and alloy of 
the coins must necessarily form a part in the system 
of a mint ; and the manner of applying it will re- 
quire to be regulated. The following account is 
given of the practice in England in this particular. 

A certain number of pieces are taken promiscuous- 
ly out of every fifteen pounds of gold coined at the 
mint, which are deposited for safe keeping in a strong 
box called the pix. This box, from time to time, is 
opened in the presence of the lord chancellor, the 
officers of the treasury, and others ; and portions are 
selected from the pieces of each coinage, which are 
melted together, and the mass assayed by a jury of 
the company of goldsmiths. If the imperfection and 
deficiency^ both in fineness and weight, fall short of 
a sixth of a carat or 40 grains of pure gpid upon a 
pound of standard, the master of the mint is held ex- 
cusable ; because it is supposed that no workman can 
reasonably be answerable for greater exactness. The 
expediency of some similar regulation seems to be 
manifest. 

All which is humbly submitted. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
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